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INTRODUCTION" 


TO    THE    FIKST    EDITION. 


THE  recovery  of  many  scattered  legendary  waifs  that  not 
only  have  a  really  important  bearing  upon  the  early  history 
of  our  country,  but  that  also  shed  much  light  upon  the  spirit  of 
its  ancient  laws  and  upon  the  domestic  lives  of  its  people,  has 
seemed  to  me  a  laudable  undertaking.  This  purpose  has  now 
taken  form  in  the  following  collection  of  New-England  Legends. 

As  in  a  majority  of  instances  these  tales  go  far  beyond  the 
time  when  the  interior  was  settled,  they  naturally  cluster  about 
the  seaboard  ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  overstepping  the  limit 
separating  exaggeration  from  trutli  to  say  that  every  league  of 
the  New-England  coast  has  its  story  or  its  legend. 

Disowned  in  an  age  of  scepticism,  there  was  once  —  and 
the  time  is  not  so  far  remote  —  no  part  of  the  body  politic  over 
which  what  we  now  vaguely  term  tlie  legendary  did  not  exer- 
cise the  strongest  influence ;  so  that,  far  from  being  merely  a 
record  of  amusing  fables,  these  tales,  whicli  are  largely  founded 
on  fact,  disclose  the  secret  springs  by  wliicli  society  was  moved 
and  history  made.  One  looks  beneath  every  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  the  true  origin  of  power.  TJjat  is  to  assume  tliat 
the  beliefs  of  a  people  are  tlie  key  to  its  social  and  political 
movements,  and  that  history,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  cannot 
be  truly  written  without  having  regard  to  such  beliefs.  Had 
the  conviction  that  witches  existed  not  been  universal,  public 
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sentiment  would  never  have  countenanced  the  executions  that 
took  place  in  New  England. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  while  History  has  its  truth,  the 
Legend  has  its  own;  both  taking  for  their  end  the  portrayal 
of  Man  as  he  has  existed  in  every  age,  —  a  creature  in  whoui 
the  imagination  is  supreme,  and  who  performs  deeds  terrible 
or  heroic  according  as  it  may  be  aroused  into  action. 

No  apology  need  be  made  for  the  prevalence  of  superstition 
among  our  ancestors.  Our  century  is  not  the  judge  of  its  prede- 
cessors. It  was  a  superstitious  age.  King  Charles  I.  inherited 
all  the  popular  beliefs.  He  kept,  as  an  attache  of  his  court,  an 
astrologer,  whom  ho  was  accustomed  to  consult  before  enter- 
ing upon  any  important  or  hazardous  undertaking.  Laud,  the 
highest  prelate  in  England,  the  implacable  persecutor  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  was  a  man  haunted  by  the  fear  of  omens. 
Indeed,  the  most  exalted  personages  in  Church  and  State  yielded 
full  credence  to  all  those  marvels,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
now  calls  up  a  smile  of  incredulity  or  of  pity.  New  England 
was  the  child  of  a  superstitious  mother. 
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rilHE  term  "  legend  "  is  so  loosely  and  so  indiscriminately  ap- 
-*-  plied  as  to  suggest  a  few  words  of  explanation.  To  some  it  is 
the  offspring  of  pure  fancy,  to  others  the  result  of  mere  hallucina- 
tion, while  a  fevv,  perhaps  better  informed,  regard  the  legend  as 
essentially  a  vital  part  and  parcel  of  tlie  history  of  its  time,  and  there- 
fort^  indispensable  to  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the  whole  field. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  New-England  legends.  Those 
there  are  which,  like  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "  Legends  of  the  Prov- 
ince House,"  have  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  fertile  brains 
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of  their  authors,  yet  nevertheless  acquire  a  certain  air  of  proba- 
bility through  tlie  introduction  of  real  personages,  who  talk  or 
move  about  at  the  word  of  command.  Doubtless  this  is  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  meant  by  saying  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
create  a  legend.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  history  and 
fiction,  like  oil  and  water,  do  not  readily  mix,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  fiction  and  fable  have  no  place  in  history.  In  that  con- 
viction, I  have  omitted  purely  fictitious  tales  from  this  col- 
lection of,  for  the  most  part,  historical  legends. 

Moreover,  I  have  always  noticed  that  writers  of  fiction.  Sir 
Walter  always  excepted,  as  a  class  profess  great  indifference  to 
history,  some  indeed  comparing  it  to  a  gazette,  others  to  an 
almanac,  while  some  others  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  history  a 
mere  record  of  crime.  Be  it  so.  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
an  honest  opinion  consistently  adhered  to.  But  when  holding 
such  views,  the  taking  of  historical  characters  or  events  for  the 
ground-work,  in  order  to  give  body  and  substance  to  their  tales, 
is  the  unconscious  tribute  pure  invention  pays  to  solid  truth. 

Another  form  of  the  New-England  legend,  the  one,  perhaps, 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  is  really  founded  on  fact,  yet 
is  so  manipulated  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  the  writer's  flights 
of  fancy,  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  art,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  tell  what  is  fact  and  what  fiction.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  legendary  poetry.  The  great 
use  made  of  these  versified  tales  in  the  public  schools  has  caused 
them  to  be  widely  accepted  as  true  versions,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  poetic  license  is  so  often  only  another  name  for  poetic 
invention.  It  would,  however,  be  an  unpardonable  indiscretion 
so  much  as  even  to  hint  that  poets,  as  a  rule,  do  not  make 
reliable  historians. 

Yet  is  truth  still  stranger  than  fiction.  There  is  still  another 
description  of  New-England  legend,  simple  and  true,  bitter  as 
truth  sometimes  is,  yet  bone  of  the  bone,  and  flesh  of  the  flosh 
of  the  generation  which  gave  it  birth.  This  is  the  homely  prose 
legend  as  it  fell  from  the  lips,  or  was  recorded  by  the  pens,  of 
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eye  or  ear  witnesses  to  what  they  have  related.  This  is  aiitlien- 
tic,  and  it  tells  ua  just  what  we  most  wish  to  know.  With 
entire  ingenuousness  it  admits  us  to  those  singular  beliefs  which 
80  moulded  the  opinions,  swayed  the  consciences,  and  unbalanced 
the  judgments  of  living  men  and  women,  who,  indeed,  had 
both  human  and  divine  law  for  their  support  and  guide  in 
giving  the  fullest  faith  to  those  beliefs. 

It  was  these  considemtions  which  first  gave  me  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  versified  and  the  jnose  New-England  legends 
together,  side  by  side,  in  order  that  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, more  especially  teachers,  might  have  as  ready  access  to  the 
truth,  as  hitherto  they  have  had  to  the  romance  of  history. 

To  make  the  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  several  tales 
have  been  added  which  do  not  ai)j)ear  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
New- England  Legends.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  availed  of  to  add  to  the  number,  as  well  as  to 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  illustrations,  actual  subjects 
being  substituted,  in  most  cases,  for  the  ideal,  so  that  with  these 
new  features  New-England  Legends  is,  to  all  intents,  what  it 
purports  to  be,  a  new  and  revised  work,  a  more  vigorous  growth 

fix>m  the  parent  stock. 

S.  A.  D. 

Boston,  1901. 
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THE  SOLITARY   OF  SHAWMUT. 


BY  J.  L.   MOTLKY. 

162a 


A  SOLITARY  fixture  sat  upon  the  auiniuit  of  Shawraut. 
He  was  a  luuu  of  about  thirty  ycnra  of  a^,  somewhat 
above  the  midiHo  heit>ht,  slender  in  fonu,  with  a  ptile,  thoiiglit- 
fnl  face.  He  woro  a  confused  dark'Culored,  liatf-caitoiiical  dress, 
with  a  gmy  broikd-leaved  but  strung  with  shells,  like  an  anciunt 
palmer's,  and  slouched  hack  from  hin  jKiiisive  brow,  around 
which  his  prematurely  ^'ray  hair  fell  in  henvy  vmln  far  down 
Qpon  his  neck.  Ho  had  a  wallet  at  hix  side,  a  hammer  in  liis 
girdle,  and  a  long  staff  in  his  band.  The  hermit  of  Shawnmt 
looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  winning  beauty.  The  promontory 
resembled  rother  two  islands  than  a  peninsula,  although  it  was 
anchored  to  the  continent  by  a  long  slender  thread  of  land 
which  seemed  hardly  to  Teetmin  it  from  flatting  out  to  join  its 
sister  islands,  which  were  thickly  strewn  about  the  bay.  The 
peak  upon  which  the  hermit  sat  was  the  highest  of  the  three 
cliffe  of  the  peninsula ;  upon  thn  southfiist,  an<l  very  near  him, 
rose  another  hill  of  lesser  lu-ight  and  more  rounded  form ;  and 
upon  the  other  side,  and  towani  the  north,  a  third  cntggy  peak 
presented  its  bold  and  clevateil  front  to  the  ocean.  Thus  the 
whole  peninsula  was  made  up  of  tlin^o  lofty  crags.     It  was  from 
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this  triple  conformation  of  the  promontory  of  Shawmut  that  was 
derived  the  appellation  of  Trimouutain,  or  Tremont,  which  it 
soon  afterwards  received. 

The  vast  conical  shadows  were  projected  eastwardly,  as  the 
hermit,  with  his  back  to  tlie  declining  sun,  looked  out  upon  the 
sea. 

The  bay  was  spread  out  at  his  feet  in  a  broad  semicircle,  with 
its  extreme  headlands  vanishing  in  the  hazy  distance,  while 
beyond  rolled  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  with  no  spot  of  habi- 
table earth  beyond  those  outermost  barriers  and  that  far  distant 
fatherland  which  the  exile  had  left  forever.  Not  a  solitary  sail 
whitened  those  purple  w^avos,  and  saving  the  wing  of  the  sea- 
gull, which  now  and  then  flashed  in  the  sunshine  or  gleamed 
across  the  dimness  of  the  Ciistern  horizon,  the  solitude  was  at  the 
moment  unbroken  by  a  single  movement  of  animated  nature. 
An  intense  and  breathless  silence  enwi*api>ed  the  scene  with  a 
vast  and  mystic  veil.  The  bay  presented  a  spectacle  of  great 
beauty.  It  was  not  that  the  outlines  of  the  coast  around  it  were 
broken  into  those  jagged  and  cloud-like  masses, —  that  pictu- 
i-esque  and  startling  scenery  where  precipitous  crag,  infinite 
abyss,  and  roaring  surge  unit(^  to  awaken  stern  and  sublime 
emotions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  gentle  loveliness  of  this  trans- 
atlantic scene  inspired  a  soothing  melancholy  more  congenial  to 
the  contemplative  cliaracter  of  its  solitary  occupant.  The  bay, 
secluded  witliin  its  forest- crowned  hills,  decorated  with  its  neck- 
lace of  emerald  islands,  with  its  dark-blue  waters  gilded  with 
the  mys  of  the  we.stern  sun,  and  its  shadowy  forests  of  unknown 
antiquity  expanding  into  infinite  depths  around,  was  an  image 
of  fresh  and  virgin  beauty,  a  fitting  type  of  a  new  world  un- 
adorned by  art,  unploughed  by  industry,  unscathed  by  war, 
wearing  none  of  the  thousand  priceless  jewels  of  civilization, 
and  unpolluted  by  its  thousand  crimes,  —  springing,  as  it  were, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  cool,  dripping,  sparkling,  and 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 

On  the  left,  as  the  pilgrim  sat  with  his  face  to  the  east,  the 
outlines  of  the  coast  were  com[)ai?atively  low,  but  broken  into 
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gentle  and  pleasing  forms.  Immediately  at  his  feet  lay  a  larger 
island,  in  extent  nearly  equal  to  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut, 
covered  with  mighty  forest-trees,  and  at  that  day  untenanted 
by  a  human  being,  although  but  a  short  time  afterwards  it 
became  the  residence  of  a  distinguished  pioneer.  Outside  this 
bulwark  a  chain  of  thickly  wooded  islets  stretched  across  fix)m 
shore  to  shore,  with  but  one  or  two  narrow  channels  between, 
presenting  a  picturesque  and  effectual  barrier  to  the  boisterous 
storms  of  ocean.  They  seemed  like  naiads,  those  islets  lifting 
above  the  billows  their  gentle  heads,  crowned  with  the  budding 
garlands  of  the  spring,  and  circling  hand  in  hand,  like  protective 
deities,  about  the  scene. 

On  the  south,  beyond  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  bound 
the  peninsula  to  the  main,  and  which  was  so  slender  that  the 
spray  from  the  eastern  side  was  often  dashed  across  it  into  the 
calmer  cove  of  the  west,  rose  in  the  immediate  distance  that 
long,  boldly  broken  purple-colored  ridge  called  the  Massachu- 
setts, or  Mount  Arrow  Head,  by  the  natives,  and  by  the  first 
English  discoverer  baptized  the  Cheviot  Hills.  On  their  left, 
and  within  the  deep  curve  of  the  coast,  were  the  slightly  ele- 
vated heights  of  Passanogessit,  or  Merry  Mount,  and  on  their 
right  stretched  the  broad  forest,  hill  beyond  hill,  away.  Towards 
the  west  and  northwest,  the  eye  wandered  over  a  vast  undu- 
lating panorama  of  gently  rolling  heights,  upon  whose  summits 
the  gigantic  pine-forests,  with  their  towering  tops  piercing  the 
clouds,  were  darkly  shadowed  upon  the  western  sky,  while  in 
the  dim  distance,  far  above  and  beyond  the  whole,  visible  only 
through  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  rose  the  airy  summits  of  the 
Wachusett,  Watafcick,  and  Monadnock  Mountains.  Upon  the 
inland  side,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  Quinobequin  River, 
which  Smith  had  already  christened  with  the  royal  name  of 
his  unhappy  patron,  Charles,  might  be  seen  writhing  in  its 
slow  and  tortuous  course,  like  a  wounded  serpent,  till  it  lost 
itself  in  the  blue  and  beautiful  cove  which  spread  around  the 
whole  western  edge  of  the  peninsula ;  and  within  tlie  same 
basin,  directly  opposite  the  northern  peak  of  Shawmut,  advanced 
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the  bold  and  cmggy  promontory  of  Misliawum,  wlicre  Walfordi 
the  sohturj  smith  had  built  his  thatched  and  palisaded  house. 
The  blue  thread  of  tho  liivcr  Myotic  which  here  mingled  its 


waters  with  the  Chiirlcs,  nlpauicd  fur  a  luommit  beyond  the 
heights  of  Mishawiiiii,  and  tlicn  vanished  iutii  the  frowning 
forest. 

Such  was  the  Bceiie,  upon  a  bright  afturuoon  of  spring,  which 
spreatl  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  aolitury,  William  Blnxlon,  the 
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hermit  of  Shawmut.  It  was  a  simple  but  sublime  image,  that 
gentle  exile  in  his  silvan  solitude.  It  was  a  simple  but  sub- 
lime thought,  which  placed  him  and  sustained  him  in  his  lone 
retreat.  In  all  ages  there  seem  to  exist  men  who  have  no 
appointed  place  in  the  world.  They  are  before  their  age  in 
their  aspirations,  above  it  in  their  contemplation,  but  behind 
it  in  their  capacity  for  action.  Keen  to  detect  the  follies  and 
the  inconsistencies  which  surround  them,  shrinking  from  the 
contact  and  the  friction  of  the  rough  and  boisterous  world 
without,  and  building  within  the  solitude  of  their  meditations 
the  airy  fabric  of  a  regenerated  and  purified  existence,  they  pa&s 
their  nights  in  unproductive  study,  and  their  days  in  dreams. 
With  intelligence  bright  and  copious  enough  to  illuminate  and 
to  warm  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding  world,  if  the 
scattered  rays  were  concentrated,  but  with  an  inability  or  dis- 
inclination to  impress  themselves  upon  other  minds,  they  pass 
their  lives  without  obtaining  a  result,  and  their  characters, 
dwarfed  by  their  distance  from  the  actual  universe,  acquire  an 
apparent  indistinctness  and  feebleness  which  in  reality  does  not 
belong  to  them. 

The  impending  revolution  in  Church  and  Stjite  which  hung 
like  a  gathering  thunder-cloud  above  England's  devoted  head, 
was  exciting  to  the  stronger  spiints,  whether  of  mischief  or  of 
virtue,  who  rejoiced  to  mingle  in  the  elemental  war  and  to 
plunge  into  the  rolling  surge  of  the  world's  events;  while  to 
the  timid,  the  hesitating,  and  the  languid,  it  rose  like  a  dark 
and  threatening  phantom,  scaring  them  into  solitude,  or  urging 
them  to  seek  repose  and  safety  in  obscurity.  Thus  there  may 
be  men  whose  spirits  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  while  still  the 
current  of  the  world  flows  rapidly  past  them. 

Of  such  men,  and  of  such  instincts,  was  the  solitary  who 
sat  on  the  cliffs  of  Shawnnit.  Forswearing  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  early  manhootl,  where  there  seemed,  in  the 
present  state  of  her  affairs,  no  possibility  that  minds  like  liis 
could  develop  or  sustain  themselves,  —  dropi)in<,%  as  it  were, 
like  a  premature  and  unripened  fruit  from  the  bough  where 
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its  blossoms  had  first  unfolded,  —  he  had  wandered  into  vol- 
untary exile  with  hardly  a  regret.  Debarred  from  ministering 
at  the  altar  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  youth,  becausi 
unable  to  comply  witli  mummery  at  whicli  his  soul  revolted, 
he  had  become  a  high  priest  of  nature,  and  had  reared  a  pure 
and  solitary  altar  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  dwelt  in  this 
solitude  for  throe  or  four  years,  and  had  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  in  the  liberty  of  conscience,  in  solitary 
study  and  self-communing,  a  solace  for  the  ills  he  had  suffered, 
and  a  recompense  for  tlie  world  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
forever. 

His  spirit  was  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  his  virtues  belonged  not 
to  his  times.  In  an  age  which  regarded  toleration  as  a  crime, 
he  had  the  courage  to  cultivate  it  as  a  virtue.  In  an  age  in 
which  liberty  of  conscience  was  considered  fearful  licentious- 
ness, he  left  liis  fatherland  to  obtain  it,  and  was  as  ready  to 
rebuke  the  intolerant  tymnny  of  tlie  nonconformist  of  the  wil- 
derness, as  he  had  been  to  resist  the  bigotry  and  persecution 
of  the  prelacy  at  home.  In  sliort,  the  soul  of  the  gentle  her- 
mit flew  upon  pure  wliite  wings  before  its  age,  but  it  flew, 
like  the  dove,  to  the  wilderness.  Wanting  both  power  and 
inclination  to  act  upon  others,  ho  became  not  a  reformer^  but 
a  recluse.  Having  enjoyed  and  improved  a  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  was  a  thorough  and  an 
elegant  scholar.  He  was  likewise  a  profound  observer,  and  a 
student  of  nature  in  all  her  external  manifestations,  and  loved 
to  theorize  and  to  dream  in  tlie  various  walks  of  science.  The 
botanical  and  mineralogical  wonders  of  the  New  World  were 
to  him  the  objects  of  unceasing  speculation,  and  he  loved  to 
j)roceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  to  weave  fine 
chains  of  thought,  which  to  his  soaring  fancy  served  to  bind 
the  actual  to  t\w  unseen  and  the  spiritual,  and  upon  which, 
as  upon  the  celestial  lad<kT  in  the  patriarch's  vision,  he  could 
dream  that  the  angels  of  the  Lord  were  descending  to  eaith 
from  heaven. 

The  day  was  fast  declining  as  the  solitary  still  sat  upon  tho 
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peak  and  mused.  He  arose  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the 
forest-crowned  hills  which  girt  his  silvan  hermitage,  and  gazed 
steadfastly  towards  the  west. 

"Another  day,"  he  said,  "hath  shone  upon  my  lonely  path; 
another  day  hath  joined  the  buried  ages  which  have  folded  their 
wings  beneath  yon  glowing  west,  leaving  in  their  noiseless  flight 
across  this  virgin  world  no  trace  nor  relic  of  their  passage.  T  is 
strange,  'tis  fearful,  this  eternal  and  unbroken  silence.  Upon 
what  fitful  and  checkered  scenes  hath  yonder  sun  looked  down 
in  other  lands,  even  in  the  coui*se  of  this  single  day's  career ! 
Events  as  thickly  studded  as  the  stars  of  heaven  have  clustered 
and  shone  forth  beneath  his  rays,  even  as  his  glowing  chariot- 
wheels  performed.their  daily  course ;  and  here,  in  this  mysterious 
and  speechless  world,  as  if  a  spell  of  enchantment  lay  upon  it, 
the  silence  is  unbroken,  tlie  whole  face  of  nature  still  dewy  and 
fresh.  The  step  of  civilization  hath  not  adorned  nor  polluted  the 
surface  of  this  wilderness.  No  stately  temples  gleam  in  yonder 
valleys,  no  storied  monument  nor  aspiring  shaft  pierces  yonder 
floating  clouds ;  no  mighty  cities,  swarming  with  life,  tilled  to 
bursting  with  the  ten  thousand  attendants  of  civilized  humanity, 
luxury  and  want,  pampered  sloth,  struggling  industry,  disease, 
crime,  riot,  pestilence,  death,  all  hotly  pent  within  their  narrow 
precincts,  encumber  ypn  sweeping  plains  ;  no  peaceful  villages, 
clinging  to  ancient,  ivy-mantled  churches ;  no  teeming  fields, 
spreading  their  vast  and  nourishing  bosoms  to  the  toiling  thou- 
sands, meet  this  wandering  gaze.  No  cheerful  chime  of  vesper- 
bell,  no  peaceful  low  of  the  returning  kine,  no  watch-dog's  bark, 
no  merry  shout  of  children's  innocent  voices,  no  floating  music 
from  the  shepherd's  pipe,  no  old  famUiar  sounds  of  humanity, 
break  on  this  listening  ear.  No  snowy  stiil  shines  on  yon  eternal 
ocean,  its  blue  expanse  unruffled  and  unmarred  as  the  azure 
heaven ;  and  ah !  no  crimson  banners  flout  the  sky,  and  no 
embattled  hosts  shake  with  their  martial  tread  this  silent  earth. 
T  is  silence  and  mystery  all.  Shall  it  be  ever  thus  1  Shall  this 
green  and  beautiful  world,  which  so  long  hath  slept  invisibly 
at  the  side  of  its  ancient  sister,  still  weave  its  virgin  wreath 
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uusoiled  by  paasion  and  pollution}  Shall  this  new,  vaet  page 
in  thu  broad  history  of  man  remain  unsullied,  or  shall  it  soon 
flutter  in  the  storm-wiuds  of  fate,  and  be  stamped  with  the  same 
iron  record,  the  same  dreary  catalmpje  of  misery  and  crime,  which 
fills  the  cbroiiicle  of  the  elder  world )  T  is  passing  strange,  this 
sudden  apocalyi)se  !  Lo  !  is  it  not  as  if  the  universe,  the  narrow 
universe  which  bounded  men's  thoughts  in  ages  past,  bad  swung 
open,  as  If  by  an  almighty  tiat,  and  spread  wide  its  eastern  and 
western  wings  at  once,  to  shelter  the  myriads  of  the  Immaii 
racel" 

The  hermit  arose,  slowly  collected  a  few  slmplea  which  he 
had  culled  from  the  wilderness,  a  few  roots  of  early  spring 
flowers  which  he  destined  for  his  gnplen,  and  stored  them  in 
his  wallet,  and  then,  grasping  bis  long  statT,  began  slowly  to 
descend  the  hill 


BOSTON  COMMON,  — FIRST  PICTURE. 

]iY   (1.    W.    HOLMES. 

pile  finit  of  Hie  iwet  Hulnici's  "  Tliree  Pictures  "  depicts  tlie  same  pcreoa 
and  BCen?  Umtwi;  liavc  ron«i.l<'ivil  t1i«  most  fitting  iutraluction  to  our  l4«ii<)9i 
^-  tlie  solitnry  iiilinliiljuit  au<1  tlin  HOlituJe  that  his  presence  rendered  atill  more 
lonely.  But  preferring  this  to  tlio  companionship  of  the  "Loot's  brethren,'' 
w  ho  If  mid  to  liave  olkil  Ihe  I'nritan  Hcttlcn  of  Boston,  BlackHtone  removed 
into  the  heart  of  tlie  ontlyiii(c  wildenifsi,  where  stivageB  wure  liia  only  neigli- 
bon.  Here  he  .lie.1.  Tlie  siwt  wIhtb  liis  loii.'ly  cottage  stood  in  Shawmnt, 
■nd  the  place  where  lie  ia  Imrieil,  ait  i-^inally  imknoi™.] 


Ai.i.  oveiyrowu  willi  hiisli  iitnl  fern. 

And  straggling'  I'liiniiis  of  tangled  trei«. 
With  Imnks  that  lean  and  boiiy;iis  that  turn. 

Bent  wistwanl  by  the  mastering  breeze,  — 
Witli  Kjioiig.V  1>H[5*  that  drip  and  till 

A  ytlbiw  jMind  witL  luiidily  rniii, 
Beneath  the  sha^y  southeni  bill, 

Lies,  wet  and  low,  the  Sliawinut  phtin. 
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And  bark  I  the  trcKliIen  bmiiches  crack ; 

A  crow  flaps  off  with  slartlej  acream  ; 
A  straying  wooilcliuck  cauters  back  ; 

A  bittern  rises  from  the  stream  ; 
Leaps  from  his  lair  u  frislitened  deer  ; 

An  otter  plunges  in  the  pool  ;  — 
Here  comes  old  Shawmut's  pioneer. 

The  parson  on  liis  brinilled  bull ! 


MISTRESS   ANNE  HUTCHINSON. 

1634. 

THE  bio^'raphies  of  Mr$.  Anne  Hutchinson  have,  so  to 
apeak,  been  written  liy  her  enemies.  Modem  authors,  in 
writing  of  her,  have  rehearseil  lier  story  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
we  live  in  the  twentieth.  But  History 
accepts  no  verdict  that  is  not  founded 
in  impartial  justice,  and  impartial  justice 
was  the  one  thing  that  Anne  Hutchinson 
could  expect  neither  from  her  accusois 
not  her  judges.  All  the  errors  imput«d 
to  her— and  they  were  sufficiently  venial 
of  themselves — mere  quibbles,  in  fact — 
might  and  should,  we  thiuk,  have  been 
settled  within  the  church  of  wliich  she 
was  a  member;  but  the  voice  of  tho 
community  in  which  she  lived,  which 
know  and  respected  her  most  for  her 
Christian  virtues  and  her  shining  talents, 
was  silenced  in  the  general  outcry  raised 
from  without,  "Crucify  her,  crucify  her!"  j^^^^ 

and,  weakly  yielding  to  it,  the  civil  arm 
struck  her  down  as  relentlessly  is  it  would  liave  ilone  the  worst 
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of  criminals  or  the  luost  dangerous  enemy  to  public  order.  Mia. 
>[utchinson  was  ilriven  with  ignominy  from  her  homo  into  exile, 
for  maintaining  in  her  own  honse  tliat  a  mere  profession  of  faith 
could  not  evidence  salvation  unless  the  Spirit  Hrat  revealed  itself 
from  within.  Ilcr  appeal  is  to  be  heard.  It  is  too  late  to  blot 
out  the  ruconl,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  reverse  tlie  attainder. 

We  begin  oiir  sketch  with  a  simple  introduction. 

Anne  Marbury  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  Marbury,  who  was 
first  a  minister  iu  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  in  l^ndon.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  whuu  following  lier  aller  career. 
Slie  was  the  daughter  of  a  scholar  and  a  theologian.  Naturally, 
therefore,  much  of  her  unmarried  as  well  as  her  married  life  hod 
been  passe<l  in  the  society  of  ministers,  whom  she  learned  to 
esteem  more  for  what  they  knew  than  for  what  they  preached. 
The  same  fact,  too,  her  intellectual  gifts  being  considered,  reason- 
ably accfunits  for  her  pondering  deeply  the  tniths  of  Christian- 
ity and  her  fondness  for  theological  discussion  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  as  involving  the  great  problem  of  her  own  life.  It 
was  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  had  lived  and  moved  and  bod 
her  being.  It  aroused  and  quickcne<t  her  intellectual  faculties 
and  perceptions.  She  lived,  too,  in  a  time  of  great  religious 
excitement,  soon  to  become  one  of  active  warfrtre,  the  period  of 
the  great  Puritan  revolt,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  how  that 
movement,  which  bad  enlisted  some  of  the  noblest  women  in 
England,  should  absi>rb  such  a  one  as  Atme,  who  was  intel- 
lectually an  enthusiast  and  morally  an  agitator,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  breatlie  the  atmos]>licre  of  adulation,  and  who 
was  ambitious,  capable,  and  adroit.  While  still  young,  she  mar- 
ried William  Hutchinson,  a  country  <,'i>ntleman  of  good  character 
and  estate,  also  of  Lincolnshire.  We  know  very  little  of  him, 
and  that  little  comes  from  Winthrop,  the  bitter  enemy  and  pet^ 
secutor  of  his  wife,  who  indeed  speaks  of  the  husband  in  terms 
approaching  contempt.  But  this  is  also  an  unconscious  tribute 
to  the  superior  talents  of  Anne.  Were  it  all  true,  we  simply 
discover  once  more  the  mutual  yet  unaccountable  sympathy 
existing  between  a  strong  woman  and  a  weak  man  which  it  is 
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the  custom  of  the  world  to  satirize  or  to  sneer  at.  There  is, 
however,  little  douht  that  the  attachment  of  one  for  the  other 
was  mutually  lasting  and  sincere,  in  spite  of  the  sore  trials  to 
which  their  married  life  was  exposed.  But  allowing  that  he 
was  eclipsed  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his  wife,  there  is  quite 
enough  evidence  to  prove  that  William  Hutchinson  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character  and  worth.  He  played  a  secondary,  but  no 
ignoble,  part  in  the  events  we  have  to  narrat.e. 

It  happened  that  the  Hutchinsons  were  parishioners  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton  when  that  celebrated  divine  was  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  For  him  and  his  abili- 
ties Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  the  highest  respect  and  esteem.  And 
when  Cotton  fled  to  New  England,  as  he  like  so  many  others 
was  at  length  compelled  to  do,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops,  the  Hutchinsons  also  resolved  to  emi- 
grate thither,  and  presently  the  whole  family  did  so.  It  is 
proper  to  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  sister  had 
married  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  another  minister  of  Lin- 
colnshire, who  was  also  deprived  for  nonconformity,  and  who 
also  came  to  Xew  England  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
of  Archbishop  Laud. 

The  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  her  mar- 
riage and  that  of  her  removal  to  America  is  very  imperfectly 
lilJod  out  in  the  notices  we  have  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  life.  We 
are  not  made  acquainted  with  any  of  those  fonuative  processes 
by  which  she  became  so  well  equipped  for  the  mental  and 
spiritual  conflict  that  she  was  soon  to  eTiter  upon  with  an 
adversary  who. could  neither  learn  nor  forget.  A  family  had 
now  grown  up  around  her.  The  oldest  children  were  now 
young  inen  and  young  women ;  so  that  it  was  no  young, 
sentimental,  or  unbalanced  novice,  but  a  middle-aged,  ma- 
tured, and  experienced  woman  of  the  world  who  embarked 
in  the  autumn  of  1634  for  New  England,  looking  eagerly 
there  to  obtain  and  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  among  those 
who  might  be  supposed,  if  any  people  on  the  earth  could,  to 
know  its  value. 
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During  the  voyage  she  entered  into  discussions  with  some 
Puritan  ministers  who  were  also  going  out  to  New  England, 
upon  such  abstruse  points  as  wliat  were  the  evidences  of  justi- 
fication, and  she  broadly  hinted  that  when  they  should  arrive 
at  their  destination  they  might  expect  to  hear  more  from  her. 
From  these  things,  trivial  in  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  considered  herself  to  have  a  mission  to  deliver  to 
the  people  and  churches  of  New  England.  She  avowed  her 
entire  belief  in  direct  revelations  made  to  the  elect,  moreover 
declaring  that  never  had  anything  of  importance  happened  to 
her  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  her  beforehand. 

The  vessel  made  her  port  on  the  18th  of  September,  1634. 
Its  appearance  was  so  mean  and  so  uninviting,  that  one  of  her 
fellow  passengers,  supposing  it  to  have  depressed  her  spirits, 
commented  upon  it,  in  order,  as  it  a])peared,  to  draw  her  out. 
But  she  denied  that  the  meanness  of  the  place  had  in  any  way 
affected  her,  because,  i\s  she  siiicl,  "  she  knew  that  the  bounds 
of  her  habitation  were  already  determined." 

Upon  their  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Hutchinson  made  their 
application  to  be  received  as  members  of  the  church.  This 
step  was  indispensable  to  admit  them  into  Christian  fellowship 
and  him  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  was  admitted  in  Octo- 
ber, but  in  conserjuence  of  the  reports  already  spread  concerning 
her  extravagant  opinions,  ^Lrs.  Hut(;hinson  was  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination  before  her  request  was  granted.  She, 
however,  passed  through  the  ordeal  safely,  the  examining  min- 
isters, one  of  whom  was  her  old  and  l)eloved  pastor,  Mr.  Cotton, 
declaring  themselves  satisfied  with  her  answers.  She  entered 
the  Boston  church  in  November. 

For  some  time  onward  we  hear  very  little  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
except  that  she  was  treated  with  particular  respect  and  attention 
by  Mr.  Cotton  and  others.  The  getting  settled  in  a  new  home 
probably  occupied  her  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Her 
husband  took  a  house  in  Boston,  and  being  duly  admitted  a 
frexjman  of  the  Colony,  he  was  immediately  called  upon  to  bear 
his  part  in  business  of  public  concern,  which  he  did  willingly 
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and  bithfully.  He  received  a  grant  of  knda  in  Braintree  from 
the  General  Court.  He  was  elected  to,  iind  serveil  for  sever.tl 
terms  as  a  deputy  in,  tliis  body,  it  Iwing,  singularly  enough,  his 
fortuni:  to  sit  aa  a  member  when  Kuger  Williams  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  tried  for  his  heretical  opiuions,  and  banished  by  it 
out  of  the  Colony. 

The  year  1C3G  was  destined  to  witness  one  of  the  greatest 
leiigious  commotioua  that  have  ever  puzzleil  the  unlearned  or  seri- 
ously called  ill  ijuestion  the  wisdom  of  the  foimders  of  the  Colony. 
The  more  it  ia  stiidiud  the  more  inexplicable  it  apiwara. 


A  young  man  of  1  beral  v  ews  wl  o  1  a  I  not  been  hanlened 
by  persec  t  on  was  tl  en  go  emor  of  tl  e  C  olony,  and,  for  the 
moment,  the  pop  lar  1 1  1  Tl  s  vis  H  rry  Vane,  who  after- 
wards d  ed  on  the  scafl  11  lie  w  tl  Mr  Cotton  took  much 
not  ce  of  Mre.  Hutch  son  a  I  the  r  example  was  (quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  lead  ng  and  11  eirt  al  people  of  the  town,  who 
treated  her  w  th  raacl  co  1  rit  on  t  1  res]K'et.  Alrciuly  ber 
benevolence  toward  tl  o  suE"  r    ^  or  tl  e  nee  iy  ba<t  won  fi>r  her 
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many  friends,  while  Iier  iiitrepiility  of  soul  and  her  capacity 
for  dealing  with  those  interesting  i]uestiona  from  the  discussion 
of  which  they  were  excludcO,  lod  many  of  lier  own  sex  to  look 
up  to  her  not  only  as  a  person  whoiie  opinions  were  worth 
reganliiig,  but  also  with  admiration  amounting'  to  homage. 

Adopting  an  estabUshed  custom  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
held  in  liet  own  hoiiac  two  weekly  meetings,  —  one  for  men  oiid 
women,  and  one  excliisivelv  for  women,  — at  which  she  was  tlie 
oracle.  These  meetings  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hear 
read  and  to  discuss  the  sermons  of  the  previous  Sabbath,  and 
for  general  religious  conversation  and  edification.  They  wero 
what  woiilil  be  called  in  c>ur  own  day  a  club.  Tlie  bringing 
women  together  in  any  way  for  inde[)eudeiit  thought  and  action 
was  a  moat  bold  and  novel  innovation,  n><)uiriiig  much  moral 
courage  on  the  jmrt  of  the  mover.  Hur  manner  an<l  address, 
her  ready  wit,  her  thorough  mastery  of  lior  subject,  the  strong 
purpose  she  displayed,  c-iitablishcd  her  ascendency  in  tliese  dis- 
cussions, and  were  fast  gaining  for  her  a  i>opularity  that,  spread- 
ing from  her  house  as  a  centre,  alarmed  the  ministers  for  their 
own  hold  upon  the  public  miml,  and  so  det<^rniined  them  to 
call  her  and  her  doctrines  seriously  to  account. 

That  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  conversations  wore  not  at  first  con- 
sidered to  be  dangerous  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  effects, 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  most  eminent  ministers  and 
magistrati^s,  attntoted  by  her  fame,  came  from  all  ijnarters  to 
hear  and  ilisputc  with  her.  Su<;h  was  her  ready  command  of 
Scripture  authorities  and  her  skill  in  using  all  tlie  weapons  of 
argument,  that  the  strongest  heads  in  the  colony  found  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  her  successfully  upon  her  chosen 
grtmnd.  She  was  impa.ssioned,  she  was  adroit ;  she  was  an 
enthusiast,  and  yet  she  was  subtle,  logical,  and  deep :  she  waa 
a  woman  who  believed  herself  inspired  to  di)  a  certain  work, 
and  who  bad  the  courage  of  her  convictions.  Could  any  other 
have  brought  such  men  as  Cotton,  Vane,  Wheelwright,  Codding- 
ton,  completely  U>  embmce  her  views,  or  have  sent  one  like 
Winthrop  to  his  closet,  wrestling  with  himself,  yet  more  than 
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half  persuaded  1  To  call  such  a  woman  an  adventuress,  a  ter- 
magant, or  a  "Jezebel,"  is  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  be^t  minds  in  tlie  Colony. 

Anne  Hutchinson's  doctrines  were,  in  plain  English,  these  : 
She  held  and  advocated  as  the  highest  truth  tliat  a  person  could 
be  justified  only  by  an  actual  and  manifest  revelation  of  the 
spirit  to  him  personally.  There  could  be,  she  said,  no  other 
evidence  of  grace.  She  repudiated  a  doctrine  of  works,  and 
she  denied  that  holiness  of  living  alone  could  be  received  as 
evidence  of  regeneration,  since  hypocrites  miglit  live  outwardly 
as  pure  lives  as  the  saints  do.  The  Puritiin  churches  held  that 
sanctification  by  the  will  was  evidence  of  justification. 

For  a  time  people  of  every  condition  were  drawn  into  the 
dispute  alx)ut  these  subtleties.  The  B<3ston  church  divided  upon 
it,  the  greater  number,  however,  siding  witli  Mr.  Cotton,  whose 
views  were  understood  to  agree  with  tliose  maintained  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  From  Boston  it  rapidly  spread  into  the  country, 
but  there,  removed  from  the  potent  personal  magnetism  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  the  clergy  were  better  able  to  withstand  the  move- 
ment that  it  may  be  tnily  said  had  carried  Boston  by  storm. 

In  announcing  these  opinions  of  hers,  Mre.  Hutchinson  freely 
criticised  those  ministers  who  preached  a  covenant  of  works. 
This  embittered  them  toward  her.  Emboldened  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  her  followers,  she  became  more  and  more 
aggressive,  so  that  the  number  of  her  enemies  was  increasing  in 
proportion  to  that  of  her  proselytes.  The  breach  that  coolness 
and  moderation  might  easily  have  bridged  soon  widened  into 
a  gulf  that  could  not  be  crossed.  Unsusi)icious  of  any  danger, 
or  that  what  was  said  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  house  was 
being  carefully  treasured  up  against  her,  poor  Mrs.  Hutchinstm 
was  led  into  speaking  her  mind  more  freely  as  to  doctrines  and 
i)ersons  than  was  consistent  with  prudence  or  foresight,  so  that 
before  she  was  aware  of  it  what  had  so  far  been  a  harmless  war 
of  words,  now  becoming  an  unrcconcilable  feud,  burst  forth  into 
a  war  of  factions.     Events  then  marched  mi)i(lly  on. 

Grovernor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
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kd  tbo  ojipositioii  in  Huston.  Tlio  luutttT  was  first  brought 
before  the  I  Jfiieml  Court  u|)iin  a  synnoii  preached  by  Mr.  WLecl- 
wriglit,  aud  iu  thin  hoilj-  the  country  was  ahlu  to  make  head 
against  tlie  town,  A  jxirsunul  fitrut.'glo  ensued  between  Wiatbrop 
and  Vane,  in  whiuh  the  former  was  victorious.  Vano  then  left 
the  country  in  dis^'ust. 

The  party  havinj;  ;ii  it  were  loat  Its  head,  made  uo  difference 
with  Mi«.  Hut4:hinsou.  >She  uoutinueil  her  lectures,  uiidisturlx^d 
by  the  sigu»  of  the  ap]>riKicbing  stoi'in,  until  all  the  cliurches 
could  be  suuiiudiied  to  a  general  synml,  which  axiicnibled  in  great 
Bolpiunity  at  t',ind)ridyf,  to  sit  in  judgment  ujwn  the  new  anil 
startling  Faiuilislie  doetriiieci.  This  was  the  first  synod  hchl  in 
tlie  western  lieniiKjihere.  Its  i lei i bend-ions  were  preceded  l>v 
a  day  of  fastiufj;  and  [iriyer  tlimiighout  the  tJoloiiy.  Wiiat  it 
decreet!  would  1h'  sustainei]  by  the  civil  ]iower. 

Tlui  coni'ociitioii  was  a  Kti>rniy  one.  'I'hn^e  weeks  were  t<{H>nt 
in  discussing  tlic  crnii^f  that  wew^  fonniilated  in  the  indictment 
presented  tci  it.  Perceiving  the  drift  towiird  jiersucntiou,  some 
of  the  members  for  Itoston  withilvi-w  in  disgust.  The  Synod 
finished  by  cr>ndemniug  as  ln'resics  all  of  the  eighty  odd  points 
covering  tlie  new  opinions,  tiius  bringing  them  within  the  pale 
tif  the  law.  Mr.  <^llton  was  eilh.^r  hm  weak  or  too  politic  to 
withstand  the  pn.-ssure  brought  tii  biair  upon  him,  and  he  gave 
a  qualified  iwibi'sion  tu  tin'  proceedings. 

Being  thus  backed  by  the  wljole  spiritual  power  of  the  Colony, 
the  ■\Vitithn>])  jwirty  no  longer  lu-sitatcd  to  use  w^verc  measures. 
Mr,  Wheelwright  wa.s  fii'st  railed  before  thi!  Court,  to  be  sum- 
marily senbmced  to  disfranclii.seinent  and  Imiiishmcnt.  No 
one  pn'temls  that  lie  was  mif  an  able,  puri',  and  upright  man. 
Others  of  Jlrs,  Hutcbins.ui's  adbiTcnts  n-eeived  various  sen- 
tences. Then  the  [iric.itt;;^'  and  jinijihetess  herself  was  arraigned 
at  the  bar  as  a  criuiiiial  ..f  the  most  dangenms  kind. 

The  proc'ceiiings  at  tins  trial  are  pri'sen'ed  iu  the  '-History  of 
Jlassaehuaetts  under  the  Colony  anil  I'rovince,"  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Huteldnson,  the  descendant  of  tlie  persocutcil  Anne,  is  the 
author.     They  are  voluminous.     Winthrop,  who  presided,  first 
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catechized  her.  Slie  answerod  hiin  boldly,  but  with  dignity. 
Then  Bmdstreet,  and  then  Dudley,  the  deputy-governor,  took 
turns  in  trying  to  extort  from  her  some  damaging  admission. 
The  following  colloquy,  taken  from  the  records,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered  at  that  early 
day :  — 

Deputy^oveni&r.     **  Let  her  witnesses  be  called." 

Govemwr.     "  Who  be  they  1 " 

Mrs,  Hutchinson.  "  Mr.  Leverett,  and  our  teacher,  and  Mr. 
Coggeshall." 

Governor.     "  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  not  present." 

Mr.  CoggeskalL  "  Yes,  but  I  was,  only  I  desired  to  be  silent 
until  I  was  called." 

Governor.  "  Will  you,  Mr.  Coggeshall,  say  that  she  did  not 
say  so]" 

Mr.  Coggeshall,  "  Yes,  I  dare  say  that  she  did  not  say  all 
that  which  they  lay  against  her." 

Mr,  Peters.  "  How  dare  you  look  into  the  court  to  say  such 
a  word  1 " 

Mr,  Coggeshall.  "  Mr.  Peters  takes  upon  him  to  forbid  me. 
I  shall  be  silent.*' 

As  the  governor  was  about  to  pass  sentence,  Mr.  Goddington 
arose  and  spoke  some  manly  words,  which  did  him  no  less  honor 
because  the  case  was  prejudged. 

Mr,  Goddington,  "  I  do  think  that  you  are  going  to  censure, 
therefore  I  desire  to  speak  a  word." 

Governor.     "  I  pray  you  speak." 

Mr.  Goddington.  "  There  is  one  thing  objected  against  the 
meetings.  What  if  she  designed  to  edify  her  own  family  hi  her 
own  meetings,  may  none  else  be  present]" 
.  Governor.  "  If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  that, 
it  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Goddington,  that  you  should  interrupt  us  in 
proceeding  to  censure."  Then,  addressing  the  Court,  he 
added : 

"  It  is  well  discerned  to  the  Court  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  can 
tell  when  to  speak  and  when  to  hold  her  tongue.     Upon  the 
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answering  of  a  question  which  we  desire  her  to  tell  her  thoughts 
of,  she  desires  to  be  pardoned." 

Anne  Hutchinson  did  not  fall  into  the  snare.  She  replied : 
"  It  is  one  thing  for  me  to  come  before  a  public  magistracy  and 
there  to  speak  what  they  would  have  me  to  speak,  and  another 
when  a  man  comes  to  me  in  a  way  of  friendship,  privately; 
there  is  difference  in  that." 

Six  of  the  foremost  ministers  in  the  Colony,  among  whom 
were  the  Apostle  Eliot  and  the  subsequently  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  then  gave  evidence  that  slie  had  told  them  tliey  were 
not  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  they  preached 
a  covenant  of  works.  Only  Mr.  Shepard,  of  the  Cambridge 
church,  spoke  of  her  considerately ;  the  rest  had  steeled  them- 
selves against  her. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  a  plump  denial  to  some  things  that 
these  ministers  had  alleged,  and  then  she  prudently  askeil  that 
they  might  be  rei[uired  to  give  their  evidence  under  oath,  in 
a  case  touching  her  personal  liberty  as  this  did.  To  this  the 
Governor  strongly  demurred ;  but  Mrs.  Hutchinson  stoutly  main- 
taining her  right,  she  finally  prevailed.  From  a  score  or  more 
of  accusers,  the  number  of  ministers  who  were  willing  to  swear 
was  thus  reduced  to  three. 

The  only  i)ersons  who  spoke  for  her  were  silenced  by  being 
browbeaten.  Her  fate  was  determined  when  the  Court  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Cotton  defended  her  weakly  and  equivocally.  Mr. 
Coddington  most  valiantly,  but  to  as  little  purpose.  Seeing 
how  the  case  was  going  against  her,  he  spoke  up  hotly  while 
smarting  under  the  rebuke  just  administered  by  the  President : 

"  I  beseech  you  do  not  speak  so  to  force  things  along,  for  I 
do  not,  for  my  own  i)art,  see  any  ecjuity  in  all  your  proceedings. 
Here  is  no  law  of  God  that  she  hath  broken,  nor  any  law  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  deserves  no  censure.  And  if  she  say  that 
the  elders  preach  as  the  apostles  did  (before  the  Ascension),  why 
they  preached  a  covenant  of  grace,  and  what  wrong  is  that  to 
them  t " 

Governor  Winthrop  then  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment 
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against  the  woman  who,  as  Coddington  truly  said,  "  had  broken 
no  law  either  of  God  or  of  man." 

This  mockery  of  a  trial,  in  which  the  judges  expounded 
theology  instead  of  law,  and  in  which  no  rule  of  evidence  was 
respected  until  the  prosecutors  were  shamed  into  allowing  the 
prisoner's  demand  that  her  accusers  shoiUd  be  sworn,  was  now 
ended.  Pending  the  further  order  of  the  Court,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Joseph  Weld,  of 
Roxbury.  She  had  still  another,  probably  a  harder,  trial  to  go 
through  with,  when  the  Boston  church  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  and  which  had  so  lately  applauded  and  caressed  her, 
sat  in  judgment  upon  her  and  excommunicated  her.  Her  hus- 
band then  sold  all  his  property,  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  the  Island  of  Aquidueck,  as  did  many  others  whose  opinions 
had  brought  them  under  the  censure  of  the  governing  powers. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  nobly  stood  by  his  wife  to  the  last.  When  a 
committee  of  the  Boston  churcli  went  to  Ithode  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  these  lost  sheep  back  into  the 
fold,  he  told  them  that  he  accounted  his  wife  "a  dear  saint 
and  servant  of  God." 

The  triumphant  opposition  now  carried  matters  with  a  heavy 
hand.  Winthrop  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  crush  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  followers.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great  number 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  had  become  involved 
in  these  troubles,  and  who  were  now  deprived  of  their  political 
privileges  as  a  punishment  therefor,  also  removed  to  Rhode 
Island.  Of  these  Coddington  and  Dunimer  had  been  assist- 
ants or  counsellors;  Hutchinson,  Coggeshall,  and  Aspinwall  were 
representatives.  Rainsford,  Sanford,  Savage,  Eliot,  Easton,  Ben- 
dall,  and  Denison,  were  all  persons  of  distinction.  About  sixty 
others  were  disarmed.  These  exiles,  having  purchased  the  island 
of  the  Indians,  were  the  first  to  found  a  civil  government  there. 
And  thus  did  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  become  the 
head  of  the  comer. 

The  rest  of  Mrs.  Hukhinson's  history  is  briefly  told.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  which  happened  five  years  later,  she 
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agaiu  removed  with  lit'r  family  into  the  Dutch  territory  of  New 
Nethei'hinds,  eettliiig  near  what  is  now  Now  Itochelle.  During 
_  the  following  year  her  house  was  suddeoly  assaulted  by  hostile 
Indiaus,  who,  iu  tlicir  revengeful  I'ury,  munlered  the  whole 
fumily,  excepting  only  one  liaughtur,  who  was  carried  away  into 
captivity, 

Mrs.  Hutchinsnik'ij  <it)ence  consisted  in  using  the  great  intel- 
lectual powers  with  which  she  waa  undeniably  gifted  for  solving 
the  problem  of  her  own  life.  Her  enemies  vaiKjuished,  hut  they 
could  not  convince,  her.  It  is  not  denied  that  slie  was  a  pure 
woman,  an  atlectioiiatc  wife  and  mother,  to  the  poor  a  bene- 
factor, and  to  her  eouvietious  of  Christian  duty  conscientious 
and  faithful  to  tho  last.  To  succeeding  generations  she  is  an 
amazing  example  of  the  intolcnineo  existing  in  her  day. 


THE   DEATH   OF  llAINSBOROUGH. 


THE  civil  ware  in  Kngland  preceding  the  detlironement  and 
death  of  Charles  I.  oi>ened  an  alluring  lield  for  reaping 
indiviilual  renown  which  many  adventurous  New  Englanders 
hastened  to  enter.  It  was  tliero  in  New  England,  if  anywhere, 
that  tho  revolt  against  tho  crushing  tymnny  from  which  thou- 
sands had  fled  should  lind  its  legitiniiite  echo.  Moreover,  an 
ap|ical  to  arms  hail  beeonio  the  <lream  of  many  of  the  entliusiiw- 
f  J  J,  m  n  f  tl  i  11  nrti  d  age  N'o  sooner,  therefore,  had  the 
1  Iw        In         tl        tl   SI  f  New  England,  taking 

tl        r  B  U  10        S]        I    npiers  in  their  hands, 

11  i  tl     u    1  I      tl      b.  f  tho  I'arliament,  and 

f  II        ca       1      tl  tl       i,     1  n   les  an  enduring  record 
ui   ntl     1    t    y    ftl     t 

F  remoat  am     g  tl  oh        1     t    rs  1     the  Puritan  cause  was 
WiJ  am  Ra  n  b  ro  ),h      1      1      d  1    -o        1031),  and  was,  with 
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Robert  Sedgwick  and  Israel  S  tough  ton,  then  a  member  of  the 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  Rainsborough  had 
speedily  risen  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  in  which  this  Stougliton  was  lieutenant-colonel,  Nehemiah 
Bourne,  a  Boston  shipwright,  major,  and  John  Leverett,  after- 
wards governor,  a  captain ;  William  Hudson,  supposed  to  be 
also  of  Boston,  was  ensign.  A  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  also 
served  with  credit  in  these  same  wars,  and  in  New  England 
the  having  furnished  one  of  Oliver's  soldiers  was  long  one  of 
the  most  valued  of  family  traditions. 

Rainsborough  owed  his  rapid  advancement  to  the  distinguished 
gallantry  that  he  displayed  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  his  zeal 
for  the  cause,  both  of  which  qualifications,  so  essential  in  the 
Puritan  soldier,  earned  for  him  the  wann  friendship  of  Crom- 
well, with  whom  he  was  thoroughly  one  in  spirit.  Indeed  he 
appears  to  have  held  political  sentiments  quite  as  advanced  as 
those  of  his  great  leader.  We  find  him  sustaining  positions  of 
high  trust  both  in  camp  and  council,  always  with  ability,  and 
always  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

In  the  memorable  storming  of  Bristol,  then  held  by  Prince 
Rupert,  Rainsborough  commanded  a  brigade  which  was  posted 
in  front  of  the  strongest  part  of  the  enemy's  lino  of  defence. 
The  duty  of  assaulting  this  position  fell  to  him.  Cromwell  tells 
how  it  was  performed,  in  an  official  letter  written  from  Bristol 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  place. 

"Colonel  Rainsborough *s  post  was  near  to  Durham  Down, 
whereof  the  dragoons  and  three  regiments  of  horse  made  good  a 
post  upon  the  Down,  between  him  and  the  River  Avon,  on  his 
right  hand.  And  from  Colonel  Riiinsborough's  quarters  to 
Froom  River,  on  his  left,  a  part  of  Colonel  Birch's  and  the 
whole  of  General  Skippon's  regiment  were  to  maintain  that 
post." 

The  signal  for  storming  being  given,  the  Parliamentary 
troops  advanced  with  great  resolution  against  the  enemy's  whole 
line,  and  were  suddenly  in  possession  of  the  greater  portion 
of  it 
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"  During  this,"  says  the  General,  *'  Colonel  Rainsborough  and 
Colonel  Hammoud  attempted  Pryor's  Hill  Fort  and  the  line 
downward  towards  Froom;  and  the  major-general's  regiment 
being  to  storm  towaixls  Froom  River,  Colonel  Hammond  pos- 
sessed the  line  immediately,  and  beating  the  enemy  from  it, 
made  way  for  the  horse  to  enter.  Colonel  Rainsborough,  who 
had  the  hardest  task  of  all  at  Pryor's  Hill  Fort,  attempted  ity 
and  fought  near  three  hours  for  it.  And  indeed  there  was  great 
despair  of  carrying  the  place,  it  being  exceedingly  high,  a  ladder 
of  thirty  rounds  scarcely  reaching  the  top  thereof;  but  his  reso- 
lution was  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  inaccessibleness  and 
difficulty,  ho  would  not  give  it  over.  The  enemy  had  four 
pieces  of  cannon  upon  it,  which  they  plied  with  round  and  case 
shot  upon  our  men ;  his  lieutenant,  Colonel  Bo  wen  (Bourne), 
and  others  were  two  hours  at  push  of  pike,  standing  upon  the 
palisades,  but  could  not  enter.  But  now  Colonel  Hammond 
being  entered  the  line  ...  by  means  of  this  entrance  of  Colonel 
Hammond,  thi^y  did  storm  the  fort  on  that  part  which  was 
inward  ;  and  so  Colonel  Rainsborough's  and  Colonel  Hammond's 
men  entered  the  fort,  and  immediately  put  almost  all  the  men 
in  it  to  the  sword." 

For  his  resolute  bmvery  on  this  occasion  Rainsborough  was 
one  of  the  officers  deputed  by  Fairfax  to  receive  tlie  surrender 
of  the  place. 

Rainsborough  subseciuently  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  tlie  Army,  with  Ireton  and  Hammond,  to  treat  with  the 
King,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  officers  who  stirred  up  in  the 
Army  that  spirit  of  discontent  with  tlie  lialf  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment whicli,  bursting  out  into  open  revolt,  j)aved  the  way  to  its 
final  and  humiliating  tlownfill. 

When  the  insurrection  immodiat<dy  prece<ling  the  second 
civil  war  broke  out,  Rainsborouj^'h  was  in  c(mimand  and  on 
boar<l  of  tlio  English  fleet,  and  he  is  then  called  Admiral 
Rainsborough.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sailors  embraced, 
almost  to  a  man,  the  Royalist  side.  They  put  their  Admiral  on 
shore,  and  then  hoisted  sail  for  Holland  and  the  young  Prince 
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of  Walea     Rainsborough  then  went  up  to  London,  presently 
receiving  orders  to  go  upon  his  last  service,  into  Yorkshire. 

It  was  in  the  year  1648  that  the  Yorkshire  Royalists,  who 
had  been  living  in  quiet  since  the  first  war,  were  again  excited 
by  intelligence  of  Duke  Hamilton's  intended  invasion.  A  plan 
was  laid  and  successfully  carried  out  by  them  to  surprise  Pom- 
fret  Castle  (sometimes  called  Pontefract),  the  greatest  and 
strongest  castle  in  all  England,  then  held  by  Colonel  Cotterel  as 
governor  for  the  Parliament.  It  was  then  victualled  to  with- 
stand a  long  siege.  The  Castle  was  soon  besieged  by  Sir  Edward 
Rhodes  and  Sir  Henry  Cholmondley  with  five  thousand  regular 
troops,  but  the  royal  garrison  stubbornly  held  out  for  the 
King. 

It  being  likely  to  prove  a  tedious  affair,  General  Rainsborough 
was  sent  from  London  by  the  Parliament  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  it.  He  pitched  his  headquarters  for  the  moment  at  Don- 
caster,  twelve  miles  from  Pom  fret,  with  twelve  hundred  foot 
and  two  regiments  of  horse. 

The  Castle  garrison  having  in  some  way  learned  of  Hamilton's 
disastrous  defeat  at  Prt»ston,  that  he  was  in  full  retreat  for  Scot- 
land, and  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  commanded  the 
English  in  that  battle,  was  a  prisoner,  formed  the  bold  design 
of  seizing  General  Rainsborough  in  his  camp  and  holding  him 
as  a  hostage  for  Sir  ^larmaduke ;  for  it  was  clear  enough  that  the 
principal  actors  in  this  unlucky  rising  would  now  be  in  great 
peril  of  losing  their  heads  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The 
scheme  seemed  all  the  more  feasible  because  the  General  and 
his  men  were  under  no  ai^i)rehension  of  any  surprise ;  the  Castle 
being  twelve  miles  distant,  closely  besieged,  and  being  moreover 
now  the  only  garrison  held  for  the  King  in  all  England. 

The  plan  was  shrewdly  laid,  favored  by  circumstances,  and 
was  completely  successful,  except  that  instead  of  bringing  the 
General  off  as  a  prisoner,  they  killed  him.  With  twenty-two 
picked  men,  all  bold  riders  and  well  mounted,  Captiin  William 
Paulden  penetrated  through  the  besiegers'  lines  into  Doncaster 
undiscovered.      The   guartls   were   immediately   assaulted    and 
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dispersed,  while  a  party  of  four  troopers  made  direct  for  the 
Generars  lo<lgings.  At  the  door  they  were  met  by  his  lieutenant, 
who,  upon  their  announcing  that  they  had  come  with  despatches 
from  General  Cromwell,  conducted  them  to  the  chamber  where 
Rainsborough  was  in  bed.  While  the  General  was  opening 
the  false  despatch,  which  contained  nothing  but  blank  paper, 
the  King's  men  told  him  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  but  that 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  if  he  went  quietly 
along  with  them.  They  then  disarmed  his  lieutenant,  who  had 
so  innocently  facilitated  their  design,  and  brought  both  the 
General  and  him  out  of  the  house.  A  horse  stood  reatly  saddled, 
which  Rainsborough  was  directed  to  mount.  He  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  do  so,  and  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup ;  but  upon  look- 
ing about  him  and  seeing  only  four  enemies,  while  his  lieutenant 
and  a  sentinel  (wiiom  they  had  not  disarmed)  were  standing  by 
him,  he  suddenly  pulled  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup  and  cried 
out,  "  Arms  /  Amis  I " 

Upon  this,  one  of  his  enemies,  letting  fall  his  sword  and  pis- 
tol, —  for  the  object  was  to  take  the  General  alive,  —  caught 
hold  of  Rainsborough,  who  grappled  fiercely  with  him,  and  both 
fell  struggling  to  the  ground.  The  General's  lieutenant  then 
picked  up  the  trooper's  pistol,  but  was  instantly  run  through 
the  body  by  Paulden's  lieutenant  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
cocking  it.  A  third  then  stabbed  Rainsborough  in  the  neck ; 
yet  the  General  gained  his  feet  with  the  trooper's  sword,  with 
whom  he  had  been  struggling,  in  his  hand.  Seeing  him  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  be  taken,  the  lieutenant  of  the  party 
then  passed  his  sword  through  his  body,  when  the  brave  but 
ill-fated  Rainsborough  fell  dead  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
courtyard. 
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THE  CASE   OF  MISTRESS  ANN  HIBBINS. 


1656. 


"  rllHE  devil  is  in  it '  "     Is  not  thia  pithy  expression,  we  in- 
J-     iiuire,  a  surviving  nji'iucntu  of  tlio  dark  ilay  of  super- 
stition, wlien  everytliiiiK  tliat  vrae  stran}^  or  inexplicable  waa  by 
common  consent  referrud  to  the  devices  of  the  Kvil  One  J 

It  would  bo  hoth  interesting  and  instnictive  further  to  ask 
if  there  are  still  people  who  regard 
spilling  the  sidt,  beginning  a  journey 
on  Friday,  breaking;  a  looking-glass,  or 
sitting  with  thirteen  at  the  tahle,  as 
things  of  ovil  omen,  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided ;  or  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  admit  that  hanging  a  chumi 
about  a  ehild's  neck,  setting  a-  hen  on 
an  odd  number  of  eggs,  ]iutting  trust 
in  a  rusty  liorscslioe,  or  seeing  the 
■."  moon  over  a  particular  shoulder, — 
to  sity  nothing  of  dreams,  signs,  or 
b:iunt<.>il  houses,  —  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  so  many  indications  of 
tbi.^  pront'nei«i  of  our  nature  to  admit 
the  KUpcruiitural.  Nor  is  it  so  long 
ago  siiK-i!  people  were  living  in  the 
England  who  could  remember  reputed 
Ircad  tbi'v  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the 
d.  U]"in  looking  back  over  the  ground 
that  the  enlightenment  of  tiie  age  baa  c<uiquere<l,  one  is  half 
inclined  to  say  that,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  superstition  will  be 
about  the  last  thing  emdiuated  fi'imi  the  human  mind.  It  is  in 
order  to  enable  the  rt^ader  fairly  ti)  luake  the  comparison  of  his 
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ntral  towns  of  New 
witches,  and  what  < 
ignorant  t 
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own  with  a  remote  time  that  we  offer  him  these  hints  before 
beginning  our  story  about  Mrs.  Hibbins. 

The  little  that  can  be  recovered  concerning  this  most  unfor- 
tunate woman,  of  whom  we  would  gladly  know  more  than  we 
do,  puts  any  connected  account  of  her  out  of  the  question. 
Our  curiosity  is  strongly  piqued,  only  to  be  unsatisfied  at  last 
by  a  perusal  of  the  few  meiigre  scraps  that  have  the  seal  of 
authenticity  upon  them.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  it  ever 
will  be  satisfied. 

We  simply  know  that  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins,  the  aged  widow  of 
a  merchant  of  note,  the  reputed  sister  of  the  Deputy-Govenior 
of  the  Colony,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1G56  for  being  a  witch.  This  relationship  by  blood 
and  marriage  announces  a  person  of  superior  condition  in  life, 
and  not  some  wretched  and  friendless  hag  such  as  is  associated 
with  the  popular  idea  of  a  witch.  It  supposes  her  to  have  had 
connections  powerful  enough  to  protect  her  in  sucli  an  extremity 
as  that  of  life  or  death  in  which  she  was  placed.  But  in  her 
case  it  is  clear  that  they  were  powerless  to  stay  the  final  execu- 
tion of  the  horrid  sentence,  which  was  carried  into  effect,  with 
all  its  revolting  details,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Court. 

To  be  censorious  is  easy  here.  Such  a  tale  of  horror  is  in 
fact  a  shock  to  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  solid  wis- 
dom and  well-balanced  judgments  characterizing  our  ancient 
lawgivers.  Still,  when  kings  wrote  learned  ti-eatises,  ministers 
preached,  and  poets  rhymed  about  it,  — wlien  the  penal  statutes 
of  all  civilized  States  recognized  and  punished  it  as  a  crime,  — 
people  of  every  condition  may  well  be  pardoned  for  putting  full 
faith  in  witchcraft  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  category  of  in- 
contestable facts,  admitted  by  the  wis(>«t  and  lioliest  men,  and 
punished  as  such  by  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man.  What  is  tlie 
wonder,  then,  that  they  dealt  with  it  as  a  fact  1  For  our  own 
part,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  this  deplorable  tragedy, 
and  that  full  justice  may  be  done  to  the  actors  therein,  it  is 
indispensable  first  candidly  to  adroit  all  that  this  strange  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  implied  from  their  point  of  viciw.     Wo  may 
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lament  their  ignorance,  but  we  should  be  slow  to  condemn  them 
for  being  no  wiser  than  their  own  generation. 

Such  a  state  of  things  being  imagined,  one  easily  sees  why 
the  men  who  were  wisest  and  strongest  in  every  other  emer- 
gency simply  lost  their  heads  wlien  confronting  this  terrible 
bugbear  tliat  kept  the  imagination  continually  upon  the  stretch, 
that  was  a  lurking  terror  in  every  household,  and  that  by  expos- 
ing them,  as  they  fully  believed,  to  all  the  crafts  and  assaults  of 
the  Devil  (their  own  friends  and  neighbors  being  the  instru- 
ments), held  their  intellect  in  abject  bondage.  Against  such 
insidious  attacks  as  the^e  there  was  no  good  defence.  Hence 
the  notion  of  a  witch  was  like  that  of  a  serpent  in  the  house 
whose  sting  is  mortal.  Ko  wonder  it  was  tlio  one  thing  capable 
of  chasing  the  color 

From  clipcka  that  lU'ver  chauged  in  woe, 
And  never  bliiuched  iu  fear. 

This  case  of  Mrs.  Ilibbins  is  further  interesting  as  being  the 
second  one  that  the  hinientiiblo  annals  of  witchcraft  record,  that 
of  Margaret  Jones,  in  1648,  being  the  first.  The  simple  state- 
ment should  suffice  to  correct  the  belief,  more  or  less  preva- 
lent to-day,  tliat  the  Salem  outbreak  \vas  the  begiimi ng,  instead 
of  being  the  tragical  end,  of  the  delusion  in  Xew  England.  Mrs. 
Hibbins's  cause  is  also  memorable  as  the  first  known  instance  of 
the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  sitting  in  trial  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  The  tragedy,  th(»reforc,  lacked  no  element  of  solem- 
nity to  rend(^r  it  deeply  im])ressive. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  was  the  wife  of  William  Hibbins,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  merchant  of  Uoston.  Hutchinson  says  that  he 
was  one  of  tlie  principal  inercliants  in  all  the  Colony.  At  this 
early  day  in  its  his^tory  lie  had  s(*rved  the  Colony  with  credit, 
first  as  its  agent  in  England,  and  again  as  one  of  the  assistants, 
or  chief  magistrates.  These  important  trusts  denote  the  high 
esteem  in  whi(;h  he  was  held,  and  they  confirm  his  admitted 
capjicity  for  public  aflairs.  A  series  of  unlucky  events,  however 
brought  such  heavy  losses  upon  him  in  his  old  age  as  seriously 
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to  impair  his  estate ;  but  what  was  perhaps  worse  to  bear,  the 
sudden  change  from  affluence  to  a  more  stmitened  way  of  living 
is  alleged  not  only  to  have  soured  his  wife's  naturally  unstable 
temper,  but  to  have  so  far  unsettled  her  mind  that  she  became 
in  turn  so  morose  and  so  <|uaiTelsome  as  to  render  her  odious 
to  all  her  neighbors.  Instead  of  being  softened  by  misfortune, 
she  was  hardened  and  embittered  by  it.  And  it  is  thought  that 
some  of  these  neighbors  were  led  to  denounce  her  as  a  witch,  as 
presently  they  did,  through  motives  of  spite,  or  in  revenge  for 
her  malice  toward,  or  her  abusive  treatment  of,  them. 

It  was  a  credulous  age,  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
easily  aroused.  The  eye  of  the  whole  town  was  presently  turned 
upon  Mrs.  Hibbins.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  she  was 
the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  sharp  tongue  and  of  a  crabbed 
temper,  neither  of  which  was  under  proper  i-estmint.  Most 
unfortunately  for  her,  as  it  fell  out,  a  superior  intelligence  and 
penetration  enabled  her  to  make  shrewd  guesses  about  her 
neighbors  and  their  aflaii's,  which  the  old  wives  and  gossips  be- 
lieved and  declared  no  one  else  but  the  Devil  or  his  imps  could 
have  known  or  told  her  of.  From  dislike  they  advanced  to 
hatred,  then  to  fear,  and  then  it  no  doubt  began  to  be  freely 
whispered  about  that  she  was  a  witch.  Such  a  reputation  would 
naturally  cast  a  fatal  blight  over  her  life.  No  wife  or  mother 
believed  herself  or  her  infant  for  one  moment  safe  from  the 
witch's  detestable  arts,  since  she  might  tiike  any  form  she 
pleased  to  afflict  them.  Presently,  the  idle  gossip  of  a  neigh- 
borhood grew  into  a  formal  accusation.  How  much  could  be 
made  in  those  days  of  a  little,  or  how  dangerous  it  then  was  to 
exercise  any  gift  like  that  of  clairv^oyance  or  mind-reading,  the 
following  fragment  will  make  clear  to  the  reader's  mind.  Upon 
this  point  Mr.  Beach,  a  minister  in  Jamaica,  writes  to  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  as  follows  :  — 

"  You  may  remember  what  I  have  sometimes  told  you  your  famous 
Mr.  Norton  once  said  at  his  own  table,  before  Mr.  Wilyon  the  pastor. 
Elder  Penn,  and  myself  and  wife,  etc.,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  liit 
gixests, — that  one  of  your  magistrates^  wives,  as  I   remember,  was 
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hanged  for  a  witch,  only  for  having  more  wit  than  her  neighbours. 
It  w^as  his  very  expression,  she  having,  as  he  explained  it,  unhappily 
guessed  that  two  of  her  i)er8ecutors,  whom  she  saw  talking  in  the 
street,  were  talking  of  her  ;  which,  proving  true,  cost  her  her  life, 
notwithstanding  all  he  could  do  to  the  contrary,  as  he  himself  told 
us." 

One  can  hardly  read  this  fragment  without  shuddering. 

The  increasing  feeling  of  detestation  and  fear  having  now 
broken  out  into  a  popular  clamor  for  justice  upon  the  wit^jh, 
Mrs.  Hibbins  was  first  publicly  ex|)elled  from  the  communion  of 
her  church,  and  then  publicly  accused  and  thrown  into  prison. 
When  the  prison  door  closed  behind  her,  her  doom  was  sealed. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  him,  for  he  died  a  year  before  this 
bitter  disgrace  sullied  his  good  name,  the  husband  was  not 
alive  to  meet  the  terrible  accusation  or  to  stem  the  tide  setting  so 
strongly  and  so  pitilessly  against  the  wife  whom  he  had  sworn  at 
the  altar  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect.  If  her  brother,  Richard 
Bellingham,  then  liolding  the  second  place  in  the  Colony,  made 
any  effort  to  save  her,  that  fact  nowhere  appears.  Her  three 
sons,  whom  she  seems  to  have  loved  with  the  affectionate  tender- 
ness of  a  fond  mother,  were  all  absent  from  the  Colony.  Alone, 
friendless,  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  own  neighbors,  her  heart 
may  well  have  sunk  within  her. 

Under  such  distressing  circumstances  was  poor  old  Dame  Hib- 
bins, who  once  held  her  head  so  high,  dragged  from  her  dungeon 
before  the  Court  which  was  to  try  her  as  the  worst  of  criminals 
known  to  the  law.  The  jury,  however,  failed  to  convict  her  of 
any  overt  act  of  witchcraft.  But  she  could  not  escape  thus. 
The  people,  it  is  said,  demanded  her  blood,  and  nothing  short  of 
this  would  satisfy  them.  So  the  magistrates,  having  the  power 
to  set  aside  the  verdict,  obeying  the  popular  voice,  brought 
her  before  the  bar  of  the  General  Court,  where,  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Colony,  she  was  again  required  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to  being  a  witch.  She  answ(^n»d  witli 
firmness  and  spirit  that  she  was  not  guilty,  and  said  slio  was 
willing  to  be  tried  by  God  and  the  Court.  The  evidence  already 
taken  against  her  was  then  i-ead,  witnesses  were  heard,  and  her 
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answers  considered  ;  and  the  whole  casR  being  then  submitted  for 
its  decisiuD,  tlie  Court  by  its  vote  tbis  time  found  her  guilty 
of  witchcraft  according  to  the  t<;nor  of  the  bill  of  indictment. 
Governor  Endicott,  rising  in  Ida  place,  then  piDuounced  in  open 
court  the  awful  sentence  of  death  u|Mn  the  doomed  woman  for 
a  crime  which  had  no  existence  save  in  the  imagination  of  her 
accusers.  The  warrant  for  lier  execution  was  made  out  in  due 
fonu,  the    fatui   day    was   tixed,  and  the   marshal-general  was 


thereiii  directed  to  taku  witli  him  "  a  stifticient  guard."  Then 
the  poor,  itiflriii,  sii]>eraunuatcil  old  woman,  as  innocent  as  the 
baho  untwm,  was  led  back  to  prison  a  condemned  felon.  Then 
the  members  of  the  fireat  and  General  Court,  satisHed  that  they 
had  done  Uod's  work  in  lianging  a  witch,  dispersed  in  pence 
to  their  homes,  made  more  secure,  as  tlicy  believed,  by  this  act 
of  justice. 
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As  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect  for  a  whole  year,  it 
is  probable  that  the  intercession  of  friends  may  have  procured 
for  the  condemned  woman  this  reprieve.  But  it  could  not  avert 
her  final  doom,  however  it  might  delay  it.  That  was  sealed. 
On  the  day  that  she  was  to  suffer  she  made  and  executed  in 
prison  a  codicil  to  her  will,  clearly  disposing  of  all  her  proj)erty. 
She  was  then  taken  to  the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  there, 
hanged. 

The  "usual  place  of  execution"  being  the  Common,  it  is  a 
tradition  that  Mrs.  Hibbins,  as  well  as  others  who  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  was  launched  into  eternity 
from  the  branch  of  the  Great  Elm  Tree  that  stood,  until  withiii 
a  few  years,  a  commanding  and  venerated  relic  of  the  past,  near 
the  centre  of  this  beautiful  park.  Her  remains  were  shamefully 
violated.  A  search  was  immediately  made  upon  the  dead  body 
of  the  poor  woman  for  the  distinguishing  marks  that  all  witches 
were  supposed  to  have  on  their  persons.  Her  chests  and  boxes 
were  also  ransacked  for  the  puppets  or  images  by  which  their 
victims  were  afflicted,  but  none  were  found.  The  remain? 
were  then  probably  thrust  into  some  obscure  hole,  for  the  suf- 
ferer, being  excommunicated  and  a  condemned  witch,  would  nor 
be  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  although  she  earnestly  begged 
this  poor  boon  in  her  will.  Hubbard,  who  writes  nearest  to  t}ie 
event,  says  that  they  who  were  most  forward  to  condemn  Mrs. 
Hibbins  were  afterward  observed  to  be  8i)ecial  marks  for  the 
judgments  of  Divine  Providence. 

And  all  this  really  happened  in  the  good  town  of  Boston  in 
the  year  1656 ! 
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MARY  DYER. 
165a 

Fis  a  mutter  of  history  t)iat  in  1C56  a  people  vho  vora  their 
linir  long,  kept  tlieir  hubs  on  in  tho  public  ossembliee,  and 
wlio  said  "  tlioc  "  iiml  "  tho«,"  instead  of  "  J'ou,"  when  addnn- 
ing  another  person,  niude  their  unwelcome  a{>pearance  in  New 
EiighiuJ.  They  were  forthwith  attacked  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  liittcT  pcrsccutiou. 

When  ealleil  u])on  to  speak  out  in  defence  of  their  cmel 
proceedings,  the  Puritan  authorities  declared  their  creed  to  be 
this  :  They  having  established  themselves  in  a  wilderness  is 
order  to  enjoy  undisturbed  their  own  religious  convictions,  held 
it  right  to  exclude  all  others  who  might  seek  to  introduce  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  therefore  discowi,  among  them.  From  this 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  tho  idea  of  toleration  had  not  yet  been 
born.  The  further  fact  that  to  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy, 
sternly  persevered  in  to  the  last,  tlie  Colony  owed  the  loss  of 
luust  of  the  political  privileges  that  it  had  hitherto  eigoyed, 
renders  it  one  of  the  stepping-stones  of  history.  Nor  have  the 
most  zealous  apologists  for  these  acts  of  the  Puritan  fathers  ever 
beoii  able  t  eras  the  ta  of  blood  from  the  r  otherwise  fitir 
escutchiu 

Let  us  rcco  (as  le  st  rtl  n  ep  o  lo  of  tl  is  lugubrious 
history.     To         I        II  c  j  la  n  tl  e     t     to 

On  boti  si  of  tl  0  ea  tl  c  Puritan  c  y  wis  "  freedom  to 
worship  (  o  I   as  1  1 1  o   ]  ersec  t  on    of  Quakers    had 

already  be  n  1  1  I  n  le  tl  e  au  tere  rul  of  the  Puritan 
Comniui  Itl  11  J  ere  tnat  d  a  e  k  fanatics  who 
nuedml  \  I  oleso       com  to     n  ll  er  tl  persons  (Ungerous 

to  the  pubJii;  weal.  After  this  had  been  some  time  in  progress, 
some  of  the  persfcut(.'d  Friends  came  over  to  Xew  England  for 
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ail  asyhiiu,  or  out  of  tlie  frjiiig-pan  into  the  fire.  The  loial 
authorities,  urged  on  by  tlie  whole  body  of  Orthmlox  ministers, 
resolved  to  strangle  this  new  heresy  in  its  cnwllc.  But  tliey 
had  forgotten  the  story  of  the  ilrogon's  teeth.  For  every  Quaker 
they  banished,  ten  arose  in  his  place. 


Among  the  first  Quakers  to  arrive  in  the  Cohmy  were  two 
women.  And  it  should  he  obsen'ed  that  the  women  all  along 
took  as  active  a  part  in  disseminating  the  new  iloctrines  as  the 
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men  did.  Ab  wae  iiievitable,  such  an  abrupt  ionovation  upon 
tliu  Btttled  couvitttioue  of  tlie  time  respecting  woman's  place  iu 
the  churches  aud  in  society,  w:is  a  moral  shuck  tu  the  commu- 
nity wliich  quickly  recoiled  u|wn  the  heads  of  tho  offenders. 

These  intruding  (Quakers,  having  annoimced  tlioniselves  as 
confessors  and  missionaries  of  the  true  fiiith  of  Christ,  wore  all 
presently  ])ut  under  lock  auil  key  as  persons  guilty  of  promul- 
gating rank  heresies,  and  ns  blasphemers,  and  their  sectarian 
books  were  also  seized  and  coniniittcd  to  the  flame*  by  the 
common  hangman.  Tlio  Quakci's  then  became  violent  and 
aggressive  in  their  turn.  Tliey  retaliated  with  prophesies  of 
evil.  They  freely  denounced  the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon 
their  oppressors.  One  woman,  seeing  Governor  Endicott  pass 
by  the  prison,  vociferated  from  her  grateil  window,  — 

"  Woe  \nito  thee  !  thou  art  an  oppressor  !  " 

The  iirat  comers  were  all  banished,  with  a  stern  admonition 
not  to  return  to  the  Colony.  They  were  put  on  shipboard  and 
ordered  tu  depart.  And  this,  it  was  ho]>ed,  would  bo  the  last  of 
them.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  easiest  way  of  ridding  the  coun- 
try of  them  anil  their  errors,  had  these  not  already  taken  rout 
in  tho  soil  itself.  Tjien,  as  no  such  law  existed,  one  was  made, 
punishing  any  Quaker  who  might  afterward  cotne  into  the 
jurisdiction.  Tliis  law  iiM]wsfid  severe  penalties.  Yet,  thougli 
cruelly  enforced,  it  was  soon  fomiil  inadcipiate,  the  nnmber  of 
Quakers  increasing ;  and  sn,  the  authorities  being  now  at  their 
wits'  end,  another  law,  decreeing  death  to  any  of  that  sect  who 
should  presume  to  return  after  banishment,  wtis  enacted,  against 
strong  opposition.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  conscienM  in  tlie  Colo- 
nial body  But  the  rulers  could  not  nou  ii  tre  it  u  ithout  admitting 
thonisolvos  ^anijuishel  an  1  m)  pressing  the  point  the  "  bloody 
law  "  ivas  inscrilxd  upf  n  tin,  •.tatufe  b  tk  of  tliL  Colony. 

We  have  n  )W  hnisbtd  tliL  pr  lo^ut  "f  thi  dr\ma,  and  it  is 
tiiiie  to  inlrotluce  thi  n  il  a  tirs  upon  the  "ta^e 

Mary  Dyer  a  eomelj  ind  gra\e  matnn,  then  living  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  one  ff  tjiose  rare  s]  ints  who  are  predestined  to 
become  mirtjrs  ind  saints  tA   the  futh  tint  they  profess. 
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She  and  her  husband,  William  Dyer,  were  originally  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  and  members  of  the  church  there,  they  having 
emigrated  from  England  to  the  Colony  in  the  year  1G35.  From 
these  incidents  surrounding  ^Irs.  Dyer's  career  it  is  clear  that 
both  she  and  her  husband  belonged  to  the  better  class  of  emi- 
grants. She  is  represented  by  Sewel,  the  Quaker  historian,  as 
being  a  person  of  good  family  and  estiite,  and  by  Winthrop  as 
a  very  proper  and  fair  woman,  but,  as  he  deprecatingly  adds, 
having  a  "  very  proud  spirit."  In  her,  therefore,  we  have  the 
portrait  of  a  comely  woman  of  fine  presence,  high  spirit,  a  fair 
share  of  education,  and  possessing,  moreover,  a  soul  endowed 
with  the  purpose  of  an  evangelist  or,  at  need,  a  martyr.  Both 
Mrs.  Dyer  and  her  husband  became  early  converts  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  held  by  that  priestess  of  common-sense,  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson,  to  whose  untoward  fortunes  they  continued 
steadfast.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
these  two  women.  When  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  excommuni- 
cated, young  Mrs.  Dyer  walked  out  of  the  church  with  her  in 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  When  she  was  banished, 
Mrs.  Dyer  followed  her  to  Ehode  Island.     This  was  in  1637. 

During  the  excitement  produced  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  opinions,  and  by  her  subsequent  arrest  and  trial  on 
the  charge  of  heresy,  Mrs.  Dyer  gave  premature  birtli,  it  was  said, 
to  a  monster,  which  Winthrop  describes  with  nauseating  minute- 
ness. Losing  sight  of  Mrs.  Dyer  for  nearly  twenty  years,  we 
suppose  her  life  to  have  been  an  uneventful  one, — perhaps  one 
of  unconscious  preparation  and  of  spiritual  growth  for  the  work 
she  was  to  do  and  the  suffering  she  was  destined  to  undergo. 
When  we  next  see  her,  the  comely  young  wife  has  become  a 
middle-aged  matron,  who  is  blindly  obeying  the  command  of  des- 
tiny. She  now  presents  herself  in  the  garb  of  a  Quakeress,  and 
in  company  with  professing  Quakers,  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
any  one  of  whom,  by  harboring  her  even  for  a  single  night,  or 
offering  her  a  crust  of  brea<l,  became  a  breaker  of  the  law,  and 
was  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  so  doing.  She  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  and  thrust  into  the  common  jail,  where  she 
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remained  iu  conAiiement  until  her  huaband,  being  apprised  of 
her  arreet,  hastened  to  her  relief.  Hia  urgent  prayer  for  his 
wife's  release  was  only  grantud  u|Mjn  his  giving  l>on<ls  in  a  largo 
SDm  to  take  her  away  out  of  tjie  Colony,  and  even  tlien  the 
authorttii^  further  stipulated  tliat  she  should  be  penuitted  to 
s[)cak  with  no  one  during  the  jouniey.  Upon  these  conditioDS 
she  was  conducted  under  guard  beyond  the  settlements. 

In  September,  1G59,  in  com[)any  with  Wilham  Robinson, 
R[armaduke  Stevenson,  and  Nicholas  Davis,  Mary  ^ain,  and 
this  time  with  full  knowledge  of  the  peril  of  the  act,  visited 
Itoston  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  against  the  iniquitous  laws 
in  force  there,  or,  as  they  declared  it  themselves,  "  to  look  the 
bloody  laws  in  the  face,"  and  to  meet  the  ojiprcssors  of  her 
jwoplo,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  stronghold. 

Short  was  the  time  allowed  them.  The  whole  four  were 
quickly  made  prisoners,  and  were  brought  before  the  Court, 
which  passed  sentence  of  banishment,  to  which  the  certain 
penalty  of  deatli  now  attached,  should  they  return  ^ain.  They 
were  then  released,  and  ordcre^d  to  depart  out  of  tJie  Colony.  Not 
obeying  this  mandate,  Ttobinson  and  Stevenson  were  soon  again 
apprehended,  and  were  agJiin  consigned  to  prison,  where  they  were 
used  like  condemned  felons,  being  chained  to  the  floor  of  their 
dungeon.  Within  a  month  Mary  also  becjime,  for  the  second 
time,  an  inmate?  of  the  same  prison,  having  been  recognized  and 
taken  while  standing  in  front  of  it.  I'y  tjius  setting  the  law  at 
deliancp,  the  trio  were  rogjirded  as  rushing  upim  a  fool's  fate. 

With  Mary  came  Hope  (Jlifton,  also  of  lihode  Island,  The 
declared  i>urpo8e  of  the  women  was  to  visit  and  minister  to  the 
yricnds  then  lying  in  prison.  TJie  settled  purpose  of  the  pris- 
oners to  defy  the  law  Iwing  known  to  their  friends,  and  no 
inercy  being  e.vjieiled  for  tliein,  s(;veral  of  these  came  to  Boston 
iu  oilier  to  assist  iu  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.  One  even 
broiigiit  linen  fur  the  sull'erers'  shniuds.  All  this  imparts  a 
highly  dramatic  characti.'r  to  the  acts  of  the  resolute  martyre. 

The  three  prisoners  who  had  thus  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
law  were,  on  the  20th  of  October,  brought  before  the  Court  of 
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Magistrates.  The  incorruptible  but  imi)laciible  Endicott  pre- 
side<l.  The  meu  keeping  their  liats  on,  Endicott  ordered  the 
officer  to  pull  them  off.  He  then  addressed  the  prisoners  in  the 
language  of  stem  remonstrance  and  reproof.  He  told  them  that 
ueither  he  nor  the  other  magistrates  then  present  desired  their 
death,  but  that  the  laws  must  be  enforced.  All  three  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged. 

Mrs.  Dyer  heard  her  doom  pronounced  with  serene  composure, 
simply  saying,  — 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !  " 

"  Take  her  away,  marshal,"  commanded  Endicott,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  joyfully  return  to  my  prison,"  she  rejoined. 

On  her  way  back  to  prison,  filled  with  the  exaltation  of  the 
Spirit,  she  said  to  the  marshal,  or  high-sheriff,  who  w^as  conduct- 
ing her,  "  Indeed,  you  might  let  me  alone,  for  I  would  go  to  the 
prison  without  you." 

"  I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Dyer,"  the  officer  replied  ;  "  but  my 
orders  are  to  take  you  there,  and  I  must  do  as  I  am  com- 
manded." 

During  the  interval  of  a  week  occurring  between  the  sen- 
tence and  the  day  fixed  for  its  execution,  Mrs.  Dyer  wrote  an 
"  Appeal  to  the  General  Court,"  in  which  she  compares  herself 
with  Queen  Esther,  and  her  mission  with  that  of  the  queen  to 
Ahasuerns  It  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a  simple  and 
touching  dignity.  There  is  not  one  craven  word  in  it,  or  one 
entreating  pardon  or  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of 
her  own  acts.  Calmly  she  rehearses  the  history  of  her  case, 
and  then  concludes  her  appeal,  "  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness," to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  Court  which  was 
able  to  set  her  free.  But  if  it  was  heeded,  her  prayer  was 
unanswered.  The  renewed  and  earnest  intercession  of  Mrs. 
Dyer's  husband  and  son  were  alike  ineffectual ;  the  magistrates 
remained  unmoved.  But  it  is  said  that  the  son,  in  the  hope 
of  yet  saving  her,  passed  the  last  night  in  Iiis  mother  s  cell, 
beseeching  her  to  abjure,  or  at  least  so  far  to  retract  her  mis- 
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taken  opinions  as  to  give  some  cliance  for  hope  that  the  judges 
might  yet  relent,  and  so  commute  her  sentence  of  death  to  ban- 
ishment. History  has  kindly  drawn  tho  vuil  over  tliis  scene. 
AU  we  know  is  that  the  motlicr  prefrrred  death  to  dishonor. 

Xor  were  other  ef- 
forts wanting  to  save 
the  condemned  prison- 
ers. Suitors  who  were 
able  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  the 
couiicil-cliaiitber  and  in 
the  Govern  iir's  closet 
earnestly  labored  to 
prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  crime. 

On  Thursday,  the 
27th  of  October,  in  the 
miiriiing,  acconling  to 
an  ancient  custom,  tliii 
dnimmersofthetrained 
lian  Is  hi.at  their  drums 


nl     down 


the 


slricts    to  notify   the 


solh 


iiler 


niNii  RhbL  arus.     This  being  the 

time  hoiior«I  lecture- 
day,  which  w  IS  ilso  thr>  n  u  inJU  ■>]  pointel  fjr  hoi  ling  pub- 
lic exwutions  as  soon  a)!  th(  puHit  worfchij  was  over,  the  dnims 
were  kj,iiii  bearl  the  tiiiiii  1  1  mis  asBfinllel  and  formed  in 
onlcr  and  were  th  n  maitlH  1  to  the  i  nioii  where  they  halted 
Tlien  tho  hi^hsh  nlT  e\liibitm^  hn  ivirrant  tailed  for  the 
hotlits  f  the  pi  nerslrtniuR  tbcir  ir  ns  wen  knocked  oflf  by 
the  jailer  in  1  ift  r  t<.nltrlj  tmlracuip'  cich  other  thej  were 
led  fortli  to  t  ikc  then  1 1  lie's  m  the  nnks  of  tin  (tuanl  Mary 
being  placed  between  the  tno  mtn  win  were  1 1  suiTer  with  her 
A  great  multitude  h»l  as^embl   1  U  witinw  tjiest.  solemn  pro- 
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ceedings.  The  procession  tlieo  moviid,  the  jirisoners  on  foot, 
the  people  pressing  closely  around  them,  in  order  not  to  lose  a 
wotd  of  what  tliey  miglit  say  ;  but  whenever  the  condemned 
attempted  to  speak,  as  now  and  then  they  did,  the  drummers 
were  onlered  to  beat  their  drums,  and  so  drowned  the  voices  in 
tlie  uproar.  One  sees  here,  as  always,  that  every  tyranny  is 
afraid  of  its  victims.  Hemmed  in  by  armed  men,  and  sur- 
muudcd  by  a  sui^'ing  and  excited  throng,  the  pritioners  walked 
Land  in  hand  all  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  supi>ortiug  and  com- 
forting each  other  in  this  most  tiding  moment  with  a  eultlime 
fortitude.  The  brutal  marehul,  seeing  tliis,  said  aneeringly  to 
Mary  ;  "  Are  you  not  oshametl,  you,  to  walk  thiu  hand  in  hand 
between  two  young  men  i " 

Unmoved  by  the  taunt,  she  replied  :  "  No ;  this  is  to  me  an 
hour  of  the  gRsateat  joy  I  could  have  in  tliia  world." 

The  eurfege  having  at  length  reached  tlie  place  of  execution, 
it  liaving  marched  by  a  roundabout  way,  —  for  fear,  it  is  said, 
that  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  —  Mary  and  her  fellow  aufferers 
bid  each  other  a  lost  farewell  Robinson  htst  ascended  the  fatal 
la<lder.  While  uttering  his  dying  words,  predicting  a  visitation 
of  divine  wrath  to  come  upon  Ilia  sluycra,  a  harsh  voice  in  the 
crowd  cried  out :  "  Hold  thy  tongue  !  Thou  art  going  to  die 
with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth  !  " 

Stevenson's  last  words  were  th&se  ;  "  Be  it  known  unto  all, 
this  day,  that  wo  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but  for  conscience' 
sake." 

It  was  now  Mary's  turn.  Her  two  dear  friends  were  hanging 
dead  before  her  eyea.  Fearlessly  she  mounted  the  fatal  ladder, 
and  fearlessly  she  submitted  herself  to  the  hangman's  hands. 
She  was  then  pinioned,  blindfolded,  and  the  fatal  noose  placed 
about  her  neck.  All  being  then  ready,  the  crowd  awaited  the 
last  act  in  breathless  suspense,  when  in  the  distance  a  voice  was 
heard  crying  out,  "  Stop  !  She  is  reprieved  !  " 

The  agitation  of  the  spectators  is  something  that  we  can  only 
faintly  conceive.  But  Mary,  it  ia  said,  remained  calm  and 
unmoved  through  it  all.     "  Her  feet  being  loosed,"  saya  Sowel, 
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"  they  bade  her  come  down.  But  she,  whose  mind  ivaa  already 
as  it  were  Id  heaven,  stood  still,  and  said  she  was  there  willing 
to  Buffer  US  her  brutliren  did,  unless  they  would  annul  their 
wicked  law,"  yhe  was  then  taken  down  from  the  scaffold  and 
ro-conduuted  to  prison,  where  her  bod,  who  was  anxiously  await- 
ing her  return,  eiubraccd  her  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Only 
then  she  learned  that  to  his  importunity  with  the  magistTat^e 
sho  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  fate  of  her  brethren.  The 
sun  had  saved  his  mother.  The  death-sentence  hod  been  com- 
muted to  banishment ;  but  Mary  now  received  a  solemn  warning 
to  the  effect  that  the  extreme  penalty  would  surely  be  exacted 
should  she  i^;ain  olfeud  ^-ainst  the  majesty  of  the  law.  She 
was  then  conducted  under  guard  to  the  Colony  frontier,  whence 
she  pursued  her  way  home  to  Rhode  Island. 

But  the  old  impulse  roviving  in  her  in  full  force,  in  defiance 
of  the  wamii^  thrice  ropcated,  Mary  again  sought  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  which  she  was  foreonlained.  Burning 
with  fanatical  zeal,  regardless,  too,  of  the  conditions  which  bad 
procured  the  remission  of  her  sentence,  she  deliberately  violated 
the  law  again.  In  May,  IGCO,  the  unfortunate  woman  had  so 
little  regard  for  her  personal  eafoty  as  again  to  come  to  "  the 
bloody  town  of  Boston."  She  was  soon  summoned  before  the 
fJeneral  Court.  Swift  was  the  jiidgment,  swift  the  execution. 
Endicott,  indeed,  —  respect  to  his  maidiood  for  it  I  —  ofl'ered 
her  a  chance  of  eaca[)e  ;  but  her  sold  was  too  lofty,  her  puiiwse 
too  strongly  fixed,  to  avail  herself  of  a  suhtcrfuge  to  save  her 
life.  Endicott  conducted  her  exanniiation.  He  was  as  hard  as 
iron,  she  gentle  but  undaunted. 

"  Are  you  the  same  Mary  Dyer  tliat  was  here  before  1 "  be  licgan. 

"  I  am  the  same  Mary  Dyer  that  was  here  at  the  last  General 
Court,"  she  replied. 

"Then  you  owu  yourself  a  Quaker,  do  you  not)"  eald  the 
Governor. 

"  I  own  myself  to  bo  reproachfully  calleil  so." 

Then   the  jailer  sijoke  up  and  said  that  Mary  was  a  vaga- 
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''  I  must  then  repeat  the  sentence  once  before  pronounced 
upon  you,"  said  Endicott 

Mary  quietly  rejoined :  "  That  is  no  more  than  what  thou 
saidst  before." 

"  True,"  said  Endicott  sternly,  "  but  now  it  is  to  be  executed ; 
therefore  prepare  yourself  for  nine  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Mary  then  began  to  speak  of  her  call,  when  the  Governor 
burst  out  with,  — 

"  Away  with  her !  away  with  her  !  " 

In  great  anguish  of  mind,  he  being  wholly  ignorant  that  she 
meditated  this  fatal  step,  her  husband  wrote  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  once  more  imploring  its  clemency. 
His  entreaties  would  have  moved  a  stone  to  pity.  But  it  was 
now  too  late.  On  the  first  day  of  June  the  solemn  ceremonies 
of  the  previous  October  were  repeated.  The  scaffold  was 
erected  on  Boston  Common,  a  broad  area  of  unoccupied  land 
adjoining  the  town,  then  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  commonage, 
and  on  mustei^days  as  a  training-field,  as  well  as  for  the  place 
of  public  execution. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  marshal  came  for  her,  and  enter- 
ing without  ceremony  the  cell  where  she  was,  he  roughly  bade 
her  make  haste.  Mary,  speaking  to  him  mildly,  asked  a  few 
moments'  delay,  saying  that  she  would  be  ready  presently.  But 
he  rudely  and  unfeelingly  retorted  that  it  was  her  place  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  not  his  upon  her.  Then  one  of  the  female  pris- 
oners, with  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  ventured  to  expostulate  with 
this  brutal  functionary,  when  he  turned  upon  her  fiercely,  and 
with  threats  and  abuse  silenced  her.  In  fact,  the  Quakeresses 
were  treated  like  vagabonds  and  outcasts. 

The  authorities  having  reason  to  fear  a  popular  tumult,  the 
prisoner  was  taken  strongly  guarded  over  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  fatal  spot,  and  again  her  voice  was  silenced  by  the  rattle  of 
drums  before  and  behind  her.  With  the  birds  innocently  twit- 
tering above  her  head,  once  more  Mary  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step.  Pity  was  not  wliolly  extinct.  Some  of  the 
people  present  made  a  last  effort  to  save  lier,  but  Mary  would 
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not  i^ree  to  leavo  the  country.  Tu  the  hope  sonicf  expressed 
tlmt  lior  lifo  would  be  again  aparuJ,  tlio  officer  com  mantling 
the  arincil  esctirt  ruuglily  n^torti'd  that  hIio  wns  guilty  of  her 

"  Jiay,"  she  replied,  "  I  came  to  keep  bloodguiltineas  from 
you,  desirinj,'  you  tu  re])cal  the  unrighteous  and  ui^UBt  law  made 
against  tlie  innocent  xervantu  of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Wilson,  niiiiistiir  of  lioiitou,  attcndeil  her  on  the  scaffold 
ill  her  last  momenta,  not  to  offer  consolation,  but  to  exhort  bet 
to  recant. 

"  Mary  Dyer,"  he  exclaimed,  "  oh,  ,repeiit !  oh,  repent !  Be 
not  so  deluded  and  carried  away  by  the  deceits  of  the  Devil ! " 

She  answered  him  in  terms  of  mild  reproof:  "Nay,  man,  I  am 
not  now  tu  roiient." 

A  colloquy  liy  which  her  last  moments  were  embittered  was 
kept  up  on  the;  scalVold.  She  was  r<4>roaclied  for  saying  that 
ahe  had  been  in  imridisc.  She  reiterated  it.  "  Yea,"  said  this 
undaunted  woman,  "I  have  been  in  giaradiae  several  days." 

The  executioner  then  [lerfunued  liis  office 
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1661. 
"Charles  R. 

"Trusty  and  WellU'loveil,  we  jireet  you  well.  Having  been 
infcirmetl  that  t-evend  of  nur  SiilijeRts  among  you,  called  Quakera. 
Imvi;  Ihtti  and  ate  ini|irisiiiie<i  liy  yini,  wliereol'  Bnnie  have  been  eie- 
culcd,  ami  ntlicrs  (iii*  linlh  lii-en  repre.Ji'nteil  nulo  u»)  are  in  Danger 
lo  uridt-i):.!  tilt-  Like  :  We  have  tlicnii^lit  fit  to  signify  our  Pleasure 
ill  tlmt  Ik'half  fur  llii'  fuluit',  and  <lo  iv^ijiiire,  that  if  there  be  any  ol 
thoiw  |ieii|)Ie  calli'il  Qiiakei-:<  nmnii^'st  yiiu,  now  already  condemned  to 
siifTcr  Death,  or  othci'  Cor]u>ml  Pnnixhiiii'nt,  or  that  are  imprisoned, 
or  obiioxions  In  llie  like  ('oudumniiliun,  ynu  nrv  to  forlHuir  to  proceed 
any  farther,  but  that  you  fi>itliwith  send  the  said  Persona  (whether 
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condemned  .or  imprisoiieil)  over  to  Uiih  our  Kingiloni  of  EnglADil, 
together  witli  their  tviiiiective  Crimes  or  Offeiictw  laid  to  their  Charge, 
to  the  End  such  Cuiirsu  may  he  taktii  with  them  here,  a«  shall  he 
agreeable  to  our  Laws  and  thtir  Deiut-rits.  And  for  bo  doing,  these 
our  Lettent  shall  he  your  sufHciL'iiC  Wununt  uiid  Dischai^.  Given 
at  our  Court  at  Whitehidl,  the  0th  (lu,v  of  September,  1661,  in  the 
thirteenth  Year  of  our  Reigu. 

"  Subecribed,  To  onr  Trusty  and  Welllwloved  John  Endicot,  Esq. ; 
and  to  all  and  every  other  the  Goveniour  or  Qovemoure  of  our  Plan- 
tation of  New-England,  and  of  the  Colonies  thereunto  lielonging,  that 
now  ore,  or  Iierenfter  nhull  be  ;  And  to  all  and  every  tlie  Ministers 
and  OSicerg  of  our  Raid  PLintatiun  and  Colonies  whatever,  within 
the  Continent  of  New-England. 

"  By  His  Majesty's  Command. 

"  WiL.  Morris." 


THIS  was  no  common  letter  which  in  November,  1661,  fell 
like  a  bombshell  into  the  wiekoil  town  of  Boston.  It  was 
certainly  an  alarming  manifesto.  It  brought  a  proud  and  sen- 
sitive people,  who  had  ceased  t<)  ]Hiy  respect  to  loyalty,  and 
hail  almost  forgotten  its  forms,  once  more  rudely  to  their  knees. 
And  they  were  a  stern  race,  fearing  God  more  than  they  honored 
the  King.  But  they  felt  the  shock  that  bad  just  overthrown 
the  Puritan  Commonwealth ;  and  tbo  voice  which  rose  from 
among  its  ruins,  commanding  them  to  obey,  sounded  at  the 
moment  in  their  ears  very  much  like  the  voice  of  (Jod, 

Continue<l  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  throne 
had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  ordering  their  destiny,  —  possi- 
bly as  much  as  had  the  cnieltics  practised  toward  the  offending 
Quakers,  to  whose  prayers  for  redress  the  Parliament  had  paid 
little  attention ;  but  with  the  I'eturn  of  the  old  monarchy,  its 
likings  and  its  hatreds,  the  politic  Friends  hod  hopes  that  the 
easy-going  Charles  would  lend  a  more  gracious  car  to  tlicui  in 
the  hour  of  his  great  triumph  over  the  Puritan  cause ;  nor 
would  be  be  found  unwilling  to  lower  the  pride  of  those 
haughty  Puritan  subjects  of  his  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  were  endeavoring  to  carry  on  a  little  commonwealth  of 
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tliuir  oivn.  Tlic  moment  was  indeed  (i|>portune.  Floating  in 
adulation,  Cliarles  the  king  was  well  diBposcd  to  clemency 
towani  all  cxc-i'|it  those  who  Lad  kept  him  for  twelve  years 
Charles  tho  exile.  The  Quakers  were  on  their  jtart  strongly 
roHscd  to  make  renewed  effort,  too,  by  the  news  tliey  received 
of  the  execution  of  "William  Leddra  at  Boaton.  Then  Edward 
Burroughs,  a  leading  Friend,  and  a  man  of  action,  entreated  and 
obtained  an  audiente  of  the  King. 


AViieii  he   was  ushered  int"  the   presence-chamber  his  first 

"Sin",  there  is  a  vi'in  of  innocent  bhvMl  opened  in  your 
Majesty's  dominions  which,  if  nut  stopped,  may  overrun  all." 

'•I  will  stop  that  vein."  siiid  the  Kint;,  shortly. 

IJurroughs  then  Iiiid  before  the  Kinj;  a  detailed  account  of 
what  ba<l  been  clone  in  New  En<;land.  After  he  had  listened 
to  the  eatidogiie  of  sconrgings,  briimiingrt,  emjiped  ears,  banish- 
ments upon  pain  of  cleath,  and  lastly  of  the  execution  of  four 
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persons  of  tliis  sect  for  presuming  to  returu  to  tlic  Colony  when 
forbidden  to  Jo  so,  the  suitor,  turning  Accuser,  then  presented  the 
King  with  the  proofs  that  the  Kew  England  autlioritiea  hod 
refused  to  allow  tlie  Quakers  an  apj)cal  to  England  wlieii  tliey 
had  demanded  it.  His  Majesty  is  reported  to  have  taken  great 
notice  of  this  particular  it<^m  of  the  indictment,  culling  out  to 
the  lords  who  were  with  him  to  hear  it,  and  then  exclaiming 
ironicaUy,  — 

"  Lo  !  these  are  my  good  suhjecta  of  New  England." 

He  then  inquired  when  a  ship  would  bo  ready  to  sail  for  New 
England,  and  upon  being  informed,  dismissed  burroughs,  with 
the  promise  that  he  sliould  presently  heat  from  him  through  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  This  promise  Charles  punctually  kept.  The 
mandatoTy  letter  which  precedes  onr  account  was  duly  prci«red, 
and  then  —  bitterest  pill  of  all  for  the  disloyal  colonists  to  swal- 
low!—  whom  should  the  King's  minister  select  to  l)e  the  bearer 
of  it,  but  Samuel  Shattuck,  an  c.\i]e<l  Quaker,  and  one  wlio  Irnd 
given  the  New  England  magistrates  no  end  of  trouble,  ho  being 
finally  banished  by  them  from  the  Colony  upon  yiain  of  death. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  had  been  omitted  that  could 
render  the  humiliation  complete. 

The  London  Friends,  immediately  this  was  done,  chartered 
a  vessel,  of  which  Ralph  Goldsmith,  another  Quaker,  was  cap- 
tain, to  cany  the  King's  order  and  his  messenger  to  Boston, 
lu  six  weeks  the  ship  arrived  at  her  destination.  It  l>cing  the 
Sabbath,  all  the  company  remained  ijuietly  on  board. 

Seeing  a  vessel,  with  an  English  ensign  at  her  peak,  cast 
anchor  in  their  road,  some  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  liastcned 
on  hoard  to  learn  the  news,  little  dreaming  it,  however,  to  be 
of  so  much  personal  interest  to  themscJves.  They  eagerly  asked 
the  captain  if  he  had  brought  any  letters ;  for,  as  may  he  imag- 
ined, intelligence  of  the  events  then  taking  place  in  England  was 
awaited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience.  The  master 
replied  that  he  had,  but  he  would  not  deliver  them  on  that  day ; 
and  so  his  visitors  got  into  their  b<iat  and  wont  on  shore  again 
aa  wise  as  they  came.      But  in  the  meantime  some  of  them 
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liaving  recognized  Shattuck  and  otliers  on  board  as  being 
Quakers,  tliey  spread  tlie  report  that  "  Shattuck  and  the  devil 
and  all  liad  come  bock  again." 

The  next  morning,  armed  with  the  King's  niandato,  Shattuck 
come  on  shore  accompanied  by  Goldsmith,  the  master,  and  they 
two,  ofter  sending  their  boat  back  to  the  ship,  went  directly 
tlirough  the  town  to  Governor  Endicott's  house,  [Missing  in  their 


way  the  market-place  whuro  so  many  of  their  friends  had  been 
mercilessly  whipped,  and  the  jail  in  which  many  were  still  con- 
fined. A  few  steps  more  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
their  worst  enemy.  They  knew  that  they  were  bearding  the 
lion  when  they  knocked  at  Govenior  Endicott's  door. 

The  servant  who  opened  it  asked  what  was  their  business 
with  his  master.    Tlif,y  bid  him  say  that,  being  charged  with 
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Uie  cominandd  of  hiii  Uiyuaty  the  Kiii<,',  tlicy  eliuuld  lielivei 
their  mussago  into  uuiio  liut  tlio  Ciovi^ruor'a  uwit  iioiiiU.  They 
were  then  admitted  witliuut  fui-thcr  (luratiuuiiig,  iinil  presently 
(he  redoubted  iiovcnior  came  in  to  them  ;  but  uiwu  perceiving 
that  Shattuck  kept  his  liut  on,  he  commanded  it  to  bo  taken 
off,  whieh  was  dune.  'Dien  having  receive<l  the  dejiutation  and 
the  papers,  the  Governor  formally  acknowlodgtMl  it<4  olhuial  char- 
acter by  removing  liis  own  hat,  and  onlering  that  of  Shattuck 
tu  be  given  to  him  agiiiu.  Yet  the  man  who  now  8tood  before 
him  ei^oying  liis  moml  degrailution  while  protected  by  an  in- 
violable safeguard,  waa  the  name  one  whom  he  liad  formerly 
•entenced  to  stripes  and  banishment.  The  draught  wus  a  hitter 
one,  but  Eudicott  bore  himself  witli  <liguity.  Attn  this  by- 
plaj  indicating  the  homage  clue  to  royalty  and  its  reprusentutive, 
the  Governor  read  the  letter,  and  ]>idding  Mhiittuek  and  Uold- 
naith  to  follow  him,  then  wont  to  the  Deixity-Uovernur's  bouse, 
which  stood  near  his  own,  and  laid  the  pai>ers  befoixi  Belling- 
bUB.  Having  held  some  coiiforcneo  with  the  Deputy,  the 
mtuis  of  which  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  se<juel,  the 
Governor  turned  to  the  messengers  and  said  briefly  and  with 
dignity,  — 

"We  shall  obey  his  Miyesty's  command." 

After  thia  interview  was  ended,  Cioldsmith  gave  liberty  to  all 
hia  poasengen  to  come  on  shore,  which  tliey  did,  and  niterward 
publicly  held  a  religious  meeting  with  th()se  of  tlieir  faith  in  the 
town,  "  returning  thanks  to  (iod  for  his  mercy  manifested  in  this 
most  wonderful  delivemnce."  All  such  assemblies  as  this  having 
been  unlawful,  this  act  announced  the  King's  active  int*n-ention 
in  their  aSaiis  to  the  people.  An  onler  so(m  after  issued,  releas- 
ing all  Quaken  then  iu  custo  1} 

The  scene  between  Endieott  and  Bell  1  a  s  nagined  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  in  hia  "X       E  t,]a    I    fr      I  lie  there 

endeavors  to  depict  the  ch  n  t*,rs  f  tl  e  1  f  actors,  and  to 
show  the  spirit  of  these  traoni  n  rj  t  me  T  this  jiar- 
ticular  field  he  has  therefore  preccled  Mr.  \\  hittier,  wboso 
"King's  Missive,"  prepared  for  the  "Mfmorinl  History  of  Ilos- 
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ton,"  dealH  exclusively  with  the  eventa  suirouiidiiig  the  oidei  of 
Charles  II.  The  two  pieces  offer,  however,  a  striking  contrast 
in  method  as  well  as  in  style,  one  being  a  consecutive  and  homo- 
geneous narrative,  while  the  other  is  made  up  of  sejiarated  inci- 
dents, selected  here  and  theiv  for  their  dramatic  quality  rather 
than  their  coherence  or  historical  sequenca  Both,  however, 
have  the  same  purpose  —  eternally  to  set  the  seal  of  condem- 
nation on  a  great  wrong  by  exhibiting  the  Quakers  in  the  light 
of  martyrs.  To  this  end  Mr.  Longfellow  takes  for  his  heroine  a 
young  giri,  Edith  Christiaon  by  name,  who  is  brutally  scourged 
from  town  to  town,  is  tlien  released,  and  driven  forth  into 
the  wilderness.  Such  was  the  law,  and  such  things  actually 
occurred,  Singularly  enough,  this  is  also  tho  motive  of  Mr. 
Whittier's  "Cassandra  Southwick."  In  both  cases  the  youth, 
beauty,  constancy,  and  heroism  of  the  sufferers  strongly  appeal 
to  our  sympathies,  and  are  supposed  deeply  to  move  the  actual 
spectators.  But  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart 
Mr.  Longfellow  luukcs  the  son  of  Oovernor  Endicott  himself 
fall  iu  love  with  Edith,  whose  martyrdom  he  has  witnessed, 
thus  bringing  straight  home  to  the  stern  father  the  consequences 
of  his  own  evil  acts.  The  King's  imperious  mandate  wounds 
his  pride;  his  sun's  conduct  strikes  at  the  heart,  and  this 
wound  is  mortal.  Thus  it  is  no  less  stmnge  than  true  tliat, 
under  favor  of  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  iiTeligious  of 
moiiarchs,  the  bonoticeut  era  of  religious  toleration  began  its 
unpromising  dawning  in  New  England. 

It  is  to  be  notc<l  that  whenever  they  can  do  so,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's characters  B])eak  in  the  actual  Lingunge  of  history. 
Indeed,  the  tnigedy  is  ni>t  a  crcivtiiin,  like  "  Ernani,"  but  a  frag- 
ment of  sober  hiKtorj',  taken  fnim  existing  reconls,  into  which 
a  poetic  feeling  is  infuseil,  and  whose  episodical  parts  afford 
iKcasional  ^limp^ii-s  of  the  author's  genius  shining  like  pun 
gold  in  the  rough  metaL 
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(From  IxmgfeUov)^  ^^  New  England  Tragedies.^') 

Scene  III.    The  Oovemor^s  Private  Roam.    Papers  upon  the  taUe,   EndicoTT 

and  Bellingham. 


ENDICOTT. 

Thus  the  old  tyranny  revives  again  ! 
Its  arm  is  long  enough  to  reach  us  here, 
As  you  will  see.     For,  more  insulting  still 
Than  flaimting  in  our  faces  dead  men's  shrouds^ 
Here  is  the  King's  Mandamus,  taking  from  us, 
From  this  day  forth,  all  power  to  punish  Quakers. 

BELLINGHAM. 

That  takes  from  us  all  power  ;  we  are  but  puppets, 
And  can  no  longer  execute  our  laws. 


ENDICOTT. 

Vpeiu  the  Mandamus  and  hands  it  to  Bellinuham  ;  and  while  he  is  reading, 

Endicott  walks  up  and  d<non  the  room. 

Here,  read  it  for  yourself ;  you  see  his  words 

Are  pleasant  words  —  considerate  —  not  reproachful  — 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  —  or  more  i*oyal  ; 

But  then  the  meaning  underneath  the  words, 

Mark  that     He  says  all  people  known  as  Quakers 

Among  us,  now  condemned  to  suffer  death 

Or  any  corporal  punishment  whatever. 

Who  are  imprisoned,  or  may  be  obnoxious 

To  the  like  condemnation,  shall  be  sent 

Forthwith  to  England,  to  be  dealt  with  there 

In  such  wise  as  shall  be  agreeable 

Unto  the  English  law  and  their  demerits. 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

BELLINOHAM  {returning  the  paper). 
Ay,  80  the  paper  says. 
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ENDICOTT. 
I  t«ll  you,  Rithard  Belliiigham,  —  I  tell  yon. 
That  tliifl  w  the  begiiuiiiig  of  a  struggle 
Of  which  110  mortjil  cAn  foresee  the  end. 
I  Bholl  not  live  to  fight  the  battle  for  you, 
I  nni  a  man  <lii%'raced  in  every  way  ; 
This  onler  takea  ftom  me  Diy  Bclf-renpcct 
And  the  respect  of  others.     'T  is  my  doom, 
Yes,  my  death -wunoiit,  —  but  niuet  be  obeyed  ! 
Take  it,  and  see  that  it  is  executed 
So  far  aa  this,  thiit  all  be  set  at  large  ; 
But  see  that  none  of  them  be  sent  to  England 
To  bear  fabe  witness,  aud  to  spread  rtiioils 
That  might  be  prejndtdal  to  guraelves.       [Exit  Belumguah. 
There  "s  a  ilull  piiin  keeps  knocking  at  my  heart, 
Dolefully  saying,  "  Set  thy  house  in  onler, 
Fur  thou  slialt  surely  die,  aud  shalt  not  live  ! " 
For  me  the  shiulow  on  the  dial-plal« 
Goeth  not  Imck,  but  uu  into  the  dark !  [Exil. 

Mr.  Whittier'a  poem  presents  tho  events  we  have  recorded 
in  a  harmonious  and  remarkably  picturosquo  narrative.  He  is 
conscientiously  faitiiful  both  to  tho  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
subject  itself,  while  to  the  implacable  spirit  of  persecution, 
personified  hero  by  Endicott,  he  is  a  generwus  and  impartial 
Judge.  We  write  it,  nevertheless,  as  a  tact,  that  the  poem 
caused  much  discussion  on  its  tLiBt  appearance, — a  discussion 
fully  vindicating  the  Quaker  poet's  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
history.  But  the  prose  and  poetic  versions  are  now  before  tlie 
reader  for  his  decision. 
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Uhder  the  great  hill  sloping  bare 
To  cove  and  meailow  and  Common  lot. 

In  his  council  cliamber  and  oaken  chair 
Sat  the  worshipful  Governor  Endicott,  — 
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A  gnive,  fltning  man,  who  kiiew  no  peer 
In  the  pilgrim  land  where  he  rated  in  fear 
Of  Ooii,  not  mail,  ami  for  good  or  ill 
Held  his  tnist  with  ou  iron  will. 

He  hud  aborn  witii  Lid  sword  the  cro»s  Irom  oQt 

The  ling,  and  clovc-ii  tlii!  May-pole  down, 
Hurried  tlie  hcatlien  round  about, 

And  wLip|>ed  the  Qnaken  from  town  to  town. 
Earnest  and  honest,  a  man  at  need 
To  hum  lilie  a  turub  for  his  own  harsh  creed, 
He  kept  with  the  floniing  bmnd  uf  hia  zeal 
The  gate  of  the  holy  commonweal. 


The  door  swung  open,  andltawson  the  Clerk 

Entered  and  whieiiereil  underhreath  ; 
"  Tliere  waits  below  for  the  hangiuaii'H  work 

A  fellow  iMmixhcd  on  puin  of  death,  — 
8huttui:l£  of  Salem,  mihcalLsl  of  the  whip, 
Bron<;ht  over  iu  Master  Goldsmith's  shi^). 
At  anchor  here  in  a  Chri^ttiuu  port 
With  freight  of  the  Devil  a:id  all  his  sort ! " 

Twice  and  ihrice  on  hia  chamber  floor 
Striiiing  fiercely  fi'om  wall  to  wall, 
"  The  Lonl  do  so  to  me  nii<i  more," 

The  Governor  cried,  "  if  I  hang  not  all ! 
Bring  hither  the  Quaker."     Calm,  sedate. 
With  the  loiik  of  a  man  at  ease  with  fate. 
Into  that  preiMsnce  griin  and  dread 
Came  Samuel  Shnltuck  with  hat  on  bead. 

"  Off  with  the  knave's  hat  I "    An  angry  band 

Smote  down  the  offenue;  hut  (he  wearer  said. 
With  a  quiet  smile  ;  "  Dy  the  King's  coniniaud 

I  hear  bis  message  and  stand  in  bis  stead." 
In  the  Gorenior's  hand  a  missive  he  laiil 
With  the  Royal  arms  on  its  seal  displayed, 
And  the  proud  man  spake  as  he  gazed  thereat, 
Uncovering.  "  Give  Mr.  Shattuck  bis  bat." 
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He  turned  to  the  Quaker,  bowing  low  i 

"  The  King  coiiimaadeth  your  friendB'  release. 
Doubt  not  he  shall  be  obeyed,  although 

To  his  subjects'  sorrow  and  sin'a  increase. 
What  he  here  eiijoineth  John  Endicott 
His  loyal  servimt  questioneth  uot. 
You  are  free  I  —  GocI  grant  the  spirit  jou  own 
May  take  you  from  us  to  parts  uuknowu." 
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THE  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  —  not  the  present  build- 
ing, but  tho  one  first  erected  upon  the  same  spot  —  was 
the  scene  of  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  tlie  annals  of  our 
Puritan  churches,  in  some  of  which,  nevertheless,  remarkable 
scenes  lind  necuiTed. 

To  the  simple  and  austere  Qnaker  manners,  outdoing  even 
Puritan  ideas  of  moral  and  physical  self-restraint,  now  and  then 
comes  the  unexpected  contrast  of  theatrical  climax  in  its  must 
bimrre  forms.  So  the  early  history  of  the  Friends  in  New 
England  shows  the  ilominant  principle  of  passive  opposition  to 
persecution  occasionally  giving  way,  all  at  once,  to  au  a^ressivo 
spiiit  that  impelled  the  actors  on  through  thorny  ways  toward 
the  goal  for  which  they  strove  and  struggled.  If,  now  and  then, 
one  half  crazed  by  suffering  was  betrayed  into  some  act  of  folly, 
it  is  surely  not  a  matter  for  astonishment  or  oxidtation.  Their 
annals  present  the  nami^  of  no  informers  and  no  apostates. 

Obeying  the  command  of  a  hallucination  to  which  she  bowed 
as  if  it  were  a  divine  behest,  the  Quakeress  Deborah  Wilson 
had  walked  naked  through  the  striiets  of  Salem  "  as  a  sign  of 
spiritual  nakedness  in  town  and  country,"  and  for  so  doing  she 
was  moat  uncharitahly  whipped  with  thirty  stripes.  Again, 
Lydia  Waidwell,  who  is  called  "  a  young  and  tender  chaste 
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person,"  for  startling  tlie  cougrcgation  of  Newbury  by  walking 
into  the  meeting-house  there,  unclothed,  iu  the  time  of  public 
worship,  was  tied  up  to  the  fenco-|>oat  of  the  tavern  where  the 
court  sat,  at  Ipswich,  to  undergo  a  simitar  punishment. 

But  the  case  of  Maryaret  Brewster  differs  from  these  others  in 
tliat  a  number  of  persons  took  part  in  carrying  out  what  it  was 
expected  would  strike  terror  to  the  liearts  of  the  beholders,  and 
to  this  end  it  was  conducted  with  studied  attention  to  dramatic 
effect. 

One  quiet  Sabbath  morning  in  July,  1677,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  most  noted  persons  of  her  sect,  both  male  and 
female,  !^TaI}^rct  Brewster  presented  herself  at  the  door  of  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house  in  sermon-time,  the  strangest  visitor 
that  had  ever  crossed  its  consecrated  threshold.  She  first  took 
off  her  riding-habit  and  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  then 
entered.  In  his  Diary,  which  perhaps  may  become  as  famous 
aa  that  of  the  immortal  Pepys,  Judge  Sewall  notes  that  while 
the  congregation  was  listening  to  the  words  of  the  sermon  from 
the  aged  pastor's  lips,  there  suddenly  was  seen  the  apparition 
of  a  woman  walking  slowly  up  the  broad  aisle  between  two 
men,  while  two  others  walked  behind.  The  woman  was  bare- 
footed, her  head  was  spriiiklal  with  ashes,  her  loosened  hair 
straggled  wildly  down  about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  face 
was  besmeared  with  soot,  and  she  wore  a  sackcloth  gown  loosely 
gathered  around  her  person.  This  appearance,  says  the  indig- 
nant diarist,  "  occasioned  the  greatest  and  most  amazing  \iproar 
that  ever  I  saw." 

Ifo  one  has  told  us,  but  we  can  imagine  the  congregation 
rising  in  consternation  to  their  feet,  the  sudden  stop  in  the 
sermon,  the  moment  of  silence,  like  the  calm  before  the  storm, 
during  which  the  dark  prophetess  delivered  her  solemn  warning 
of  a  grievous  calamity  shortly  to  signify  to  them  the  displeasure 
of  God.  Then  the  excited  voices  <jf  the  men,  all  talking  and 
gesticulating  at  once,  the  women  sJirieking  in  terror  or  dropping 
in  a  dead  faint,  the  suipng  to  an<l  fro  of  a  multitude,  all  occa- 
sioning "  the  greatest  and  most  amazing  uproar  "  that  was  ever 
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heard  inside  these  sacrud  walls,  witnessed  to  the  little  central 
group  that  they  hitd  mduL-d  ercutetl  a  profuuud  iwii8utiuu.  The 
ofieiiilura  were  ;ill  iiuiukly  tiikeii  into  custody  and  hurried  off  to 
prison.  When  Murfjiiret  was  airaigued  liei'uro  the  court,  the 
ooustaUe  dudared  hiniDclf  whuUy  uuable  to  identify  Iter  aa  the 


ppTson  he  hail  a[T('^^tod,  [=Iie  being  thmi,  aa  he  deposed,  "  in 
the  shape  of  a  devil."  She  was  BPiiteiieed  to  be  whipped  up 
and  down  the  toim  at  the  tart's  tail,  which  cruel  order  was 
carried  into  effect  a  fi'w  days  later. 

Tliin  event,  as  well  it  init;lit,  newly  hnmght  the  affaire  of  the 
Friends  to  a  crisis.  Tin-  lirst  feolinf,'  of  exasperation  demanded 
its  victiiDH.  Tint  IhiH  having  spent  itself,  the  Qiiakere,  taking 
couniHe,  aHscnibleil  in  Ihcir  houses  of  worship  in  sneli  formidable 
numbers  that  the  multitude  of  offendere  became  their  safe- 
guard. 


IN   THE  OLD  SOUTH  CHUHCH. 


IJJ    THE   OLD    SOUTH    CHURCH. 

J.    G.   WniTTIER. 

She  came  anU  stood  in  the  Old  South  Church, 

A  wonder  and  a  ai^ti, 
With  a  look  the  old-time  sibyls  wore, 

Half  croztsd  and  lialf  divine. 

Save  the  mournful  sackcloth  about  lier  wound, 

Unclothed  as  the  primal  mother, 
With  limbs  that  trembled,  and  eyes  that  blazed 

With  a  lire  she  dare  not  smother. 

Looee  on  her  shoulder  fell  her  hair. 

With  ti|>riiikled  nshes  gray  ; 
She  stood  in  the  broad  aisle,  strange  and  welid 

As  a  soul  at  the  judgment-day. 

And  the  minister  ^laiincd  in  bis  sermon's  midst. 
And  the  people  held  their  breath. 

For  these  were  the  words  the  maiden  eaid 
Through  liiis  us  pale  as  death  :  — 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  '  With  equal  feet 

All  men  my  courts  shall  tread. 
And  priest  and  ruler  no  more  shall  eat 

My  people  up  like  bread!' 

"Repent !  repent !  ere  the  Lord  shall  speak 

In  thunder  and  breaking  seals  ! 
Let  all  souls  worehip  liim  in  the  way 

Hia  lijfht  within  reveals  !  " 

She  shook  the  dust  from  her  naked  feet, 

And  her  sackcloth  closely  drew, 
And  into  the  porch  of  the  n»e-hushed  church 

She  passed  like  a  ghost  from  view. 
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"MORE  WONDERS  OF  THE  INVISIBLE 
WORLD." 

1693. 

TO  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  all  the  phases  which  the 
history  of  witchcraft  in  New  EiiglaDd  takes,  Mr.  Whit- 
tier'a  poem  entitled  "  Calcf  in  Boston  "  would  doubtless  be  an 
enigma,  altliou<,'h  its  foundation  is  fact  and  its  purjKise  distinct 
For  such  a  cliainpion  of  common-sense  as  Robert  Calef  proved 
himself  to  be  when  lie  entered  the  lists  t^inst  this  monstrous 
superstition,  tlie  poet  baa  a  natural  and  unstinted  sympathy,  and, 
using  the  privilege  of  genius,  he  ha-<  conferred  upon  the  humble 
tradesman  a  patent  of  nobility.  Our  own  generation,  applaud- 
ing the  act,  hastens  to  inscribe  the  name  of  Oalef  among  the 
beneiactors  of  his  ago. 

The  general  subject  of  witchcraft,  including  the  settled  be- 
liefs toucliing  it,  is  set  forth  in  another  place  in  all  its  defor- 
mity. The  active  agency  of  Satan  in  human  affaire  being  a 
thing  admitted,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  the  godly  minis- 
ters to  meet  his  insidious  attacks  upon  the  churches,  and  they, 
as  men  deeply  learned  in  such  things,  were  naturally  appealed  to 
by  magistrates  and  judges  for  Iielp  and  guidance.  They  at  once 
put  on  all  the  armor  of  lightcousness.  Solemn  fasting  and 
prayer  were  resorted  tons  tilings  most  efficacious  in  the  emer- 
gency. It  was  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  the  Devil  was  mak- 
ing a  most  determined  eflbrt  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion  in 
Now  England,  and  the  Government  was  advised  vigorously  to 
prosocutfl  the  cases  of  witchcraft  iiefore  it.  In  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  the  ministers  took  a  prominent  part.  They 
assisted  in  framing  the  questions  to  he  put  in  such  a  way  as 
to  entrap  the  supposed  witches,  and  they  attended  and  took 
minutee  of  the  examinations.     They  -visited  the  accused  persona 
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in  prison  who  were  believed  to  be  in  league  with  Satan,  thus 
putting  in  practice  the  principle  that, — 

The  go<lly  itmy  allege 
For  anything  their  privilege, 
And  to  the  Devil  himself  may  go, 
If  they  have  motives  thereunto  ; 
For  as  there  is  a  war  Injtween 
The  Dev  '1  and  them,  it  is  no  sin 
If  they,  by  subtle  stratagem, 
Make  use  of  him  as  he  does  them. 

Cotton  Mather  was  the  foremost  clergyman  of  that  dark  day. 
He  directed  all  his  great  abilities  and  learning  energetically  to 
exterminate  the  "devils"  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "Wonders," 
were  walking  about  the  street*  "  with  lengthened  chains,  making 
a  dreadful  noise ;  and  brimstone  (even  without  a  metaphor)  was 
making  a  horrid  and  hellish  stench  "  in  men's  nostrils.  Learned, 
eloquent,  and  persuasive,  a  man  of  great  personal  magnetism  and 
large  following,  his  influence  was  sure  to  be  potential  on  which- 
ever side  it  might  be  cast.  It  was  now  thrown  with  all  its 
force,  not  to  avert,  but  to  strengthen,  the  delusion,  thereby  aggra- 
vating its  calamitous  consequences.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have 
found  it  easy  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  Mr.  Whittier,  it  will  be 
seen,  writes  in  full  accord  with  this  feeling.  But  the  same  charge 
might  with  equal  fairness  include  all  the  Christian  ministers  of 
Mather's  time. 

Against  Mather,  the  neighbor,  adviser,  and  bosom  friend  of 
Governor  Sir  William  Phips,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
New  England  clergy  in  its  highest  spiritual  estate,  a  man  having 
ancient  and  modem  lore  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  withal  gifted 
with  a  fluency,  vivacity,  and  readiness  in  composing  and  writing 
that  might  make  a  bolder  man  hesitate  to  attack  him,  now 
entered  the  lists,  like  another  David,  Robert  Calef,  a  simple 
clothier,  unknown  outside  of  his  own  obscure  neighborhood. 
The  controversy  began  in  this  wise.  Calef  addressed  some  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Mather,  in  which  he  arraigned  not  only  the  witchcraft 
proceedings,  but  the  delusion  itself,  the  occasion  being  one  Mar- 
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garet  Rule,  a  young  woman  of  Mather's  own  congregation,  whoae 
siiiguloi  afflictions  liod  just  been  published  to  the  world  by  him 
under  the  startling  caption  of  "  Another  Brand  pluckt  from 
the  Burning." 

Accortling  to  Mather,  this  young  woman  was  haunted  by 
no  fewer  than  eight  malignant  spectres,  led  on  by  a  principal 
derooD,  who  upon  her  refusal  to  enter  into  a  bond  with  him, 
continually  put  her  in  excruciating  bodily  torture  by  pinching, 
scorcliing,  and  sticking  pins  into  her  flesh,  throwing  her  into 
convulsions,  lifting  her  bodily  off  the  bed,  and  tlie  like,  wherein. 
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saya  Matlier,  she  l;itif,'uislie»l  "  fi>r  just  six  weeks  together."  And 
we  aic  also  t^hl  that  at  times  the  s[>e<'.tators  of  her  miseries 
would  be  nearly  choked  with  the  fumes  of  brimstone  rising 
in  the  chamber. 

Taking  the  alanu,  which  many  no  doubt  equally  shared,  dread- 
ing  a  new  outbreak  of  the  delusion  whoso  embers,  unquenched 
by  blood,  were  still  smoQldering,  Oalof  also  seems  to  have  dis- 
trusted either  tlie  integrity  or  the  wisdom  of  his  learned  adver- 
sary, whom  he  now  opposed  in  behalf  of  rnligion  and  of  public 
policy,  not  only  with  ability  and  vigor,  but  with  a  surprisingly 
woll-e<|uipj)ed  arsenal  of  scriptural  lenrtiiug.  In  vain  Mather 
sneeringly  spoke  of  him  as  "the  weaver  turned  minister,"  Calef 
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only  plied  him  the  more  pointedly.  At  tho  end  of  the  con- 
troversy the  despised  clothier  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  men 
whose  reason  is  never  overthrown  by  panic,  and  who  do  not 
recede  a  single  inch.  Mather  began  with  the  mistake  of  under- 
rating him  as  an  antagonist. 

After  Mather's  story  of  Margaret  Rule  had  been  made  public, 
Calef  also  drew  up  and  circulated  one,  taken  from  the  mouths  of 
other  eye-witnesses,  which  is  a  protest  against  the  methods  used 
by  Mather  to  draw  out  extravagant  and  incoherent  statements 
from  the  afflicted  girl.  This  proceeding  gave  great  offence  to 
the  reverend  author  of  "  The  Wonders."  He  retorted  with  abu- 
sive epithets,  and  threatened  Calef  with  an  action  for  slander. 
Calef  was,  in  fact,  arrested  on  a  warrant  for  uttering  "  scandalous 
libels,"  and  was  bound  over  for  trial ;  but  no  prosecutor  api)ear- 
ing,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Instead  of  being  silenced,  Calef  pursued  with  unremitting 
pertinacity  his  purpose  to  prevent  a  new  access  of  the  dismal 
frenzy  of  the  preceding  year,  which  he  terms,  with  strong  feel- 
ing, "  the  sorest  affliction  and  greatest  blemish  to  religion  that 
ever  befell  this  country."  Later  on  Mather  condescended  to 
reply ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  reaction  had  now  set  in,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  abetting  the  witch- 
craft proceedings  were  anxiously  considering  how  best  to  excul- 
pate themselves  both  to  their  own  and  to  the  newly  awakened 
public  conscience.  Mather  was  no  exception.  Favored  by  this 
reaction,  Calef  continued  to  press  him  hard.  Cotton  Mather's 
story  of  Margaret  Rule  is,  in  fact,  a  plea  and  an  apology  for  the 
past.  In  it  he  asks,  "  Why,  after  all  my  unwearied  cares  and 
pains  to  rescue  the  miserable  from  the  lions  and  bears  of  hell, 
which  had  seized  them,  and  after  all  my  studies  to  disappoint 
the  devils  in  their  designs  to  confound  my  neighborhood,  must 
I  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  an  apology  1 "  1'his  language 
shows  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  for  him  to  be  forced  to  descend 
from  his  high  pedestal. 

And  again  he  naively  says :  "  And  now  I  suppose  that  some  of 
our  learned  witlings  of  the  coffee-house,  for  fear  lest  these  proofs 
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of  an  Invisible  World  shoulil  spoil  some  of  their  sport,  will 
endeavor  to  turn  tliRHi  all  into  sport ;  for  wliich  buffoonery 
tlieir  only  pretence  will  be  :  '  They  can't  understand  how  such 
things  03  these  could  bo  done,'"  lie  liae  become  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  ridicule. 

Hut  witfliciTift  liiid  now  indeed  got  to  the  length  of  its  blood- 
corroded  chain,  and  while  the  belief  still  previiiled  almost  as 
atrongly  as  ever,  few  men  could  be  found  bold  enough  0|ienly 
ti>  ailvocate  it.  Tlic  sickening  n'flectiuu  tliiit  the  judges  had 
decreed  the  death  of  a  score  of  innocent  persons  upon  a  mis- 
take pariilyxed  men's  tongues,  unless,  like  C^ef,  they  sjwke 
in  obedience  to  the  commaml  of  conscience.  In  1700  he 
collected  nnd  hnd  printed  in  London  all  the  pieces  relating 
to  his  conti-oversy  with  Cotton  Matlier,  to  which  were  added 
an  "  Iiiipiirtiid  Account "  of  the  Salem  outbreak,  and  a  review 
of  Mather's  life  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam riiips.  To  this  he  gave 
tlio  title  of  "  Jlore  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World."  Xo  prin- 
ter could  be  found  in  Bosl«n 
or  in  the  Colony  willing  to 
undertake  the  publication,  or 
expose  it  for  sale.  It  was 
publicly  burned  in  the  College- 
yard  at  Cambridge  by  order  of 
ires  reached  through  his  near  rel- 
vindication  was  prepared  and 
re  denunciations  made  for  witch- 
craft, or  courts  assembled  to  hang  innocent  people.  Calef  in- 
deed felt  the  rescntnietit  of  tlie  Muthers,  but  he  had  saved  the 


the  president,  wliom  its  ex]>ii! 
ativo.  To  break  its  force, 
printed  ;  hut  there  ^ 


This  is  the  subject  to  wliich  Mr.  Wliittier  addresses  his  verses 
entitled  "Calef  in  Boston."  The  allusion  to  puppet-play  ia 
drawn  from  the  account  of  the  Uule  ease,  wherein  it  ia  related 
by  Mather  that  the  demons  who  tormented  the  ^rl  had  puppets 
iiito  which  they  would  thrust  pins  whenever  they  wished  to 
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hurt  her.  This  wits  a  piece  of  oldea  superstition  which  as- 
sumed that  by  mnking  an  initige  iu  wax  or  clay  of  the  purson  she 
might  hold  a  gnidge  against,  a  witcli  could  put  that  person  to 
the  same  torture  that  she  iliJ,  in  a  niiraic  wav,  the  image. 


CALEK    IN    BOSTON. 

J.    a.   WHITTIEB. 

In  the  eolemn  daj-a  of  old 

Two  men  met  in  Boston  town, 

One  a  tradesman  frank  and  bolil, 
One  a  preacher  of  renown. 

Cried  the  last,  in  hitter  tone  : 
"  PoiRoner  of  the  wells  of  truth  ! 

Satan's  hiruliiig,  thou  hast  sown 

With  his  tares  the  heart  of  youth  ! " 

Spake  the  nimple  tradesman  then  ; 

"  God  Ik!  jiiii;^e  'twixt  thou  and  I ; 
All  thou  kiiuwest  of  truth  hath  been 

Unto  men  like  thee  a  lie. 


"Of  your  sj^ectral  puppet  play 
I  have  trace<l  the  cunning  wires ; 

Come  what  will.  I  newla  must  nay, 
God  is  trne,  and  ye  are  Hani." 

When  the  thought  of  man  is  free, 
Error  fears  its  lightest  tones; 

So  the  priest  cried,  "  Sadducce  !  " 
And  the  people  took  u]>  stones. 

In  the  ancient  bury  lag- ground, 
Side  liy  side,  (he  twain  now  lie,- 

One  with  IniniTile  grassy  mound. 
One  with  marbles  \ia\e  and  high. 
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NIX'S   MATE. 


THERE  are  two  local  legends,  one  of  disaster  and  one  of 
piracy,  wliicli,  most  ii  ti fortunately  for  the  complete d ess 
of  our  collection,  come  either  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the 
head  of  lost  legends.     The  oue  best  known  is  thus  set  forth  in 
rhyme,  for  the  henelit  of  ships  entering  Boston  Harbor : 
"  The  beacon  poaaM,  yon  steer  north-west, 
To  pass  by  Nick's  Mate; 
Who  here  for  crimes  which  all  detest, 
Met  an  unhappy  fate." 

The  otlicr  legend  narrates  the  death  by  drowning  of  Captain 
George  Worthylake,  keeper  of  the  first  lighthouse  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  this  port. 

Tliis  sufficiently  simple  incident  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  curions  fact  that  it  was  the  subject  of  Rcnjnmin 
Franklin's  earliest,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  misdirected 
effort  to  court  the  Huscs  in  a  ballad.  He  says  of  it  that  bis 
brother  James,  whose  apprentice  he  then  was,  thinking  that 
ho  niiglit  find  his  account  in  printing  them,  had  encouraged 
him  to  write  two  Itallads,  one  called  the  "  Lighthouse  Tragedy," 
containing  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Captain  Worthylake  and 
his  two  dangliters,  the  other  a  aailoi'a  song  on  the  capture  of 
the  noted  pirate,  BlackU'ard.  "  They  were,"  he  ingenuously 
remarks,  "  wretcheil  verses  in  point  of  style,  mere  blind-men's 
ditties."  When  they  were  struck  off,  his  brother  despatched 
him  to  liawk  them  about  the  town.  The  first  he  assures  us 
liad  a  prodigious  run,  because  the  event  was  recent  and  had 
maile  a  great  noise.  No  copy  of  this  ballitil  is  known  to  exist, 
nor  has  tradition  transmitted  to  na  a  single  line  of  its  verses. 

It  is  easily  learned  from  contemporary  records  that  Captain 
George  Worthylake,  who  lived  upon  I^vell's  Island,  while  on 
hia  way  up  the  harbor,  "  took  heaven  by  the  way,"  as  one  writer 
{Hously  puts  it.     His  wife  Ann  and  his  daughter  Butb,  who 
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accompaDied  bim,  also  perished  with  him  by  drowning,  and  the 
three  unfortunates  were  all  buried  in  one  grave  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  of  Copp's  Hill.  The  gravestone  records  the  fact  that 
they  died  Kovember  3,  171B;  but  it  is  exasperatingly  silent 
concerning  any  incident  that  wiie  likely  to  produce  a  commemo- 
rative ballad. 

The  other  legend  is  the  true  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
lonjj  ago  given  to  the  submerged  islet  called  Nix's  Mate,  over 
which  a  lonely  obelisk  rises  out  of  the  flowing  tides,  not  for  a 
memorial  of  dark  and  bloody  deeds,  as  some  people  suppose, 
but  as  a  guiding  landmark  to  warn  ships  to  steer  clear  of  the 
dangerous  reef  beneath.  No  spot  within  a  wide  range  of  the 
coast  is  the  subject  of  more  eager  curiosity  to  sailors  or  lands- 
men, or  of  more  exaggerated  conjecture,  precisely  because  to  this 
day  its  true  history  remains  an  enigma.  But  such  as  it  is  the 
legei^d  is  given  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

Following  the  repulsive  custom  of  erecting  the  public  gibbet 
at  the  entrance  to  a  town  or  a  villi^e,  where  the  stark  bodies 
of  condemned  malefaetoR  were  the  first  objecU  seen  by  all  who 
passed  in  or  out,  it  was  usual  to  hang  in  chains  condemned 
pirates  at  the  entrance  to  a  port,  to  signal  a  like  warning  to 
those  who  followed  the  sea  as  their  highway.  Long  custom 
liad  sanctioned  this  post-miirtem  sentence.  The  laws  allowed 
it  and  the  people  approved  it.  It  followed  that  the  stranger 
who  paascd  underneath  one  of  these  ensigns  of  terror  could 
have  no  doubt  that  he  had  entered  a  Christian  land,  since  the 
administration  of  justice  according  to  its  most  civilized  forms 
confronted  him  upon  its  very  threshold. 

The  sunken  reef  now  known  as  Nix's  Mate  was  once  an  islet 
containing  several  acres  of  land,  and  it  was  at  a  very  early  day 
the  property  of  a  certain  John  Gallup,  from  whom  the  adjacent 
island  is  named.  The  sea  has  destroyed  every  vestige  of  it, 
excepting  only  the  blackened  bouMers  that  lie  exposetl  at  low 
tide,  over  which  the  monument  stands  gtianl.  Yet  not  more 
certainly  has  the  islet  perished  through  the  aetion  of  destroying 
currents  than  has  the  memory  of  Nix  or  his  Mate  been  swept 
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away  into  oblivion  by  the  tides  of  time.  Still  tbe  name  is  a 
fact  entered  upon  tlie  public  records  of  the  Colony  as  a  thing 
of  general  knowledge ;  and  we  therefore  continue  to  call  the 
reef  Nist'a  Mat«  without  in  the  least  knowing  why  we  do  so. 

The  only  other  fact  giving  authority  to  the  tradition  connected 
with  the  islet  is  the  certainty  that  it  was  more  or  less  used  in 
times  past  as  a  place  of  e:fecutioti  for  condemned  pirates,  seveial 
of  whom  finiiihed  here  a  can^r  of  crime,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
makes  one's  blood  run  cold.  'J'ho  name  of  Nix  only  is  wanted 
to  complete  the  black  calendar.  Every  trace  of  the  soil  to  which 
the  bones  of  the  victims  were  consigned  has  disappeared,  and 
only  the  solitary  monument  indicates  this  graveyard  of  the  sen, 
which  the  waves  have  kindly  levelled  and  blotted  out  forever. 

It  has,  however,  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, —  and  we  have  yet  to  hnd  the  individual  bold  enough  to 
dispute  it,  —  that  one  of  these  freebooters  persisted  to  the  last 
in  declaring  his  innoi;ence  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  to 
suffer  death  at  the  hangman's  hands ;  and  he  protested  with  his 
latest  breath,  Ijcfore  giving  up  the  ghost,  that  in  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  dying  assertion  the  island  would  be  destroyed.  In 
effect,  the  waves  having  done  their  work  unhindered  by  any 
artiticial  obstruction,  tiic  EU[>erstitiuus  have  always  seen  in  this 
a  decree  of  I-'iitt',  and  Nix's  Mate  is  supposed  by  them  to  have 
suffered  unjustly.  But  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  island  is  due  to  natnrol  causes,  we  are  unable  satis- 
factorily to  establish  the  connection  between  the  prediction  and 
its  fulfilment.  In  any  case,  the  verification  of  innocence,  if  such 
it  shall  be  accounted,  came  too  late  by  a  century  to  save  Nix's 
Mate  from  the  halter. 
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ASSOCIATED  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Elm,  is  an 
episode  not  only  of  deepest  tragical  interest,  but  one 
still  further  remarkable  as  disproving  for  the  thousandth  time 
the  popular  fallacy  that  "  murder  will  out."  In  New  England 
there  had  been  no  need  of  edicts  against  duelling.  The  practice 
was  universally  looked  upon  as  being  no  whit  better  than 
murder,  and  that  feeling  was  voiced  by  Franklin,  truly,  though 
in  language  more  pungent  than  polite,  in  iiis  memorable  reply 
to  a  demand  for  satisfaction  A  la  mode.  A  combat  of  words 
began.  After  two  or  three  passes,  the  philosopher  easily  dis- 
armed his  adversary  with  his  usual  weapon,  hard  logic,  of  which 
he  was  a  consummate  master.     Our  story  is  a  brief  one. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1728,  at  daybreak,  the  body  of 
Benjamin  Woodbridge,  a  young  merchant  of  the  town,  was 
found  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  in  a  deserted  part  of  the 
Common.  He  had  been  dead  some  hours  of  a  sword-thruat. 
In  fact,  the  weapon  hod  passed  completely  through  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man. 

No  one  can  begin  to  imagine  the  consternation  excited  by 
the  discovery  ;  and  the  feeling  was  not  allayed  when  it  tran- 
spired that  Woodbridge  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with  another  young 
gentleman  of  the  town  named  Phillips.  Both  of  the  principals 
were  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  affair  was  conducted 
without  seconds,  and  the  victor,  afl«r  seeing  his  adversary  fall, 
bad  fled.     It  was  evidently  a  duel  to  the  death. 

This  has  proved  one  of  the  best-kept  family  secrets  that  ever 
baffled  a  scandal-loving  generation.  To  this  day  the  real  cause 
of  the  aingidar  and  fatal  nocturnal  combat  remains  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  indeed  alleged  that  the  quarrel  originated  over 
a  game  of  cards  at  the  public-house;   but  this  supposition  is 
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hAtdly  coneiatent  with  the  secrecy,  the  absence  of  all  witnesses, 
aud  the  deadly  purpose  with  which  the  duel  was  conducted. 
The  parties  had  met  early  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  arranged  the  meeting,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the 
rendezvous  which  one  of  them  was  destined  never  to  leave  alive. 

Positively  nothing,  then,  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  affair. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  no  common  and  vulgar  quarrel  over  dice 
or  cards,  when  one  or  both  had  made  too  free  with  "  the  Tus- 
can grape,"  could  have  so  etermUly  sealed  the  lips  of  those  to 
whom  the  real  cause  of  this  singular  affair  of  honor  must  have 
bean  tevealed.    Phillips  was  huiiied  away  on  board  a  ship  by 


'<^, 


his  friends,  and  died  miserably  in  exile.  The  inquest  elicited 
nothing  of  moment  beyond  tlie  barren  facts  hero  narrated.  Jus- 
tice was  completely  baffled.  The  hfadstone  in  the  old  Granary, 
whiire,  in  the  langui^^e  of  the  day,  po<ir  Woodbrldge  was  "  de- 
cently and  handsomely  interred,"  is  silent.  Satan,  who  Iiad  the 
arranging  of  this  lugubrious  comliat,  thrust  home  with  young 
Phillips.  Ignorant  as  we  aro  of  the  real  cause,  wo  ore  yet  irre- 
sistibly led  to  cunuliule  tliat  these  mis^'uided  youths  crossed 
swords  not  in  a  moment  of  passion,  but  at  the  instigation  of 
some  offence  over  which  the  grave  itself  must  close,  llie  grave 
has  dosed  over  it. 
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HAYING  regard  possiblv  to  the  niaxim  that  a  daiigei 
escaped  id  a  danger  nu  longer  the  historians  have  in 
geneml  treated  the  descent  of  Admiral  d  Anville  with  ea»y 
indiflerence  \et  the 
atartling  fict  remains 
that  ao  lon^  as  his  fleit 
rode  the  seas  in  safety 
the  fate  of  ^ew  Ln^ 
land  tremhled  m  the 
balance  We  heg  the 
reader  s  consideration 
of  the  storv  from  this 
point  of  view 

The  taking  of  Louis 
burg  in  1745  a  piece 
of  audacitj  at  which 
i  ranee  first  stood  aghast 
and  then  went  into  a 
towenng  r^e  o\er  it 
c<ime  near  bein^  the 
prelude  to  a  stnij^le 
involving  nothing  less 
than  the  destinies  of 
y  upland  a  Amencan 
colonies  By  0]>ening 
new  anil  allunng  vistas 

of  coni]uest  to  British  statesmen  it  set  them  upon  fresh  schemes 
for  the  conquest  of  Canaila  which  tliey  wen,  secretly  preparing 
to  put  in  execution  In  fact  by  this  mettltd  acliiaement 
New  England  had  dnventhe  euteniiQ  ned^e  into  the  very  heart 
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of  the  French  colonial  empire.  England  was  now  gathering  her 
strength  to  force  it  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  so  incensed  tlie  French  Court,  then  fresh 
frota  its  brilliant  victories  in  the  Imw  Countries,  that  orders 
were  given  for  tho  immediate  equipping,  at  Brest,  of  a  formi- 
dable land  and  sea  armament,  which  it  was  meant  should  cot 
only  recover  what  had  been  lost,  but  carry  the  war  energetically 
to  the  enemy's  own  doors.  To  guarantee  the  secnrity  of  your 
possessions  by  recalling  your  enemy  to  the  defence  of  his  own, 
is  a  military  maxim  so  old  tliat  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles  could 
not  be  safely  assumed  to  he  ignorant  of  it. 

This  double-shotted  idea  promised  results  highly  imiwrtant  to 
the  colonial  schemes,  as  well  as  to  the  waning  prestige,  of  France. 
So  also  did  it  give  good  promise  of  auccesa  ;  for  at  Paris,  thanks 
to  British  parsimony,  it  was  well  known  that  the  British  Ameri- 
can seaports  were  no  Louisburgs.  Since,  therefore,  to  ravage  the 
New  England  sca-coaat  was  a  thing  perfectly  feasible  to  do.  Count 
Maurepas  resolveil  to  do  it.  And  he  meant  to  do  it  effectually. 
The  preparations  at  Brest  being  quickly  known  in  London,  the 
two  ancient  gladiators  bt;gan  once  more  to  strip  for  the  approach- 
ing combat. 

Pursuing  its  own  plana,  the  English  Ministry  was  at  the 
same  time  collecting  shijB,  men,  and  materinls  of  war  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  tho  invasion  of  Canntla.  (.)nlers  were  sent  out  to 
the  Colonies  to  hasten  the  raising  of  troops  fur  the  same  pur- 
pose. Then,  the  destination  of  the  French  fleet  not  being  quite 
clear,  the  Ministry  sent  a  squadron  to  blockade  it  in  Brest ;  but 
the  French  Admiral,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
slipped  out  and  got  to  sen  notwithstanding.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation in  the  midsummer  of  1746. 

The  fleet  now  on  the  sea  numbered  eleven  ships  of  the  line 
and  twenty  frigates,  carrying  814  guns  and  7000  sailors,  to 
which  were  joined  thirty-four  trttns[K>rts  having  on  board  five 
battalions  of  the  veteran  troops  of  France.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Due  d'AnviUe,  a  man  of 
8  descent,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  whom  the  fortunes  of 
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the  expedition  bad  been  commilted  with  fullest  conlidence  in  his 
ability  to  execute  liia  orders  to  tJie  letter.  Those  orders  were  to 
retake  Louisburg  and  dismantle  its  fortilications,  recapture  Annap- 
olis and  garrison  it,  and  then  to  burn  and  destroy  Boston,  and 
lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  tlie  whole  coast  as  far  as  Floridn. 

Boston,  the  place  where  the  plans  for  capturing  Louisburg 
had  originated,  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  Enylbh  Colonies,  the 
centre  of  English  aggression,  the  perpetual  menace  to  frencli 
dominion  in  Canada,  was  to  be  especially  distinguished  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  Caliinet  of  Versailles.  Boston  was  to  be 
destroyed.  Indeed,  her  defenceless  condition  invited  an  attack. 
Her  only  fortress  had  been  stripped  of  its  cannon  to  enable 
I'epperell  to  batter  down  Louisburg.  There  was  no  British 
Miuadron  to  defend  it,  and  there  was  not  a  single  British  sol- 
dier in  the  whole  province. 

All  these  circumstances  being  appreciated,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  consternation  with  which  the  certain  inteUigence 
of  the  escajH!  of  D'Anville  was  received  at  Boston.  People  stood 
aghast.  The  danger  was  iudeed  imminent.  He  might  at  any 
moment  be  expected  to  announce  bis  arrivid  ujKin  the  coast 
with  his  cannon.  England,  says  Hutchinson,  was  not  mors 
alarmed  with  the  Sj>anisli  Armada,  than  were  Boston  and  the 
other  North  American  seaiwrts  by  the  hourly  expectation  of  this 
truly  fomiidable  flotilla.  Brave  man  that  lie  was,  Governor 
Shirley  prepared  to  meet  the  emei^ency  with  such  means  as  he 
had.  But  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  instantly  called 
out  a  levy  en  matir.  The  scenes  preceding  the  I,ouLibuty  expe- 
dition were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  Couriers  spurred  in  every 
direction  bearing  the  summons  to  arms,  and  everywhere  the 
bravo  yeomanry  responded  with  eager  promptitude  to  the  calL 
At  night  the  hills  blazed  with  bonfires.  By  day  the  roads 
swarmed  with  armed  men  hastening  toward  Boston.  The  Com- 
mon became  a  camp.  All  business  except  that  of  repelling  the 
invader  was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  else  was  talke<i  of.  In  this 
activity  the  people  a  little  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which 
they  had  at  first  been  thrown. 
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While  the  people  were  awaiting  in  feverish  anxiety  further 
news  of  the  fleet,  a  fisherman  came  in  from  sea,  vho  mid  that  he 
bad  been  brought  to  on  tlie  Nora  Scotia  coast  by  four  heavy 
aliips  of  war.  They  required  liim  to  pilot  thera  into  Chebnclo, 
which  was  tlie  designoted  roudezvoua  for  D'AnviUe'a  fleet.  While 
lying  to  under  tlio  guua  of  one  of  these  sliipa,  he  read  on  lier 
stem  the  name  "  Le  Terrible."  Tlien,  a  fog  having  suddenly 
shut  them  in,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape,  and 
bad  Bteerftd  directly  for  Boston  with  the  news. 

But  the  splendid  fleet  of  D'Anville  was  destined  to  encounter 
a  aeries  of  disasters  hanlly  paralleled  in  the  naval  annaU  of 
France.  An  evil  destiny  puraued  it.  When  it  was  off  Capo 
Sable,  it  experienced  violunt  st'jrins  that  scattered  and  disperaed 
it  beyond  the  power  of  reasscnibling.  Conflana  with  four  shijia 
made  sail  fir  France ;  others  steered  for  tho  West  Indies  ;  and 
still  others  were  drifting,  disabled  wrecks,  at  tho  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Finally  tlie  Duke  siieceetled  in  getting  to  tlie 
rendezvous  with  two  or  three  ships  only  of  all  the  magnifieent 
squadron  that  had  sailed  from  Brest.  Within  a  week  ho  died, 
it  is  hinteil  from  the  effect  of  poison  administered  by  himself, 
he  choosing  death  rather  than  to  survive  tiie  disgrace  which  had 
so  suddenly  overwhelmed  him.  The  Vice-Admiral  then  pn>- 
posed  that  the  remains  of  the  fleet  ahoidd  return  to  France. 
1m  JonquiSre,  Governor- Gen  end  of  Canada,  being  present  at  the 
('ounctl,  wamdy  <)pposed  this,  urging  that  tho  fleet,  now  aiig- 
mentcil  by  tho  arrival  of  three  moru  ships,  and  strengtheiieil  by 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  ought  to  strike  one  blow  for  the  honor 
of  France.  Ho  begged  the  Viee-Adndml  to  attempt  at  least  the 
carrying  out  of  a  part  of  his  instrnctions.  These  arguments 
prevailing  with  the  Council,  D'tUtournelles,  the  Vice-Admiral, 
finding  himself  opposed  and  thwartoil,  lost  his  head,  became 
delirious,  and  presently  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  falling  on  his 
own  sword.  The  command  then  devolved  on  La  Jouquifire. 
The  troops  that  had  been  landed  were  re-embarked,  and  the 
fleet  saileil  to  attack  Annajxilis;  but  it  again  meeting  vith  a  dis- 
abling storm,  this  enterprise  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  ahat- 
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tered  remnant  of  D'Anville's  armada  steereil  for  Frauce.  Upon 
this  the  French  Canadian  forces  then  invading  Nova  Scotia 
broke  np  their  camps  and  rctreuted.  The  liopes  of  the  French 
Ministry  had  thus  been  everywhere  wrecked. 

When  these  events  became  known  in  Boston,  the  great  weight 
that  hod  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  people  was  eo  suddenly 
lifted  off,  that  at  first  tliey  could  scarcely  realize  the  change. 
When  they  did,  tlie  nniversal  joy  showed  itself,  not  in  noisy 
demonstrations,  but,  in  the  true  Puritan  spirit,  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  Prayets  of  gratitude  went  up  from  all  the  pul- 
pits ;  for  in  the  utter  destruction  of  D'Anville's  proud  fleet  by 
the  winds  and  waves  alone  was  seen,  on  every  side,  the  hand 
of  God  once  more  manifesting  itself,  as  in  the  old  days,  to  his 
people. 

In  this  spirit,  and  taking  these  truly  picturesque  incidents 
for  Ilia  theme,  Longfellow  supposes  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
then  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  to  be  recountii^ 
them  to  his  congregation,  ascribing  to  the  power  of  prayer  the 
destruction  that  overtook  the  fleet  of  France. 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 

OCTOBEO,  ITH. 

Mo.  Thomas  Prince  (loquitur), 

A  FLEET  with  flaga  arrayed 

Sailed  from  the  port  of  Brent, 
And  the  Admiral's  ship  displayed 

The  signal,  "  Steer  southwest." 
For  thin  Admiral  d'Anville 

Had  sworn  by  cross  and  crown 
To  rnvnge  with  Rre  and  steel 

Our  helpless  Beaton  town. 

There  were  rumors  in  the  street. 

In  the  houses  there  was  fear 
Of  the  coming  of  the  fleet. 

And  the  danger  hovering  near; 
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And  while  from  muutli  to  mouth 
Spread  the  tidiiign  of  dismay, 

I  stood  ill  the  01<1  South, 
Sayiug  humbly,  "  Let  lu  pr^  I 

"  O  Lord !  we  wcmid  not  advise  t 

But  if  in  thy  proviilenca 
A  teiDpetit  Hhriuld  uriM: 

To  drive  tliu  Freni-h  flec-t  heuoe, 
And  «cntti;r  it  far  anil  wide. 

Or  HJiik  it  in  the  xea, 
We  ■'hould  be  Hatislii-tl, 

And  tliiiie  the  glory  l>e." 

This  was  the  pmycr  I  iiiiule, 

For  my  wml  was  all  on  flame  J 
And  «V4;ii  lut  I  prayed, 

The  aiiB«-oriiit,'  tfini>est  came, — 
It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Shaking;  the  windows  and  walla 
And  UiWinji  tlic  1x41  in  the  tower 

A«  it  toll:>  at  fnneralM. 


The  fleet  it  overliMik, 

And  the  hroad  ituils  in  the  van 
Like  the  U:lits  of  C'uihaii  xliook, 

Or  the  curtains  of  Jlidian. 
Down  on  the  n-eliiig  dutk* 

Crushed  th.i  o'emliclmitig  Beos; 
Ah  !   never  weii:  there  wreoka 

So  pitiful  iiM  iheiul 

Like  n  potter's  vessel  broke 

The  great  sliipn  of  the  line ; 
Thej'  were  tarriwl  away  as  a  sniok^ 

Or  wink  like  haid  in  the  brine. 
O  Lord !  Uifore  thy  path 

They  vanished,  ami  ceased  to  be, 
When  thou  did«t  walk  in  wrath 

With  thine  horses  through  the  he*  I 
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G&At  spire,  that  from  the  ancient  atieet 
The  eyea  of  reverent  pilgriras  greet, 
Afi  by  thy  belU  tbeir  steps  are  led, 


Thou  liltest  up  thy  voice  to-dnr, 
Sflvery  and  sweet,  yet  stroiift  as  aye, 
Above  the  liviiij^  and  the  dead. 
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Beneath  tbj  tower,  bow  vast  the  throng 
That  moved  through  porch  ami  aisle  along 

The  holy  faiie,  the  gnlleried  height; 
Ai  j'cnis  cauie  iu,  mkI  years  went  out. 
With  sob  of  woe,  or  joyful  shout, 

With  requiem  rest,  or  autLeoi  bright 

Old  faces  hnuiit  the  ancient  pew. 
And  ill  the  oipui-loft  renew 

The  sacred  stmin  of  earlier  times, 
When  knight  and  dame  in  worship  bent, 
And  from  their  lips  the  homage  sent 

That  mingled  with  the  answering  chime& 

And  here  the  patriot  hung  his  light. 
Which  shone  through  oil  that  anxious  nigh^ 

To  ci^^r  eyes  of  Paul  Revere. 
There,  in  the  dark  churehyanl  below, 
The  iluail  Past  wakened  not,  to  kiiow 

How  changed  the  wurltl,  that  night  of  feai, 

Tlie  angels  on  thy  gidlcry  Boiir, 
The  Saviour's  face  tliinc  iiltuv  o'er 

Is  there,  as  in  the  elder  day. 
The  royal  silvei'  yet  doth  nhine. 
And  holds  the  pledge  of  love  diving 

That  cannot  change,  nor  jkiss  away. 


PAUL  REVERE'S   RIDE. 

1775. 

IX  BoHt<m  the  tii^l  inquiry  that  ovcry  atmnger  makes  le  for 
Bunker  Hilt ;  tlie  next  is  to  be  ilii-ected  to  the  ohl  church 
where  the  lanterns  wrre  hung  out  on  the  night  before  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Conconl. 

At  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  soma  one  may  be  seen  in  the 
now  unfrequented  street  looking  up  at  tlio  lofty  spire  with  an 
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expression  of  deep  satisfaction,  as  if  some  long-eherislied  wish 
bad  at  last  bueu  accompliished. 

^\'lli^e  he  is  cudi'avorinf,'  to  impress  the  appeitraiice  of  the 
venerable  structure  upon  his  memory,  the  pilgrim  to  historic 
shrines  sees  that  a  tablet,  witli  an  iascription  cut  upon  it,  is 
imbedded  in  the  old,  but  still  solid,  masonry  of  the  tower  froDt. 
Salem  Street  is  so  narrow  that  he  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
reading  it  from  the  curbstone  across  the  way,  which  he  does 
slowly  and  attentively.  Bostoniaiis  all  kllo^¥  it.  by  heart.  Thus 
it  rune :  — 


This  inscription,  then,  has  constituted  Christ  Church,  in  effect, 
a  monument  to  Paul  Revere  and  his  famous  exploit.  The  poet 
Longfellow  has  given  liim  another. 

No  stranger  enters  this  neighborhood  who  does  not  get  tho 
impression  that  he  has  somewhere,  unknown  to  himself,  walked 
out  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  into  the  Eighteenth. 

The  whole  neighborhood  is  in  a  languishing  state,  though  quite 
in  keeping  with  tho  softened  feeling  that  always  comes  over  one 
in  such  retired  comers.  For  liero  he  has  full  liberty  to  lose  him- 
self, undisturbed  either  by  noise  or  hustle,  and  he  can  quietly 
enjoy  the  seclusion  needful  for  getting  into  a  frame  of  mind  proper 
to  the  associations  of  tho  spot.  Yet,  strange  as  it  now  seems, 
this  was  once  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  although  that 
was  long  ago,  and  traces  of  the  old-time  gentility  are  still  apparent 
here  and  there  to  the  eye  of  the  wanderer  up  and  down  the  de- 
serted thoroughfares.  In  point  of  fact,  notwithstanding  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  divisions  of  tho  old  city,  the  whole  North  End  has 
lagged  full  half  a  century  behind  the  other  sections,  —  so  far, 
indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  overtake  them. 
This  old  church,  with  its  venerable  chimes,  the  armorial  toinh- 
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stones  OQ  Copp's  Hill  above  it,  and  sundry  antiquated  mansions 
in  antiquated  lanes,  are  the  silent  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
neigliborhuud  iias  rually  seen  betlur  daya. 

We  have  devoted  so  mucli  space  to  the  locality  because  it  was 
ihe  birthplace  and  home  of  Paul  Kuvcre. 

At  the  tirao  of  hia  memorable  ride,  Paul  l^vere  was  forty 
years  old,  and  was  living  iu  the  neighborhood  where  be  was 
bom.  Though  he  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith, 
Kevere  was  one  of  those  skilful  mechanics  who  can  turn  their 
hands  to  many  things,  and  liaving  already  learned  to  engrave  on 
silver,  lie  took  up  and  soon  began  to  be  known  as  an  engraver 
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on  copper-plate,  in  which  art  he  aequired  a  rude  proficiency. 
Revere,  like  most  of  hia  class,  went  heart  and  soul  with  the 
Whigs  when  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  drew  men  to 
one  or  the  other  side  ;  and  ho  very  soon  became  one  of  tlie  most 
active  an<l  daring  spirits  of  o.  secret  organization,  composed  of 
men  like  himself,  who  hiid  sworn  on  llio  Bible  not  to  betray 
each  other,  and  whose  purprae  was  to  spy  out  and  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  British  Govenior-C^neral,  cost  what  it  might. 
Tliesu  men  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the  tricks  of 
diplomacy.  They  were  simply  anxious  to  decide  all  outstanding 
questions  by  blows,  tlie  sooner  the  better. 

Their  meetings  were  held  and  their  plana  concerted  at  the 
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Green  Dragon  Tavurn  in  Union  Street.  They  were  directed 
how  to  act  fur  the  interests  of  the  coniiuon  cause  hy  Adams, 
Hancock,  Wuitcd,  and  one  or  two  iitliers  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  Between  Warren  and  Revere  tliere  grew  up  a  sym- 
pathy so  especially  close  and  intimate,  that  when  Adams  and 
Hancock  left  it,  and  Warren  alone  remained  to  observe  and 
direct  events  in  the  town,  Kovcro  Iwcaine  liis  chosen  lieutenant. 
This  brings  ur  to  the  event  recorded  in  thu  inscription. 

The  Province  of  jrassacliusotts  was  on  the  verge  of  open  re- 
volt.   It  had  formed  an  army,  commissioned  its  ofiicers,  and  pn>- 
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mulgated  orders  as  if  there  were  no  such  person  as  Georgo  III.  It 
was  collecting  stores,  cannon,  and  muskets,  in  anticipation  of  the 
moment  when  this  army  should  take  the  field.  It  had,  moreover, 
given  due  notice  to  the  llritish  general-in-chief,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  tliat  the  first  movement  into  the  country  made 
hy  the  royal  troops  in  force  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility and  treated  as  such.  If  thb  vras  not  raising  tlic  standard 
of  open  rebellion,  it  certainly  was  something  very  like  it. 

The  King  had  sent  General  C!age  to  Boston  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  there,  and  he  lia<l  promised  to  do  it  with  four  bat- 
talions.    He  was  now  in  Boston  with  a  small  army.     Yet  he 
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hesitated  to  act.  Neitlier  party  would  recede  an  iDch,  yet  on 
both  sides  the  commission  of  an  overt  act  which  tiny  moinout 
might  precipitate  war  was  awaited  iu  the  utmost  suspense  and 

At  length  Geiieml  Gage  resolved  to  strike  s  crippling  blow, 
and  if  possible  to  do  it  without  bloodshed. 

The  principal  liepot  of  tlio  patriots  was  forming  at  Concord, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  itbout  twenty  miles  from  Boston, 
where  it  was  considered  quite  safe  from  any  sudden  dash  by  tho 
royal  troops.  General  Gage  was  kept  thorougldy  informed  by 
Ilia  spies  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he  determined  to  send  a 
secret  expeilition  to  destroy  those  stores.  Tlie  patriots,  on  their 
side,  knew  that  something  was  in  agitation,  and  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  them  to  guess  what  was  its  real  purport  and  aim. 
Still,  so  long  as  these  remained  in  doubt,  thuy  wore  anxious 
and  fearful  and  restless.  Tlwy,  however,  redoubled  their  vigi- 
lance. All  the  landing-places  of  the  town,  the  soldiers'  bar^ 
rai-ks,  and  oven  the  I'rovince  House  itself,  were  closely  watched, 
while  guards  were  regularly  kept  in  all  tho  surrounding  towns, 
promptly  t*)  give  tho  alarm  whenever  the  head  of  a  British  col- 
umn sliould  appear.  General  Gage  held  tlio  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  outsido  of  its  gates  his  orders  could  be  executed  only 
at  the  point  of  the  Ixiyonet. 

Fully  appreciating  the  iinportiinco  of  secrecy,  Gcneml  Gage 
([nictly  got  ready  eight  hundr(;d  picked  troojis,  which  he  meant 
to  convey  under  covi-r  of  the  night  across  the  west  bay,  and 
t<i  land  on  the  Cambridge  aide,  thus  baffling  tho  vigilance  of 
the  tuwnstieople,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  shortening 
the  distance  his  troops  would  have  to  march.  So  nuich  pains 
was  taken  to  keep  their  actual  destination  a  jirofound  secret,  that 
even  the  officer  wlni  was  selected  for  the  command  only  received 
an  order  notifying  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  The  guards 
in  the  town  were  doubled,  and,  in  order  to  intercept  any  couriers 
who  might  slip  through  them,  at  the  prujier  moment  mounted 
patrols  were  sent  out  on  the  mads  lending  to  Concord.  Having 
done  what  he  could  to  prevent  intelligence  from  reaching  the 
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country,  and  to  keej)  the  town  quiet,  the  British  General  gave 
Ills  orders  for  the  etubarkatiun  ; 
aud  at  between  ten  and  eleven 
of  the  night  of  April  18th  tlie 
troops  destined  for  this  service 
were  taken  across  the  bay  in 
boats  to  thu  Cumhrid^'c  side 
of  the  river.  At  this  liour  his 
pickets  were  guHnling  the  de- 
serted roatt^  leading  into  the 
country,  and  up  to  this  moment 
no  patriot  courier  had  gone  out. 
The  General  liad  thus  gut  a  long 
start  of  the  patriots.  But  their 
vigilance  detected  tlie  move- 
ment as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
As  iMid  Percy  was  returning 
from  an  interview  with  (ieii- 
eral  Gage,  he  met  groups  of  the 
townspeople  talking  excitiilly 
together,  and  upon  going  near 
enough  to  overhear  the  snbji  ct 
of  conversation,  one  of  thmi 
said  to  him  defiantly:  "Ihe 
Itritish  troops  have  marched, 
but  they  will  miss  their  aim." 

"What  ainil"  asked  the 
Earl. 

"The  cannon  at  Conconl," 
was  the  reply. 

Percy  instantly  retraced  his 
Ete|>s  to  the  Provin{^e  House. 
After  listening  in  silence  to  his 
report,  the  General  broke  out  with,  "Then  I  liave  been  betrayeil  I " 

It  is  now  believed  tliat  a  niemhcr  of  tlie  (ieiieral's  own  liouse- 
hold  was   the  medium  tlirough  which  liis  secret  had  become 
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known  to  the  rebels.  Their  difficulty  now  was  to  transmit  the 
news  seasonably,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  provincial  m^azines. 
There  were  only  two  modes  of  egress  from  the  town,  one  being  by 
the  old  ferry  to  Chariestown,  the  other  by  the  neck  connecting 
Boston  with  the  mainland,  which  was  only  wide  enough  for  a 
single  road.  The  ferry-landing  was  kept  by  a  subaltern's  guard, 
and  it  was  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  a  frigate  anchored 
off  in  the  stream.  The  road  was  blocked  by  a  fortress  extend- 
ing across  it,  the  gates  of  which  were  shut  at  a  certain  hour, 
after  which  no  one  could  pass  in  or  out  except  by  order  of  the 
General  himself. 

To  provide  against  this.  Revere,  only  a  day  or  two  earlier,  bad 
concerted  signals  which  should  apprise  his  friends  in  Charles- 
town  whenever  a  movement  of  troops  was  actually  taking  place. 
When  these  signals  aliouhl  be  displayed,  the  watchful  patriots 
there  knew  what  they  had  to  do. 

The  signals  agreed  upon  were  lights  to  be  shown  from  the 
belfry  of  the  North  Church :  two  if  the  troops  went  out  by 
water,  and  one  if  by  land.  TJio  redcoats  had  scarcely  got  into 
their  boats,  when  Warren  sent  in  great  haste  fur  Paul  Revere 
and  William  Dawea.  Ho  knew  that  the  crisis  had  now  come. 
Telling  them  in  two  wonls  that  the  soldiets  had  started,  an<l 
that  ho  feared  they  meant  to  seize  the  patriot  leaders,  Hancock 
and  Adams,  ho  despatched  Revere  by  the  way  of  Chariestown, 
and  Dawes  by  the  great  higii-road  over  the  Neck.  In  this 
way,  shouhl  oiie  be  stopi>e<l,  the  other  might  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels  aud  succeed  in  getting  through  the  lines. 
With  the  parting  injunction  in  their  ears,  not  to  lose  a  moment, 
the  two  patriots  started  on  the  most  momentous  errand  of  the 
century. 

Revere  first  went  to  a  friend  and  R'<]ucsted  him  to  show  the 
signal,  one  lantern  in  the  church  belfry.  lie  then  went  home, 
hurried  on  his  riding-boots  and  surtout,  and  having  picked  up 
two  friends  and  a  boat,  the  three  stealthily  rowed  across  the 
river,  passing  unseen  under  the  muzzles  of  the  frigate's  guns 
that  guatiled  the  ferry. 
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Leaping  on  ehure,  Kevere  learned  that  his  signal  had  been 
seen  and  underatood.  At  that  very  moment  its  warning  beams 
shone  from  tlie  di-staiit  tower.  A  fleet  horse  was  quickly  saddled 
and  bridled  for  him  to  mount.  Kevere  seized  the  bridle,  jumped 
into  the  saddle,  and  spurred  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  Lex- 
ington, ten  miles  away,  where  Hancock  aud  Adams,  unconscious 
of  danger,  were  then  asleep  in  their  beds.  Dawes,  too,  had  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  evading  tbo  sentinels,  so  tliat  the  two  were 
now,  in  the  dead  of  night,  galloping  on  like  messengers  of  fate, 
nut  sparing  either  whip  or  spur,  and  each  nerved  by  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  moment  to  do  oi  dare  everything  for  the  sal- 
vation of  friends  and  country.  Revere  had  hardly  got  clear  of 
Gliarlestown  when  a  horseman  sudtlunly  barred  his  passage. 
Another  rode  np,  then  a  thinl.  He  had  ridden  headlong  into 
the  midst  of  the  British  patrol!  They  closed  in  upon  him. 
But  Kevere  was  not  the  man  to  be  thus  taken  in  a  trap  without 
a  struggle.  He  quickly  pulled  up,  turned  Ids  horse's  head,  dug 
the  spurs  into  his  flanks,  and  doslied  otf  into  a  by-road  witli  the 
patrol  at  his  heels.  Being  the  better  mounted,  be  soon  distanced 
his  pursuers,  aud  in  ton  minutes  more  rode  into  Medford,  shout- 
ing like  a  madman  at  every  houne  he  came  to,  "  U|i  aud  arm  ! 
Up  and  arm!  The  regulars  are  out!  The  regulars  are  out!" 
He  awoke  the  captain  of  the  winute-men,  told  his  startling  story 
in  a  breath,  and  before  the  phrill  neighing  of  the  excited  steed  or 
the  shouts  of  the  rider  had  grown  faint  in  the  distance,  the  Hed- 
fonl  belja  began  to  ring  out  their  wild  alarm.  When  Revere  en- 
tered it,  the  town  was  as  still  as  the  grave  ;  lie  left  it  in  an  uproar. 

The  regulars  were  indeed  out ;  but  where )  By  this  time  they 
should  have  been  well  advanced  on  their  march,  had  not  an 
excess  of  caution  ruined  at  the  outset  every  chance  of  surprising 
the  Provincials.  Possibly  to  prevent  the  expedition's  getting 
wind,  instead  of  furnishing  the  troops  with  rations  before  start- 
ing, they  had  been  cooked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  piit  into  the 
boats  furnished  by  the  different  ships  of  war.  After  landing 
upon  the  Cambridge  marshes,  and  after  floundering  through 
water  np  to  the  kneu,  to  the  shore,  the  royal  troops  were  kept 
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drawn  up  in  a  dirty  by-road  until  two 
'fraitingfor  their  provisions  to  be  briiught 
from  the  boats  and  distributed.     To  lose 
Iwurs  when  minutes  counted  for  hours 
was  fatal.     The  three  tliiis  idled  away 
decided  the  fate  of  tlie  expedition.    The 
liritiah  grenadiers  wore  still  shivering 
on  the  apot  where  they  disembarked, 
wlien  Revere,  after  raising  the  country 
in  arms,  rode  into  Lexington.     It  was 
just  midnight  when  ho  distuouiited  at 
the  door  where  Hancock  and 
Adams  were  asleep.     Ho  saw 
that  he  was  in 
time.  A  imtriut 
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guard    was   atationctl   outside.      The  drowsy  sergeant   sharply 
admonished  Revere  to  make  less  noise,  or  he  would  disturb  the 
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household.  "  Noise  !  "  esclajmed  the  thoroughly  excited  Re- 
vere; "you'll  have  noise  enough  before  long.  Tiie  regulars 
are  out !  "     He  waa  then  admitted. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  other  express  arrived,  and  the 
two  rebel. leaUera  being  now  fully  convinced  that  Concord  waa 
tlie  threatened  point,  after  allowing  the  bold  ridera  the  time  to 
swallow  a  few  moutbfuls,  hurried  them  on  to  Concord.  Adams 
did  not  believe  that  Gage  would  send  an  aimy  merely  to  take 
two  men  prisoners.     To  him  the  true  object  waa  very  clear. 

Revere,  Dawes,  and  young  Dr.  Prescott  of  Concord,  who  had 
joined  them,  had  got  over  half  the  distance,  when  at  a  sudden 
turning  they  saw  in  the  gray  liglit  a  group  of  dusky  figures 
filling  the  road ;  at  the  same  instant  they  heard  the  sharp  com- 
mand t«  halt.  It  was  a  second  patrol,  armed  to  tlio  teeth. 
Prescott  leaped  his  horse  over  the  roadside  wall,  and  so  escaped 
across  the  fields  to  Concord.  Revere,  seeing  the  niuzde  of  a 
pistol  covering  him  with  sure  aim,  gave  himself  up,  with  the 
better  grace  now  that  one  of  the  party  had  got  clear.  Dawes  did 
the  same  thing.  An  officer  then  put  his  cocked  pistol  to  Re- 
vere's  head,  telling  him  llmt  he  would  scatter  his  brains  in  the 
road  if  ho  did  not  make  true  answers.  His  business  on  the 
road  at  tliat  hour  was  then  demanded.  Ho  was  told,  in  return, 
to  listen ;  when,  through  the  stUI  morning  air,  coming  distinct 
and  threatening,  the  distant  booming  of  the  alnnn-bolls,  peal 
upon  peal,  was  borne  to  their  ears.  Eevere  then  boldly  avowed 
his  errand  to  be  what  it  was,  significantly  adding  that  the  coun- 
try below  was  up  in  anns.  Another  prisoner  told  the  patrol  that 
they  were  all  dead  men.  It  was  the  Britons  who  were  now  un- 
easy. One  of  the  rebel  couriers  had  escaped  them  ;  the  country 
Ijelow  them  was  up  ;  and  there  was  no  news  of  the  troops.  Order- 
ing the  prisoners  to  follow  them,  the  troop  rode  off"  at  a  gallop 
toward  Lexington,  and  wlien  they  were  at  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage Revere  waa  told  to  dismount,  and  was  then  left  to  shift  for 
himself.  He  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  across  the 
pastures,  back  to  the  parsonage,  to  report  Ids  misadventure,  while 
the  patrol  galloped  olT  toward  Boston  to  announce  theirs. 
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By  tliis  time  the  miuute-iuan  of  LcxJngtou  had  rallird  to  op- 
pose thetuaruli  of  the  troops.  At  this  liouv  tlie  alarm  had  spread 
throughout  tiie  Burruunding  country  ;  and  it  was  attU  resound- 
ing, still  extending  on  every  side,  and  multiplying  itself  like  a 
destroying  conflagration  swept  onwani  by  the  winds.  In  two 
honrs  more  tlio  whi>le  Province  was  in  flames.  Thanks  to  tbo  ill- 
trejiidity  of  Paul  Revere  the  guldsmitli,  instead  of  sur^jrising  the 
rebeht  iu  their  beds,  the  redcoats  found  tlicm  marshalled  on  Lex- 
ington Green,  at  Coiieorii  Bridge,  in  front,  flank,  and  roar,  armed 
and  leady  to  dispute  their  march  to  the  bitter  end. 

At  tive  in  the  morning  his  Majesty's  troops  by  command  firetl 
uiion  aud  killed  u  number  of  the  citizen  soldiers  at  Lexington  ; 
they  tlieu  guve  three  loud  and  triumphant  cheets  for  the  vic- 
tory. At  five  in  tlio  evening  General  Gage  knew  that  this 
volley  had  been  discharged  over  the  grave  of  Ins  master's  Ameri- 
can empire,  which  he  had  pniiuised  to  preserve  witli  four  bat- 
talions ;  the  yeomanry  of  one  county  only  had  cliased  six  of 
them  back  to  tlieir  ipinrterB. 

From  this  narration  it  a]>j>ear3  that  it  was  not  the  signal,  but 
lievere  himself  wlio  "  warned  the  country  of  the  march  of  the 
British  tnxnw."  Yet  had  he  failed,  the  result  would  probably 
have  been  the  same,  thanks  to  his  promptitude  and  his  invention 
in  this  historic  emergency.  Mr.  I»ngfe]low  in  his  famous  ballad 
so  arranges  the  si'ene  us  to  make  Hevere  impatiently  watching  for 
the  signal-light  to  a)ii>car.     Itevere  himself  was  the  signal. 
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Listen,  my  children,  and  ynn  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  fanl  Keven;, 

On  the  ei^'lit.-enth  of  Ajiril,  in  Seventy-five  ; 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  ulivc 

Who  lememlieri)  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  se*  from  the  town  to-night. 
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Of  the  North  (.'lunch  lower  iis  a  signal  light, — 

One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea  ; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
[  For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

I  Then  he  said  "  Good  night !  "  and  with  muffled  oar 

Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay. 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  "  Somerset,"  British  man-of-war  ; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
\  Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar. 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
I  By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 

Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
I  On  the  opposite  shore  w^alked  Paul  Revere. 

I  Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 

Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near. 

Then,  impetuous,  stiimped  the  earth, 
I  And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth  ; 

t  But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 

i  The  belfry-tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 

As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 

Lonely  and  spectral  and  sombre  and  still. 
^  And  lo !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 

I  A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
I  But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 

A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  bums  I 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark. 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet : 

That  was  all  I    And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
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The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  spark  otrack  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight 

Kindled  the  Ituid  into  flame  with  its  heat. 


It  was  one  by  tbe  village  clock, 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bai€^ 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 


You  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you  have  read, 
How  the  Bririflh  Begulara  fired  and  fled,  — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  bull. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasin}*  the  redcoats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crosring  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 


PETER  RUGG,  THE  MISSING  MAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  AUSTIN. 
(Fmm  J-malhan  D«nirrll  nf  .V™  Yrrk  to  Mr.  Ilennan  Kranff.) 

I^,  —  Ajjreealily  to  my  promise,  1  now  relate  to  you  all 
the  [larticTilaK  of  the  litst  man  and  child  which  I  have 
been  iible  to  t'oliwt.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  tlie  humane  inter- 
est you  seemed  to  take  in  the  report  that  I  have  pursued  the 
inquiry  to  tlic  following  result. 
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You  may  remember  that  busineds  called  me  to  Boston  in  the 
Bummer  of  ISiiO.  1  sailed  in  the  packet  to  ProvideDCe;  and 
when  I  arrived  there,  I  learned  that  every  seat  in  the  stage  was 
engaged.  I  wa8  thus  obliged  cither  to  wait  a  few  hours,  or  ac- 
cept a  seat  with  the  driver,  who  civilly  offered  me  that  accom- 
modation. Accordingly  I  took  my  seat  by  bis  aide,  and  soon 
found  him  intelligent  and  cotnraiinicative.  When  we  bad  trav- 
elled about  ten  miles,  the  horses  suddenly  threw  their  eais  un 
their  necks  as  flnt  as  a  hare's.  Said  the  driver,  "  Have  you  a 
surtout  with  youl" 

"  Xo,"  said  I ;  "  why  do  you  ask  I" 

"  You  will  want  one  soon,"  said  he.  "Do  you  observe  the 
ears  of  all  the  horaesl" 

"  Yes ; "  and  was  just  about  to  ask  the  reason. 

"  They  see  the  storm-breeder,  and  we  shall  see  him  soon." 

At  this  moment  there  was  not  a  cloud  visible  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  soon  after  a  small  speck  apjicared  in  the  road. 

"There,"  said  my  companion,  "comes  the  storm-breeder; 
he  always  leaves  a  Scotch  mist  behind  him.  By  many  a  wet 
jacket  do  I  remember  him.  I  suppose  tlie  poor  fellow  suffers 
mnch  himself —  much  more  than  is  known  to  the  world.'' 

Presently  a  man  with  a  child  beside  him,  with  a  large  black 
horse  and  a  weather-beaten  chair,  once  built  for  a  chaise-body, 
pa.<«sed  in  great  haate,  apparently  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  He  seemed  to  grasp  the  reins  of  lua  horse  with  finnness, 
»nd  appeared  to  anticipate  his  speed.  He  seemed  dejected,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  the  pajwengers,  particularly  at  the  at^e-driver 
and  myself.  In  a  moment  after  he  passed  us,  the  horses'  ears 
were  up,  and  bent  themselves  forwanl  so  that  they  nearly  met. 

"  Who  is  that  man  1 "  said  I ;  "he  seeraa  in  great  trouble." 

"  Nobody  knows  who  he  is  ;  but  his  person  and  the  child  are 
familiar  to  me.  I  have  met  him  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
and  have  been  so  often  asked  the  way  to  Boston  by  that  man, 
even  when  be  was  travelling  directly  from  that  town,  that  of 
late  I  have  refused  any  communication  with  him;  and  that  is 
the  reason  he  gave  me  such  a  fixed  look." 
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"  1  have  never  known  him  to  stop  anywhere  longer  than  to 
inquire  the  way  to  Boston.  And  let  him  be  where  he  may,  ho 
will  tell  you  he  cannot  stay  a  moment,  for  he  must  reach  Boston 
that  night." 

We  were  now  ascending  a  high  hill  in  Walpole ;  and  as  we 
had  a  fair  view  of  the  heavens,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  jeer 
the  driver  for  thinking  of  his  surtout,  as  not  a  cloud  as  big  as 
a  marble  couhl  be  discerned. 

"Do  you  look,"  said  he,  "in  the  direction  whence  the  man 
came ;  that  is  the  place  to  look.  The  storm  never  meets  him, 
it  follows  him." 

We  presently  approached  another  hill ;    and  when  at  the 

I  height  the  driver  pointed  out  in  an  eastern  direction  a  little 

black  speck  about  as  big  as  a  hat,  —  "  There,"  said  he,  "is  the 

■  seed  storm ;  we  may  possibly  reach  Policy's  before  it  reaches 

us,  but  the  wanderer  and  his  child  will  go  to  Providence 
through  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning." 

And  now  the  horses,  as  though  taught  by  instinct,  hastened 

^  with  increased  speed.     The  little  black  cloud  came  on  rolling 

over  the  turnpike,  and  doubled  and  trebled  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  appearance  of  this  cloud  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
the  passengers;  for  after  it  had  spread  itself  to  a  great  bulk, 

I  it  suddenly  became  more  limited  in  circumf(?rence,  grew  more 

compact,  dark,  and  consolidated.    And  now  the  successive  flashes 

.  of  chain  lightning  caused  the  whole  cloud  to  appear  like  a  sort 

'  of  irregular  network,  and  displayed  a  thousand  fantastic  images. 

j  The  driver  bespoke  my  attention  to  a  remarkable  configuration 

in  the  cloud ;  he  said  every  flash  of  lightning  near  its  centre 
discovered  to  him  distinctly  the  form  of  a  man  sitting  in  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  a  black  horse.  But  in  tnith  I  saw  no 
such  thing.  The  man's  fancy  was  doubtless  at  fault.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  the  imagination  to  paint  for  the  senses, 
both  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  distant  thunder  gave  notice  of  a  shower 
at  hand ;  and  just  as  we  reached  Policy's  tavern  tlie  rain  i)oured 
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down  in  torrents.  It  was  soon  over,  tlio  cloud  passing  in  the 
directiou  of  the  turnpike  toward  Proviikncc.  In  a  few  momenta 
after,  a  reapectable-looking  man  in  a  chaise  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  man  and  child  in  tlie  chair  having  excited  some  httlu  sym- 
pathy among  the  passengers,  tlie  gentleman  was  asked  if  he 
liad  observed  them.     He  said  lie  had  met  them  ;  tliiit  the  man 
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sopmed  bewildered,  and  imiuired  the  way  to  Boston;  that  he 
was  driving  at  gnuit  speed,  us  though  lie  expected  to  outstrip 
the  tempest ;  that  the  moment  he  had  passed  him,  a  th^ndc^ 
clap  bn>ke  directly  nvcr  the  man's  head,  and  seemed  to  envelop 
Wh  man  ami  child,  horse  and  carnage.  "I  stopped,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "8U]i]MJsiiig  Ihu  lightning  had  strnck  him;  but  the 
hor.-ie  only  seemed  to  loom  up  and  increase  his  speed ;  and  as 
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well  as  I  could  judge,  he  travelled  just  as  fast  as  the  thunder- 
cloud." 

While  this  man  was  speaking,  a  pedlar  with  a  cart  of  tin 
merchandise  came  up  all  diipping ;  and  un  being  questioned, 
he  said  ho  had  met  tliat  man  an<l  carriage,  within  a  fortnight, 
in  four  different  States ;  that  at  each  time  he  had  intjuired  the 
way  to  Boston,  and  that  a  thunder-shower,  like  the  present, 
had  each  time  deluged  his  wagon  and  his  wares,  setting  his  tin 
pots,  etc.,  adoat.  bo  that  he  Imd  determined  to  get  niariue  insur- 
ance done  for  the  future.  But  that  which  excited  his  surprise 
most  was  the  strange  conduct  of  his  horse ;  for  timt  hiiig  before 
he  could  distinguish  the 
man  in  the  chair,  his  own 
hone  stood  still  in  the 
rood,  and.  flung  hack  his 
ears.  "In  short,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  I  wish  never  to 
see  that  man  and  horse 
again ;  they  do  not  look 
to  me  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  this  world." 

This  was  all  I  could 
learn  at  that  time;  and 
the  occurrence  soon  after 
would  have  become  with  nacksey-coach. 

me    "  like   one   of  those 

things  which  had  never  happened,"  had  I  not,  as  I  stood  recently 
on  the  doorstep  of  Bennett's  Hotel  in  Hartford,  hoard  a  man 
say,  "There  goes  Peter  Rugg  and  his  child  1  He  looks  wet  and 
weary,  and  farther  from  Boston  than  ever."  I  was  satisfied  it 
was  the  same  man  I  had  seen  more  than  three  years  before;  for 
whoever  has  once  seen  Peter  Rugg  can  never  after  be  deceived 
as  to  his  identity. 

"Peter  Rugg!"  said  I;  "and  who  is  Peter  Rnggr' 

"  That,"  said  the  straiiger,  ''  is  more  than  any  one  can  tell 
exactly.     He  is  a  famous  traveller,  held  in  liglit  esteem  by  all 
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inu-holders,  for  he  never  stops  to  eat,  (Irinlc,  or  sleep.     I  wondei 

why  the  Government  doea  not  employ  him  to  carry  the  mail." 

"Ay,"  said  a  bystander ;  "  that  is  a  thought  bright  only  on 
one  aide.  How  long  would  it  take  i&  that  case  to  send  a  letter 
to  Boston  t  —  for  Peter  has  already,  to  my  knowledge,  been  more 
than  twenty  years  travelling  to  that  place." 

"But,"  said  I,  "does  the  man  never  stop  anywhere)  Does  be 
never  converse  with  any  onel  I  saw  the  same  man  more  than 
three  years  since  near  Providence,  and  I  heard  a  strange  story 
about  him.     Pray,  sir,  give  me  some  account  of  this  man." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  those  who  know  the  most  respect- 
ing that  man  say  the  least.  I  have  lieanl  it  asserted  that 
Heaven  sonietiines  sets  a  mark  on  a  man  either  for  judgment 
or  a  trial.  Under  which  Peter  Rngg  now  labors,  I  cannot  say ; 
therefore  I  am  rather  inclined  to  pity  than  to  judge." 

"  You  Bj>eak  like  a  humano  man,"  said  I ;  "  and  if  you  have 
known  lum  so  long,  I  pray  you  will  give  me  some  account  of 
him.     Has  hia  appearance  much  altered  in  that  timet" 

"  Why,  yea  ;  he  looks  as  though  ho  never  ate,  drank,  or  slept ; 
and  his  cluld  looks  older  than  himself;  and  he  looks  like  time 
broken  off  from  eternity,  nud  anxious  to  gain  a  resting-place." 

"  And  how  docs  his  horse  look  1 "  said  I. 

"  As  for  his  horse,  he  looks  fatter  and  gayer,  and  shows  more 
animation  and  courage,  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  last 
time  Kugg  spoke  to  me  he  inquired  how  far  it  was  to  Boston, 
I  told  him  just  one  hundred  miles. 

"  '  Why,'  said  lie,  '  how  can  you  deceive  me  so?  It  is  cruel 
to  mislead  a  traveller.  I  have  lost  my  way ;  pray  direct  me  the 
nearest  way  to  Boston.' 

"  I  repeated,  it  Wiis  one  hundred  miles. 

"'How  can  you  say  soT  said  he ;  '  I  was  told  last  evening 
it  was  but  fifty,  and  I  hnve  travelled  nil  night.' 

"'But,'  said  I,  'you  are  now  travelling  from  Boston.  You 
must  turn  back.' 

"  '  Alas  ! '  said  he,  '  it  is  all  turn  linck  !  Boston  shifts  with 
the  wind,  and  plays  all  around  tlie  compass.     One  man  telle 
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inc  it  is  to  tin*  ♦';i.>t,  aiioihci  to  iln-  west  ;  aii<l  tli»'  L^uiilr  |iu>ts, 
too,  they  all  point  tlio  wrong  way.' 

"  *  But  will  you  not  stop  and  rest  ? '  said  I ;  *  you  seem  wet 
and  weary.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he ;  *  it  has  been  foul  weather  since  I  left  home.' 

"  *  Stop,  then,  and  refresh  yourself.' 

"  *  I  must  not  stop ;  I  must  reach  home  to-night,  if  posable ; 
though  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in  the  distance  to 
Boston.' 

"  He  then  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse,  which  he  restrained  with 
difficulty,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  A  few  days  afterward 
I  met  the  man  a  little  this  side  of  Claremont,  winding  around 
the  hills  in  Unity,  at  the  rate,  I  believe,  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour." 

'^  Is  Peter  Kugg  his  real  name,  or  has  he  accidentally  gained 
that  name  1 " 

"  I  know  not,  but  presume  he  will  not  deny  his  name ;  you 
can  ask  him  —  for  see,  he  has  turned  his  horse,  and  is  passing 
this  way." 

In  a  moment  a  dark-colored,  high-spirited  horse  approached, 
and  would  have  passed  without  stopping ;  but  I  had  resolved  to 
speak  to  Peter  Rugg,  or  whoever  the  man  might  be.  Accord- 
ingly I  stepped  into  the  street,  and  as  the  horse  approached,  I 
made  a  feint  of  stopping  him.  The  man  immediately  reined  in 
his  horse.  "Sir,"  said  1,  "may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire  if 
you  are  not  Mr.  Rugg  1  —  for  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before." 

" My  name  is  Peter  Rugg,"  said  he :  "I  have  unfortunately 
lost  my  way.  I  am  wet  and  weary,  and  will  take  it  kindly  of 
you  to  direct  me  to  Boston." 

"  You  live  in  Boston,  do  you  ]  —  and  in  what  street  ] " 

"  In  Middle  Street." 

"  When  did  you  leave  Boston  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell  precisely  ;  it  seems  a  considerable  time." 

"But  how  did  you  and  your  child  become  so  wot]  It  has 
not  rained  here  to-day." 

"  It  has  just  rained  a  heavy  shower  up  the  river.     But  I  shall 
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not  reach  Boston  to-night  if  I  tany.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
take  the  old  road,  or  the  turnpike ) " 

"  Why,  the  old  road  ia  one  hundred  and  seventeen  niilea,  and 
the  turnpike  is  ninety-seven." 

"How  can  you  say  sol  You  impose  on  me!  It  is  wrong 
to  trifle  with  a  tmvetler.  You  know  it  ia  hut  forty  miles  from 
Newhuryport  to  Boston." 

"  But  this  is  not  Kewhurypini ;  tliis  is  Hartford." 

"Do  not  deceive  me,  sir.  Is  not  this  town  Kewbury|iort, 
and  tbe  river  that  I  have  been  following  the  Merrimacl" 

"  No,  sir ;  this  is  Hartford,  and  the  river  the  Connecticut." 

He  wrung  hia  hands  and  looked  inci'edulous. 

"  Have  tlie  rivtim,  too,  changed  their  courses,  as  the  cities 
have  change<l  pliici>s1  But  see  !  the  clouds  are  gathering  in  the 
south,  and  we  shall  have  a  rainy  night.     All,  that  fatal  oath  ! " 

He  would  tarry  no  lunger.  His  iifiptieiit  horse  lca[)ed  off, 
tiis  hind  flanks  rising  like  wings ;  he  seemed  to  devour  all 
ber>ro  him,  and  to  scorn  all  behind. 

I  hail  now,  as  I  thouj;lit,  discovered  a  clew  to  the  history  of 
Peter  Kugg,  and  I  <k'ti'rmined,  the  next  time  my  business  called 
me  to  Boston,  to  make  a  further  inquiry.  Soon  after,  I  was 
enahled  to  ct>l!uct  the  following  [jarticuJars  from  Mrs.  Croft,  an 
aged  lady  in  Middle  .Street,  who  lias  n'sided  in  Boston  during 
the  last  twenty  years.     Her  narration  is  this  : 

The  last  summer,  a  person,  just  at  twilight,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  late  Mrs.  Uu^.  Mm.  Croft,  on  coming  to  the  door, 
pereeived  a  stranger,  with  a  child  by  bis  side,  in  an  old  weather- 
beaten  carriage,  witji  a  black  horse.  Tlie  stranger  asked  for  Mrs. 
Itugg,  and  w;ts  informed  tliat.  Mta.  iiugg  had  died  in  a  good  old 
age  more  than  twenty  years  iH'forc  that  time. 

The  stnui<;er  ri'|ilii'd,  "  Ibnv  ran  yon  deceive  me  sol  Do  ask 
Mrs.  Itugg  ti.stqiti.tWd.K.r." 

"  Sir,  I  assiiii;  y.m  Mw.  Uiigg  has  not  livwl  here  these  nine- 
twri  years  :  no  niic  lives  here  hut  myself,  and  my  name  is 
Betsey  Cftft," 

Tlie  stianger  paused,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
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s.ii'l  :   "  I'lioiiuli   ill-'   iMiiitiiiu'  I-  r.iilnr  l':i'l''l,  liii--   ]"(.k>  like  mv 

"  Yes/*  said  the  cliiKl ;  "  that  is  the  stone  before  the  door  that 
f  I  used  to  sit  on  to  eat  my  bread  and  milk." 

"  But,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it  seems  to  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  street.  Indeed  everything  here  seems  to  be  misplaced. 
The  streets  are  all  changed,  the  people  are  all  changed,  the  town 
seems  changed  ;  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  Catherine  Rugg  has 
deserted  her  husband  and  child.  Pmy,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  has  John  Foy  come  home  from  seal  lie  went  a  long  voyage; 
he  is  my  kinsman.  If  I  could  see  him,  he  could  give  me  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Rugg." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  "  I  never  heard  of  John  Foy.  Where 
did  he  live  ] " 

"  Just  above  here,  in  Orange  Tree  Lane." 

"  There  is  no  such  place  in  this  neighborhood.** 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  1  Are  the  streets  gone  1  Orange  Tree 
Lane  is  at  the  head  of  Hanover  Street,  near  Pemberton's  Hill." 

"  There  is  no  such  lane  now." 

"  Madam  !  you  cannot  be  serious.  But  you  doubtless  know 
my  brother,  William  Rugg.  Ho  lives  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane, 
ne^ir  King  Street." 

"  I  know  of  no  such  lane,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  such 
street  as  King  Street  in  this  town." 

"  No  such  street  as  King  Street !     Why,  woman,  you  mock 
me  !     You  may  as  well  tell  me  there  is  no  King  George !     How- 
ever, madam,  you  see  I  am  wet  and  weary  ;  I  must  find  a  resting- 
place.     I  will  go  to  Harts  tavern,  near  the  market." 
\  "Which  market,  sir?  —  for  you  seem   peri)lexed  ;   we  have 

s<^veral  markets." 

"  You  know  there  is  but  one  market,  —  near  the  Town  dock." 

"Oh,  the  old  market;  but  no  such  ])erson  has  kept  there 
these  twenty  years." 

Here  the  stranger  seemed  disconccntod,  and  uttcrod  to  himself 
quite  audibly:  "Strange  mistake!  Ilnw  much  this  l(H)ks  like 
the  town  of  Boston  I     It  certainly  has  a  grciit  resemblance  to 
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it;  but  I  percflive  my  mistake  now.  Some  other  Mrs.  Ru^, 
aotoe  other  Middle  Street." 

"Then,"  said  ho,  "madam,  can  yon  direct  me  to  Kostoni" 

"  Wliy,  tliis  is  Boston,  the  city  of  Boeton.  I  know  of  no 
other  Boston." 

"  City  of  Boston  it  may  bo ;  but  it  is  uot  the  Boston  wliere 
I  live.  I  recollect  now,  I  came  over  a  bridge  iustead  of  a  ferry. 
Pray  what  bridge  is  that  I  jiist  came  over  1 " 

"  It  is  Chariee  Eiver  Bridge." 

"  I  perceive  my  mistake ;  there  is  a  ferry  between  Boston  and 
Charleetown ;  there  is  no  bridge.     Ah,  I  perceive  my  mistake.. 


M4RKET- WOMAN, 

If  I  were  in  Boston  my  hi-rse  would  rnrry  me  directly  to  my 
own  door.  But  my  horeo  shows  liy  liis  impatience  that  he  is 
in  a  strange  place.  Absur<I,  that  I  should  have  mistaken  this 
[iliice  for  the  ohl  town  of  Boston  !  It  is  a  much  finer  city  than 
the  town  of  Boston.  Tt  has  been  built  long  since  Boston.  1 
fanry  it  must  lie  at  n  dist.nncc  frnm  this  city,  as  the  good  woman 
seems  ignorant  «{ it." 

At  tliesf  ivonls  liis  h<irse  bpgan  to  chafe  ami  strike  the  pave- 
mi'iit  M'ith  his  fure-fcpt.  Thi'  stmnger  seenicl  a  little  bewildered, 
and  said,  "  N'o  home  to-night : "  and  giving  the  rcina  to  his  horse, 
passeil  up  the  street,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
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It  was  evident  tliat  the  generation  to  which  Peter  iJiigg 
belonged  had  i)asaed  away. 

This  was  ail  the  account  of  Peter  Rii^  I  could  obtain  from 
Mn.  Croft ;  but  ehe  dii'euted  me  to  an  elderly  man,  Mr.  James 
Felt,  who  lived  near  her,  and  who  had  kefit  a  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal occurrences  for  the  last  fifty  years.  At  niy  request  she  sent 
for  him ;  and  after  1  had  wlatetl  to  him  the  object  of  my  in<juiry, 
Mr.  Felt  told  me  he  had  known  Kugg  in  his  youth ;  that  his 
disappearance  had  caused  some  surprise;  but  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  run  away,  sometime:}  to  be  rid  of  others,  and 
sometimes  to  be  rid  of  themeejves;  and  lUi^'g  took  his  child 
with  him,  and  his  own  horse  and  chair ;  and  aa  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  crcihtora  made  a  stir, —the  occurrence  soon 
mingled  itself  in  tlie  stream  of  oblivion,  and  Kugg  and  his 
child,  horse  and  chair,  were  soon  for^'otten. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Fell,  "  sundry  stories  grow  out  of  Rngg's 
affair,  —  whether  tnie  or  false  I  caimot  tell ;  but  stranger  things 
have  happened  in  my  day,  without  even  a  new8pa]>er  notice." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Peter  Kugg  is  now  living ;  I  have  lately  seen 
Peter  Rugg  and  his  child,  horse,  and  chair.  Therefore  I  pray 
you  to  relate  to  me  all  you  know  or  ever  heard  of  him." 

"Why,  my  friend,"  said  James  Felt,  "that  Peter  Ru^  is 
now  a  living  man,  I  will  not  deny;  but  that  you  have  seen 
Peter  Rugg  and  his  child  is  impossible,  if  you  mean  a  small 
child  ;  for  Jenny  Rugg,  if  living,  must  ho  at  least  —  let  me  see 
—  Boston  Massacre,  1770  —  Jenny  Rugg  was  about  ten  years 
old.  Why,  sir,  Jenny  Rugg,  if  living,  roust  be  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age.  That  I'eter  Ru^  is  living,  ia  hifjbly  probable,  as 
he  was  only  ten  years  older  than  myself,  and  I  was  only  eighty 
last  March  ;  anil  I  am  aa  likely  to  live  twenty  years  longer  as  any 

Here  I  perceived  that  Mr.  Felt  was  in  his  dotage;  and  I 
despaired  of  gaining  any  intelligence  fn)m  him  on  which  I 
could  depend. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Mrs.  Croft,  and  ]>roceeded  to  my  lodfiings 
at  the  Marlborough  HoteL 
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If  Peter  Rugg,  thought  I,  has  been  travelling  since  tbo  Boston 
Massacre,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  ho  should  not  travel  to  the 
end  of  time.  If  the  present  generation  know  little  of  him,  the 
next  will  know  less ;  and  Peter  and  his  child  will  have  no  hold 
on  this  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  related  my  adeenture  in 
Middle  Street. 

"Ha!"  said  one  of  the  company,  smiling,  "do  you  really 
think  you  have  seen  Peter  Rugg  1  1  havu  heanl  my  grandfather 
speak  of  hiin  as  tliough  he  seriously  believed  his  own  story." 

"  Sit,"  said  I,  "  pray  lot  ua  compare  your  grandfatljer's  story 
of  Mr.  Kugg  with  my  own." 

"  Peter  Rugg,  sir,  if  my  grandfather  was  worthy  of  credit, 
once  lived  in  Mid.lle  Street,  iii  this  (iity.  He  was  a  man  in 
comfortable  circumstiincus,  had  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  and 
was  generally  esteemed  for  his  aol«r  life  and  inunners.  But, 
unhappily,  his  temper  at  times  was  alti^^ether  ungovernable ; 
and  then  his  language  was  terrible.  In  these  tits  of  passion, 
if  a  door  stood  in  his  way,  he  would  never  do  loss  than  kick 
a  panel  through.  He  would  sometimes  throw  hia  heels  over 
his  head  and  come  down  on  his  feet,  utt<-ring  oaths  in  a  circle; 
and  thus  in  a  rage  he  was  the  lirst  who  i«!rformeil  a  somerset, 
and  did  what  others  have  iiinr.c  learned  to  do  for  merriment  and 
money.  Once  Hugg  was  seen  to  hite  a  teniwnny  nail  in  halves. 
In  those  days  everj'body,  tioth  men  anil  hoys,  wore  wigs ;  and 
Peter,  at  these  moments  of  violent  jiassioii,  would  become  so 
profane  that  his  wig  would  rise  up  from  his  head.  Some  said 
it  was  on  account  of  his  ternl)le  language  ;  others  accountcnl 
for  il  in  a  more  philosophical  way,  and  said  it  was  caused  by 
the  oxpausioii  of  his  ueiilp,  — -  as  violent  iMisaion,  we  know,  will 
swell  tho  veins  and  expand  the  heiul.  While  these  fit«  were 
on  him  liugg  hati  no  resjiett  for  heaven  or  earth.  Except  this 
inliriiiity,  all  agreed  that  Rugg  wits  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  for 
wlion  his  tits  were  ovit,  nobiwly  "'as  .■io  ready  to  commend  a 
placid  ti;m]HT  as  IVUt. 

"  It  was  late  in  autumn,  one  morning,  that  Kugg,  in  his  own 
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chair,  vith  a  fine  large  bay  horse,  tuuk  hU  daughter  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Uoncord.  On  his  return  a  vinlcnt  storm  ovdrtook 
him.  At  dark  he  stopped  in  Menotomy,  now  West  Cambridge, 
at  the  door  of  a  Mr.  Cutter,  a  friend  of  liis,  who  urged  him 
to  tarry  the  night.  On  Hugg's  declining  to  atop,  Mr,  Cutter 
urged  him  veliemeiitly.  '  Wliy,  Mr.  llugg,'  said  Cutter,  '  the 
storm  is  overwlichning  you  :  the  niglit  is  exceeding  dark  :  your 
little  daughter  will  |)eri3h  :  yon  are  in  an  open  ehair,  and  the 
tenijiest  in  increasing.'  '  Let  Ihe  gtorm  inaratr,'  said  Ku(^,  with 
a  fearful  oath  ;  '  /  vilt  t*t  home  toiiig/U,  in  ipile  of  tlie  last  tem- 
pt»t,  or  may  I  never  tfe  home!'  At  these  words  he  gave  his 
whip  to  his  high-spirited  horse,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment. 


But  Peter  Kugg  did  not  rcacli  home  that  night,  or  the  next ; 
nor,  when  he  became  a  missing  man,  could  he  ever  be  traced 
beyond  Mr,  Cutter's  in  Mcnotomy. 

"  For  a  long  time  after,  on  every  dark  and  stormy  night,  Uie 
wife  of  Peter  Eugg  would  fancy  she  heurd  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
and  the  fleet  tread  of  a  horse,  and  tlie  rattling  of  a  carriage 
passing  her  door.  The  neighbors,  too,  licard  the  same  noises ; 
and  some  said  thoy  knew  it  was  liugg's  horse,  the  tread  on 
the  pavement  was  perfectly  fiiiuiliar  to  them.  This  occurred  so 
repcabnlly,  that  at  length  the  neiglilHirs  wiitchod  with  luntcrus, 
and  saw  tlio  real  Peter  Ku-,^',  witli  his  own  horsii  and  chair, 
aiid  child  sitting  beside  him,  pnHs  direc^tly  iM'fore  his  own  door, 
his  heail  turneil  towanl  liia  house,  and  hiiusi4f  making  every 
effort  to  stop  his  horse,  but  in  vain. 
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"  The  next  day  the  friends  of  Mre.  Rugg  exerted  tbemseives 
to  find  her  husband  and  child.  They  inquired  at  every  publio 
house  and  stable  in  town ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  Kugg 
made  any  stay  iti  Boston.  No  one,  after  liugg  hud  passed  his 
own  door,  could  give  any  account  of  liim  ;  though  it  was  asserted 
by  some  that  the  clatter  of  Ru^'a  horse  and  catri^e  over  the 
pavements  eliook  the  houses  on  hoth  sides  of  the  streets.  And 
this  is  credibte,  if  indeed  Rugg's  horse  and  carriage  did  pass  on 
tliat  night.  For  at  this  day,  in  many  of  the  streets,  a  loaded 
truck  or  team  in  passing  will  shake  the  houses  like  nn  earth- 
quake. However,  Rugg's  neighbors  never  afterward  watched ; 
some  of  them  treated  it  alt  as  a  delusion,  and  thouglit  no  more 
of  it.  Others,  of  a  different  opinion,  sjjook  tjioir  heads  and  said 
nothing. 

"  Thus  Rugg  and  his  cliild,  horse  and  chair,  were  soon  for- 
gotten, and  probably  many  in  the  neighborliood  never  heard  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

"There  was,  indeed,  a  rumor  that  Rugg  aftenvard  was  seen 
in  Connecticut,  between  SufBeld  and  IlartfonI,  passing  through 
the  country  wltli  headlong  a])eed.  This  gave  occasion  to  Rugg's 
friends  to  make  further  inquiry.  But  the  more  they  inquired, 
the  more  tliey  were  haftted.  If  tbey  heard  of  Rugg  one  day  in 
Connecticut,  the  next  they  heard  of  him  winding  ronnd  the 
bills  in  New  Hampshire  ;  and  soon  after,  a  man  in  a  chair  with 
a  small  cliild,  exactly  answering  the  description  of  Peter  Ru^, 
would  he  seen  in  Rhode  Island  inquiring  the  way  to  Boston. 

"  But  tliat  which  chiefly  gave  a  color  of  mystery  to  the  story 
of  Peter  Rugg  was  the  affair  at  Charlestown  Bridge.  The  toll- 
gatherer  asserted  th.it  sometimes  on  the  darkest  and  most  stormy 
nights,  when  no  object  could  be  discerned,  about  the  time  Rngg 
was  missing,  a  horse  and  wheel  carriage,  with  a  noise  equal  to 
a  troop,  would  at  midnight,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  rates  of 
toll,  pass  over  the  bridge.  This  occurred  so  frequently,  that 
the  toll-gatlierer  resolved  to  attempt  a  discovery.  Soon  after, 
at  the  usual  time,  apparently  the  same  horse  and  carriage 
approached  the   bridge   from    Charlestown   Square.     The  toll- 
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gatherer,  prepRred,  took  }iis  sUnd  as  H«tr  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  as  he  dared,  with  a  lai^u  three-legged  stool  in  his  hand. 
As  the  appearance  passed,  be  threw  the  Etuul  at  the  horse,  but 
heard  nothing,  except  the  noiee  of  the  stool  skipping  across  the 
bridge.  The  toll<gatheier,  on  the  next  day,  assertcil  that  the 
stool  went  directly  through  the  body  of  the  lioree  ;  and  he  per- 
Bisted  in  that  belief  ever  after.  Whether  Rugg,  or  whoever  the 
person  was,  ever  passed  the  bridge  again,  the  toll-gatherer  would 
never  tell ;  and  when  queetionea,  seemed  anxious  to  waive  the 
subject.  And  thus  Peter  Rugg  and  hia  chilii,  horse  and  car- 
riage, remain  a  mystery  to  this  day." 

This,  sir,  ia  all  that  I  c(iul<l  leant  of  Peter  Kugg  iii  Boston. 
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BY   ISAAC  McLELI-AN,   Jn. 

MIKE  WILD  was  a  substantial  giociT,  and  flourished  in 
the  good  old  days  of  lioston.  He  has  for  many  years  ' 
been  peacefully  gathered  to  Iiis  fathers,  as  a  small  gray  tablet, 
very  much  defaced  by  the  hand  of  time  and  the  idle  schoolboy, 
will  testify.  Tliis  memorial  of  Mr.  Wild's  mortality  may  lie 
seen  by  the  curious  antiquary  in  the  Old  Gmnary  Churchyard, 
bearing  a  pithy  inscription,  which  denotes  the  years  and  days  of 
Mike's  mortal  career,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  customary  clicruk 
and  seraph  of  churchyard  sculpture. 

Mike  was  known  t«  be  a  hard  man,  miserly  and  penurious ; 
but  it  was  never  cleariy  proved  that  he  was  dishonest.  If  his 
crafty  and  calculating  spirit  could  discriminate  nicely  between 
a  sure  and  a  doubtful  speculation,  it  could  determine  with  equal 
accuracy  how  far  to  overreach  his  neighbor,  and  yet  escape  the 
hazard  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  fraud.  But  he 
valued  bitnself  most  upon  his  shrewdness  and  caution,  profess- 
ing to  hold  in  utter  contempt  the  folly  of  credulity  ;  and  when 
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he  read  or  heard  of  any  imposition  practised  upon  his  neigh- 
bors, he  used  to  say  ;  "  Folka  must  be  up  helimes  to  overreach 
Mike  Wild." 

One  stormy  evening,  about  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  177C, 
Klikc  was  enjoying  his  customary  household  comforts,  his  can 
and  pi|je,  in  the  little  back  parlor  of  his  dwelling,  Xumber  — , 
North  End,  bving  the  house  next  to  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
I'eter  Rugg,  famous  in  story.  The  night  was  dark  without  as 
the  "  throat  of  the  black  wolf,"  and  as  turbulent  as  that  animal 
when  a  lung  snow-storm  upon  the  hills  has  driven  him  mad 
with  famine. 

This  obscure  chamber  was  the  theatre  of  his  earthly  felicity. 
It  was  here  that  lio  counted  over  his  accumulating  gains,  with 
every  returuing  night ;  indulged  in  the  precious  rcniembrance 
of  past  success,  and  rioted  in  the  golden  visions  of  future  pros- 
]>erity.  Therefore  with  this  room  were  associated  all  the  pleas- 
ing recollections  of  his  life. 

It  was  the  only  green  spot  in  his  memory,  —  the  refreshing 
oasis  in  the  barren  desert  of  his  affectiona.  It  was  there  aloiio 
that  the  solitary  glcain  of  consolation  touched  and  melted  tlio 
ice  of  his  soul.  It  was  natural,  then,  considering  his  selfish 
nature,  that  ho  should  keep  it  sacred  and  inviolate.  The  foot 
of  wife  or  child  was  never  permitted  to  invade  this  sanctum. 
Such  approach  on  their  part  would  have  been  deemed  high 
treason,  and  punisheil  a-s  such  without  "  benefit  of  clergy." 
Such  intrusion  by  a  neighlior  wouhl  have  been  deemed  a  decla- 
ration of  hostilities,  and  would  liave  been  warmly  repelled.  It 
were,  indeed,  safer  to  have  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den  or  the 
puissant  Doujtlas  in  his  liall ;  for  Mike  possessed  all  those  phys- 
ical virtues  which  can  kci'p  the  head  from  harm,  if  at  any  time 
the  absence  of  better  qualities  provoke  assault. 

The  besom  of  the  thrifty  housewife  never  disturbed  the  ven- 
erable dust  and  cobwebs  that  au]ipliecl  its  only  tapestry.  From 
generation  to  generation  the  spi<ler  had  reigned  unmolested  in 
the  corners  ami  crevices  of  the  wall ;  and  so  long  had  the  terri- 
tory been  held  and  ttansmitted  from  sire  to  son,  that  if  a  title 
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by  prescription  could  ever  avail  against  the  practical  aTgument 
of  the  broom,  tliere  was  little  fear  of  a  process  of  ejectment. 

As  the  old  lamp  at  tlic  g-.itu  creaked  dismally,  and  the  crazy 
ehuttcrs  of  his  chamber  rattled  still  more  noisily  in  the  wind, 
the  mercury  of  Mike's  spirits  rose  Ijigher,  —  a  physical  phenom- 
Guon  not  easily  explained.  Pcrliajw,  as  the  elemental  war  grew 
sharjier,  his  own  nature  grew  more  Iwnipi  in  the  consciousness 
thnt  a  secure  shelter  was  interpostxl  between  his  own  heail  and 
the  elements. 

The  last  <lro])a 
of  good  li([Uor 
had  disappeared 
from  Mike's  sil* 
ver  tankard,  the 
lust  wavering 
wreath  of  smoke 
bad  dissolved  in 
the  air,  and  the 
dull  embers  of 
his  hearth  were 
fast  dying  away 
in  the  white  ash- 
es, when  Mike, 
upon  raising  his 
eyes      suddeidy, 

was  much  startled  to  observe  that  he  had  conjpany  in  his  solitude. 
Ho  nibbeil  his  eyes  and  shook  himself,  to  ascertain  bis  personal 
identity  ;  but  still  the  large,  strong  tigurc  of  a  man  was  seated  in 
the  old  leather  chair  directly  opposite  to  him.  Whence  he  came, 
by  what  means  he  had  entered,  what  were  liia  purposes,  were 
mysteries  too  deep  for  Mike's  faculties  at  that  time  to  fathom. 
There  he  sat,  however,  motionless  as  a  statue,  witli  his  arms 
folded,  and  a  pair  of  large,  lustrous  black  eyes  fastened  full 
upon  him.  There  was  a  complete  fascination  in  that  glance, 
which  sent  a  thrill  tbrougb  his  whule  frame,  and  held  him  as 
with  an  iron  chain  to  his  chair. 


CHAISE,  n 
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Mike,  like  a  gowl  general,  soon  rallied  his  routed  faculties, 
reanimated  his  f'l^tiva  tlioughts,  and  resolved,  though  posaeas- 
ing  a  iaint  heart,  to  show  a  bol<l  front,  —  a  cheat  often  pTac- 
tiaed  hj  better  tacticians.  He  thereupon  plucked  up  heroism, 
and  soon  ascertained  that  his  visitor  was  of  vety  afiable  and 
benignant  bearing. 

He  communicated  his  business  briefly,  in  which  virtue  of 
brevity  we  shall  condescend  to  be  an  imitator.  He  revealed 
that  he  was  indeed  of  unearthly  nature,  —  a  disembodied  spirit, 
and  that  during  his  etirthly  sojoura  ho  had  secreted  a  most 
precious  treasure,  which  had  been  uidawfully  aajuired,  under 
the  Old  Elm  Tree  in  the  centre  of  the  Connuon.  Ho  could  not 
rest  quietly  in  the  grave  until  he  had  imjiarted  the  secret  to 
Kimo  human  bcin<r ;  and  as  Mike  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
he  had  selected  liiiu  as  tlio  object  of  his  hoimty.  Mike  thankwl 
him  sincerely  for  tJie  compliment  and  kindness,  and  promised 
to  go  forth  without  delay  in  search  of  the  troasiin;.  He  sallied 
forth  with  his  "  spiritual  guide,"  his  mind  intoxicated  witli  the 
thought  of  the  heavy  ingots,  and  the  bars  of  gold,  and  the  rich 
foreign  coin  which  he  believed  would  he  shortly  his  own.  The 
night  was  hlnck  and  rainy  ;  the  scattered  sleet  swept  furiously 
along  the  streets,  pursued  by  tlie  screaming  wind  ;  hut  the 
wratli  of  the  elements  was  disarmed  by  tlie  glorious  vision  of 
riches  and  honor  wJiicli  possessed  liini. 

They  arrived  at  lengtli,  after  much  watling  and  tribulation, 
at  the  Old  Elm,  now  the  trysting-jiliice  of  young  people  on  the 
days  of  Election  festivity.  In  those  days  it  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  gallows,  for  want  of  a  better ;  and  it  is  said,  at  this 
very  day,  tjiat  on  dark  and  tempestuous  nights  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  perislied  on  its  branches  are  seen  swinging  and  heard 
creaking  in  the  wind,  still  strujjgling  in  the  last  throe  and 
torment  of  dissolution,  in  expiation  of  crimes  committed  long 

When  Mike  paused  at  the  roots  of  the  old  tree,  he  requested 

his  guide  to  designate  the  jiarticTdar  spot  that  contained  the 
treasure  ;  but  receiving  no  r>.'S]ionse  to  this  very  natural  inquiry, 


the  uir,"  probably  liku  Macbiitli's  witcbcs.  JIu  was  uut  to  lie 
(lialieartaned  or  daunted,  however  ;  so  he  resolutely  commenced 
delving,  with  the  zeal  of  an  ardent  money- 

H.  t.„„„l  11,,  mm,  ;i  sooil  m,\  . 
without  meetiiif;  Ihc  precious  ore, 
when  his  fears  got  the  better  of  his  (ii»- 
cretiou,  and  his  fancy  busily  peopled  the 
obscure  tops  and  limbs  of  the  old  tree  with 
alt  m.intier  of  ^rot  sque  sh  pis  nnl      I 


digy'  ^ 


fcenng  monstera,  and  he  f  I  tl  t  tie  ev  1  sprts  of  de- 
parted malefactots  were  uelebrat  ng  tl  e  r  fcst  val  org  ea  and 
making  meny  with  the  r  infernal  dances  arou    1  h  in 
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Ilia  fear  lisd  increased  to  agony.  The  spade  dropped  from 
his  powerless  hand,  liis  hair  bristled  with  terror,  and  his  great 
eyes  nearly  leaped  from  liis  head  in  his  endeavor  to  penetmte 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  him.  Once  more  his  mysterious 
guide  stood  before  liim  ;  but  one  glance  of  his  awfully  altered 
fece  completed  the  climax  of  his  fright  Those  large  black, 
lustrous  eyes  now  kindleil  like  two  balls  of  flame ;  and  as  their 
fiendish  lustre  glared  upon  him,  he  shrank  back  as  from  a 
scorching  flame.  A  nose,  enormous  and  rubicund  as  the  car- 
buncle of  the  East,  protruded  many  a  rood  from  the  face  of 
bis  evil  spirit,  and  immense  whiskers,  rough  and  shaggy  as  the 
lion's  mane,  flowed  around  his  visage.  The  gold-monster  con- 
tinued to  frown  npoii  him  fearfully,  till  at  length  the  bewildered 
eyes  of  Mike  could  look  no  longer,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth 
utterly  senseless. 

When  Mike  awoke,  the  morning  aun  was  looking  cheerfully 
into  his  own  chamber  window,  and  the  birtls  that  make  merry 
in  every  bright  summer  morning  were  singing  gayly  on  the 
house-eaves  almve  his  head.  He  nibbed  his  eyes  in  astotiish- 
ment,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  lost  his  senses,  or 
whether  the  visitor,  the  money,  the  walk  of  midnight,  and  the 
horrible  goblin,  were  not  aU  the  mere  (creations  of  a  dream. 

While  lost  in  these  doubts  and  difficulties,  a  neighbor  oppor- 
tunely stepped  in,  to  whom  be  related  the  whole  scene,  adding 
at  the  same  time  suitable  embellishments  to  the  appearance  of 
the  fiend-like  apparition  wiiich  bad  haunted  him. 

His  frion<l  heunl  him  fur  some  time  exjiatinte  on  the  miracu- 
lous adveiituro,  but  at  length  could  preserve  his  gravity  no 
longer,  and  hunst  forth  in  a  loud  ha !  ba !  ha !  When  he  had 
recovered  sufficient  breath  to  articulate,  he  confessed  to  the 
electrified  ^like  that  his  visitor  was  no  other  than  himself,  and 
that  ho  bad  pmctiswd  the  hoax  in  order  to  decide  a  wager  with 
mine  host  of  the  Hoar's  Head,  who  had  bet  a  dozen  of  his 
choicest  bin  that  no  one  could  got  the  better  of  shrewd  Mike 
Wild  of  the  Nortli  Knd. 


KOXUrUV    ITDJUNC-.slONi:. 
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ROXBURY  PUDDING-STONE. 
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IN  those  pleasant  suburban  districts  of  Boston  that  were 
formerly  the  towns  of  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester,  the  rock  everywhere 
seen  in  the  roadside  walls  and 
outcropping  ledges  is  the  very  curi- 
ous conglomerate  familiarly  known 
as  pudding-stone ;  so  called,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  pebbles 
that  are  imbedded  so  solidly  within 
the  cooled  mass  as  now  to  form  a 
part  of  it.  Eejecting  all  scientific 
hypotheses  in  favor  of  a  legend, 
the  genial  Dr.  Holmes  accounts  for 
the  geological  phenomenon  in  his 
own  felicitous  way  in  the  "  Dorches- 
ter Giant,"  thus  enabling  us  to  conclude  our  historical  pieces 
with  the  customary  geological  description. 


OLD   MILE-STONE. 


THE  DORCHESTER  GIANT. 


OLIVER   WENDELL    HOLMES. 

There  was  a  Giant  in  time  of  old, 

A  miglity  one  was  he  ; 
He  bad  a  wife,  but  she  was  a  Bcold, 
So  he  kept  her  shut  in  his  mammoth  fold ; 

And  he  had  children  three. 


Then  the  Giant  took  his  children  three, 

And  fastened  them  in  the  pen  ; 
The  children  roared  ;  quoth  the  Giant,  "  Be  still  I  ** 
And  Dorchester  Heights  and  Milton  Hill 

Boiled  back  the  sound  again. 
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Then  he  brought  them  a  pudding  stuffed  with  pltuns, 

As  big  08  the  State-House  douic  ; 
Quoth  he,  "  There 's  something  for  you  to  eat ; 
So  stop  your  mouths  with  your  'lection  treaty 

And  wait  till  your  dad  cumes  home." 


What  are  those  loved  ones  doing  now, 

The  wife  and  children  sod  ? 
Oh,  they  are  in  a  terrible  rout. 
Screaming  and  throwing  their  pudding  about, 

Acting  as  they  were  mad. 

They  flung  it  over  to  Roxbury  hills, 

Theyflung  it  over  the  plain, 
And  all  over  Milton  anil  Dorcheiter  too, 
QnuLt  lumpH  of  pudding  the  giants  threw. 

They  tumbled  as  tliiok  as  rain. 

Anil  if,  some  jdciutant  afWruoon, 

Yon  '11  iisk  me  out  to  ride. 
The  whole  of  the  story  I  will  lell. 
And  you  may  see  when;  the  ])uddings  fell, 

And  jKiy  for  the  punch  beside. 


s^Ss- 


Henuv  W.  Luncfelluw,  *.r  tuk  Age  uf  35  Ye. 


THE  WASHINGTON  ELM. 


THIS  patriareli  among  trees  is  one  of  tbc«e  perisbable  his- 
toric objects  wo  can  still  point  to  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  it  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Tigorous  old  age. 
Long  live  tho  Washington  Elm !  It  has  survived  the  renowned 
Charter  Oak,  it  outlives  its  venerated  neighbor,  the  Boston  Elm ; 
and,  though  much  shattered  "  ftlow  and  aloft,"  it  bids  (air  to 
round  the  century  with  head  proudly  erect,  as  the  living  link 
joining  the  settlement  of  tho  country  with  the  era  of  its  greatest 
prosperity. 

The  historic  elm-tree  stands  in  tho  public  highway,  by  the 
side  of  the  Common,  in  the  city  of  Cambriilge.  The  Common 
was  the  training-field  of  the  first  republican  army,  formed  almost 
as  if  by  magic,  in  tho  years  '75  and  '76,  of  glorious  memory. 
Beyond  the  elm  of  renown,  on  the  other  aide,  are  the  quaint 
old  College  bnililings,  which  then  served  as  barracks  for  this 
army  ;  while  scattered  round  about  the  neighborhood  are  many 
of  the  residences  that  the  chances  of  war  turned  into  quarters 
for  the  officers  when  they  were  vacated  in  a  hurry  by  their 
Tory  owners.  So  that  many  vestiges  of  those  stirring  times 
remain  to  attract  the  visitor  to  ono  of  the  most  historic  places 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Many  pilgrims  wend  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  massive 
old  txeo-trauk  —  the  'Washington  Elm  —  shakes  out  its  annual 
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foliage,  80  like  to  the  ivy  clingiug  and  cluatering  aboDt  a  ruio. 
As  a  tree,  it  would  be  sure  to  command  attention  on  account  of 
its  apparent  great  ago ;  but  it  is  something  more  than  a  tree. 
Silent  witness  to  all  tlie  scenes  that  liave  been  enacted  here 
since  tbe  white  men  first  force<I  their  way  through  the  thickets 
covering  the  surrounding  plain,  it  is  as  much  an  object  of  ven- 
eration to  the  citizens  as  if  it  were  really  able  to  impart  wliat 


THE  WASIEINGTON  KL». 

it  hod  seen.  May  its  sliudow  never  be  less  !  It  saw  the  mus- 
tering of  the  raw  Provincial  levies  fur  the  seven  years'  march 
to  Yorktown  ;  it  lias  bf^en  blacktneil  by  cannon-smoke,  has  seen 
the  glittering  ciri'lc  (if  (■aiiip-fires  lighting  the  long  lino  of  an 
investing  army  stcailily  ligliteniiig  its  coils  ;ilio«t  the  beleatfuered 
capital,  lint  une  thing,  above  others,  inv(>sts  it  with  a  grandeur 
inseparable  iwia  him  who  was  the  noblest  Koman  of  them  all. 


I 


I 


TlIK    WASIiIN(.Ti»N    KLM.  1J7 

TIk'  iii>('ri|>liMn  ])l;iff(|  at  tli.-  \^a>v  (if  lli.-  tivr   \v\U  tin-  wimlu 
story  ;  to  tJiis  it  is  unnecessiiry  to  add  a  single  word : 

UNDER  THIS  TREE 

WA8HIXOTON 

FIRST  TOOK  COMMAND 

OF  TUE 

AMERICAN  ARMY, 

JULY  8»,  1776. 
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I  MRS.    L.    N.    8IG0URNEY. 


Words  !  words,  Old  Tree  !    Thou  hast  an  aspect  fair, 

A  vigorous  heart,  a  heaven-aspiring  crest  ; 
And  sleepless  memories  of  the  days  that  were, 

Lodge  in  thy  branches,  like  the  song-bird's  nest. 

Words !  give  us  wonls  I    Methought  a  gathering  blast 
Mid  its  green  leaves  began  to  murmur  low. 

Shaping  its  utterance  to  the  mighty  Past, 
That  backward  came,  on  pinions  floating  slow  : 

"  The  ancient  masters  of  the  soil  I  knew. 

Whose  cane-roofed  wigwams  flecked  the  forest-brown  ; 
Their  hunter-footsteps  swept  the  early  dew. 

And  their  keen  arrow  struck  the  eagle  down. 

"  I  heard  the  bleak  December  tempest  moan 

When  the  tossed  *  Mayflower '  moored  in  Plymouth  Bay  ; 
And  watched  yon  classic  walls  as,  stone  by  stone. 

The  fathers  reared  them  slowly  toward  the  day. 

"  But  lo  !  a  mighty  Chieftain  'neath  my  shade 
Drew  his  bright  sword  and  reared  his  dauntless  head  ; 

And  Liberty  sprang  forth  from  rock  and  glade, 
And  donned  her  helmet  for  the  hour  of  dread  : 
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WUle  in  the  hero's  heart  there  dwelt  a  prater 
That' Heaven's  protecting  arm  might  never  cease 

To  make  his  young,  endangered  land  its  care. 
Till  through  tho  war-cloud  looked  the  angel  Peace. 

"Be  wise,  my  children,"  said  tljat  ancient  Tree, 
In  earnest  tone,  as  though  a  Mentor  epake, 

"  And  prize  the  blood-bought  birthright  of  the  frce^ 
And  firmly  guard  it  for  your  countiy's  sake." 

ThankB,  thanks,  Old  Elm  !  and  for  this  counsel  sage, 
May  Heaven  thy  brow  with  added  beauty  grace, 

Grant  richer  emeralds  to  thy  crown  of  age. 
And  changeless  honors  &om  a  future  race. 


THE  WASHINGTON   ELM. 

JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

Beneath  our  cnuKecrated  elm 

A  century  ago  he  «tooil, 

Famed  vaguely  for  that  old  fight  in  the  wood 

Whose  red  sur^e  sought,  but  could  not  overwhelm 

The  life  foredoomed  to  wield  our  rough-hewn  helm :  ■ 

From  collegofl,  where  now  the  gown 

To  arms  had  yieldcil,  from  the  town. 

Our  rude  self-suuimoned  levies  flocked  to  see 

The  new-come  chiefs,  and  wonder  which  was  he. 

No  need  lo  fiuestion  long  ;  eloso-lippe<l  and  tidl, 

Long  trained  in  murder-brooding  forests  lone 

To  bridle  othera"  clamors  mid  his  own, 

Firmly  erect,  he  towered  above  them  nil. 

The  incarnate  discipline  that  was  to  free 

With  iron  cnrb  thut  anned  di'mocrocv. 


Musing  beneath  the  legendary  tree, 

The  years  between  furl  off  j  I  seem  to  see 

The  sun-flecks,  shaken  tlie  stirred  foliiigi;  through, 

Dapple  with  gold  his  sober  buff  and  blue. 
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And  weave  prophetic  aiireolt»  round  tlie  bmid 

That  shiiic?  our  beacon  uow,  iior  dorktiuii  with  the  dead. 

O  luun  of  «ih;iit  mood, 

A  Gtraiiger  aiuoiitj  Btniiigors  then, 

How  art  Ibou  siiiue  rL-nuwiied  the  Grciit,  the  Qood, 

Familiar  aa  the  day  in  all  the  koiuiBi  of  man  1 

The  winged  years,  that  wiuiiow  jiruise  and  lilame^ 

Blow  niany  uiimea  out ;  tbey  but  fan  tu  flame 

The  eelf-renewing  splunduru  of  thy  fame. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HIGHWAYMEN. 

MICHAEL  MARTIN,  alias  Captain  Liglitfoot,  after  a 
checkered  career  in  Ireland,  hia  nativo  country,  and 
in  Scotland,  as  a  highway  rohher,  became  iu  1819  a  fugitive  tu 
America.  He  first  landed  at  Salem,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  farm-laborer.  But  a  life  of  honest  toil  not  being  so 
congenial  to  him  as  that  of  a  bandit,  he  again  took  to  hia  old 
occupation  on  the  rood,  this  time  making  Canada  the  scene  of 
his  exploits. 

After  committing  many  robberies  tliero  and  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  always  eluding  capture,  Iilartiu  at  length 
arrived  in  Boston.  He  at  once  began  hia  bold  operations  upon 
the  highway ;  but  here  his  usual  good  luck  deserted  him.  His 
first  and  last  victim  was  Major  John  Bray,  of  Boston.  Martin 
had  somehow  found  out  that  His  Excellency  Governor  Brooks 
intended  giving  a  dinner-party  at  his  mansion  in  Modford  on  a 
certain  aft«moon,  and  he  had  determined  to  waylay  some  of 
the  company  on  their  return,  shrewdly  guessing  that  they  might 
he  well  worth  the  picking.  In  fact,  as  Major  Bray  was  driving 
leisurely  homBwaixl  in  his  chaise  over  tho  MedfonI  turnpike,  he 
was  siiddeidy  stopt>od  by  a  masked  horseman,  who  presentwl  a 
pistol  and  sternly  commanded  him  to  deliver  np  his  valuables. 
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The  place  waa  a  lonely  oue,  and  well  chosen  for  the  robber's  pur- 
pose. The  astounded  Major  handed  over  his  watch  and  hia 
puise.  Having  secured  liia  booty,  the  highwayman  vheelod  his 
faoTse,  gave  him  the  spur,  and  galloped  oS;  while  bis  frightened 
and  crestfallen  victim,  lashing  his  horse  to  a  run,  raised  a  hue- 
and-cry  at  the  nearest  house. 

Martin  fled.  Ho  mas  hotly  puiaued,  and  was  token,  after  a 
cliase  of  a  liundted  miles,  asleep  in  bed  at  Springfield.  The 
officets  brought  him  back,  and  lodged  him  in  East  Cambridge 
jail  to  awnit  his  trial.  He  was  tried  at  the  nest  assizes  for 
highway  robbery,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
This  being  the  first  trial  occurring  under  the  statute  punish- 
ing such  an  offence,  it  natunilly  created  a  great  deal  of  stir,  and 
wlien  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  courtroom  was 
thronged  with  curioua  spectators,  Tliroughout  the  proceedings 
the  prisoner  was  perfectly  cool.  As  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Thunderbolt,  he  had  a  reputation  to  maintain  ;  and  when  the 
jndge,  putting  on  the  black  cap,  pronounced  the  awful  sentence 
of  death,  he  dryly  observed  :  "  Well,  that 's  the  worst  you  can  do 
for  me." 

The  doomed  man,  however,  made  one  desiderate  effort  to 
escape  from  prison.  He  had  found  some  way  to  procure  a  file, 
with  which  he  filed  off  his  irons  so  that  he  could  remove  them 
whecever  he  liked;  and  wlien  tlic  turnkey  one  morning  came 
into  the  cell,  he  being  off  his  guard,  tlie  prisoner,  using  his  irons 
as  a  weapon,  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  a  savage  blow  ou 
the  head,  and  leaving  lum  stunned  and  bleeding  upon  the  floor 
of  the  cell,  rushed  out  of  the  open  door  into  the  prison-yaid. 
The  outer  walls  were  too  high  to  bo  scaled,  and  free  passage 
into  the  street  was  barred  by  a  massive  oaken  gate.  But  this  did 
not  stop  the  resolute  highwayman,  who  was  a  man  of  herculean 
strength.  Dashing  himself  repeatedly,  with  all  hia  force,  against 
it,  he  ot  last  succeeded  in  breaking  the  gate  open,  and  passing 
quickly  tlirough,  he  oniergecl  into  the  street  beyond ;  but  being 
exhausted  by  his  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  aft^r  a  short  flight 
hia  pursuers  overtook  and  secured  him.     He  waa  loaded  with 
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irons  and  chained  to  his  celL  After  this  desperate  attempt  to 
gain  hia  Hberty,  he  was  guarded  vith  greater  vigilance  until  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution,  wlien  the  "  Last  of  tlic  High- 
waymen" paid  tho  penalty  of  hia  crimes  upon  the  acaffuUl. 


THE  ELIOT   OAK. 


IN  tliat  part  of  Boston  formerly  constituting  the  town  of 
Brighton,  and  still  futhet  back  forming  a  precinct  of  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  a  pleasant  locality  called  Oak  StjuBre.  It  was 
so  named  on  account  of  the  old  oak-treo  which  stood  there, 
and  which  is  pmbably  better  known  as  the  Eliot  Oak. 

This  gigantic  rflic  of  the  primeval  forest  was  in  its  ilay  the 
largest  and  the  oldest  tree  of  its  species  growing  within  tlio  four 
boundai-ics  of  tho  old  Bay  State,  and  it  was  officially  declared 
to  be  so  by  a  scientific  commission  which  was  charged  with 
making  a  >X)tanical  survey  of  the  State.  The  di^claration  is 
made  that  "  It  had  probably  passed  its  prime  centuries  K'fore 
the  first  English  voice  ^vas  heard  on  the  shoies  of  Massacbusetts 
Bay."  Its  <:ircumference  at  the  ground  vas  pven  at  twenty- 
five  feet  and  nine  inches,  or  two  feet  man  tbtu  tliat  of  the 
Great  Elm  of  lioston.  Through  decay  the  kimk  became  hulji-jw 
at  the  base,  furnishing  a  cavity  l&rge  enough  to  serve  as  a  hid- 
ing-place for  the  schoollmys  who  played  ander  the  nhadn  of  its 
wide-spreading  branches.  The  eDortnons  weight  of  Ibone,  with 
their  foliage,  was  at  last  supported  by  m  mere  shell  of  trunk. 
av«ry  gale  Ihr^'at'^npd  to  lay  it  low,  to  the  regr;t  of  thon- 
throiji^h  a  hard  necp*iity  cimj^llTil 
thf*  iliLst.     ]!y  [in  miliar  of  the  t-jwn  it  was  cut  d^.tt'n  in' 
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from  this  tree  northeast  to  the  Charles  River,  connecting  the 
settlement  here  with  the  Colleges  at  Old  Cambridge. 

Tradition  says  that  the  Apostle  Eliot  of  glorious  memory 
preache<l  to  the  Indians  under  tliis  very  oak.  We  are  amazed 
to  think  of  it  as  then  being  —  quite  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
—  in  its  vigorous  maturity.  This  is  the  incident  which  the 
poet  Longfellow  embalms  in  his  sonnet,  the  scene  being,  how- 
ever, transferred  to  Xatick,  Massachusetts,  where  these  Indians, 
by  the  advice  of  Eliot,  founded  one  of  their  Praying  Towns, 
and  adopted  the  customs  of  civilized  life. 


ELIOT'S     OAK 


H.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 


Thou  ancient  oak  I  whose  myriad  leaves  are  loud 
With  sounds  of  unintelligible  speech, 
Sounds  as  of  surges  on  a  shingly  beach, 
Or  multitudinous  murmurs  of  a  crowd ; 

With  some  mysterious  gil't  of  tongues  endowed, 
Thou  speakest  a  different  dialect  to  each  ; 
To  me  a  language  that  no  man  can  teach, 
Of  a  lost  race,  long  vanished  like  a  cloud. 

For  underneath  thy  shade,  in  dayB  remote, 
Seated  like  Abraham  at  eventide 
Beneath  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  unknown 

Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Eliot,  wrote 
His  Bible  in  a  language  that  hath  died 
And  is  forgotten,  save  by  thee  alone. 


NEW-ENQLANO   LEQEKDS. 


THE  HUGUENOT  EXILES. 

HERE  and  tliore  eome  romantic  story  ebeds  upon  the 
austere  Mew  England  life  of  the  past  a  tender  glow  not 
unlike  to  that  with  which  some  solitary  my  of  golden  sunshine 
cheers  the  winter  landscape. 

In  1686,  the  year  folluwiug  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  a  hnndful  of  exiled  Huguenots  reached  the  shores  of 
New  England.  "  This  little  band  of  French  families,  tmns- 
ported  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  wilds  of  our 
New  England  interior,"  reminds  me,  says  the  poet  Holmes, 
"of  the  isolated  group  of  magnolias  which  we  find  surrounded 
by  the  ordinary  forest  trees  in  our  Massachusetts  town  of 
Manchester." 

When  we  consider  that  New  England  had  been  peopled 
almost  wholly  by  religious  esiles  of  tlie  I'roteatnnt  faitli,  it  is 
not  strange  tiiat  these  Huguenots  shouhl  turn  their  eyes  wisU 
fully  toward  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim  and  tlio  Puritan,  where  the 
banner  of  Christ  had  been  planted  by  Cliristian  hands  far  from 
the  tyranny  of  kings  or  prelates,  and  under  its  protecting  folds 
maintained  with  simple  dignity  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  men. 

Gabriel  Bemon,  the  agent  and  patron  of  these  poor  people, 
bad  procured  for  them  of  the  colonial  authorities,  a  tract  of  wil- 
derness land  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Nipmiick  Country, 
of  which  Wacbusett  Mountain  is  the  central  and  dominating 
landmark  far  and  near. 

There  were  in  all  about  thirty  French  families,  chiefly 
Rochellois,  who  began  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
OxfonI,  MnasnchusettA.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  farmers 
and  not  artisans  from  the  cities.     The  life  to  which  all  their 
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desires  tendoJ  was  a  pastoral  one.  For  defence  they  built  a 
rude  fortress  on  a  com  maud  iiig  emiuence  that  overlooked  the 
Tale.  For  tlie  worship  of  God  tiiey  ruisud  an  humble  cbapel  in 
whinli  their  pastor  implored  the  divine  blessing  ou  the  little 
plantation.  They  built  cuttageo,  and  reared  mills  and  barns  in 
which  to  grind  and  store  their  first  harvoat;  they  cleared  land 
and  planted  vineyards.  Tbeir  cattle  were  turned  out  to  grase 
along  the  river  meadows,  and  with  tbe  favor  of  heaven  theae 
exiles  looked  forward  to  increasing  prosperity. 

But  only  a  brief  season  of  peace  smiled  upon  this  little  out- 
post of  Cbristian  men  and  women.  Tlie  Indians  gave  them 
continued  cause  for  fear  and  distrust,  under  tlie  influence  of 
which  the  plantation  not  only  came  to  a  standstill,  but  was  also 
slowly  exhausting  itself.  In  seven  or  eiglit  years  it  had  grown 
BO  poor  that  the  inhabitants  Imnibly  prayed  that  their  taxes 
niigbt  be  remitted,  as  they  had  not  the  means  of  paying  them. 
Hcveral  families  had  already  removed.  Tbe  rest,  harassed  by 
continual  alarms,  wliich  at  last  had  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  houses  and  take  refuge  witliin  their  fort,  saw  their  harvestfl 
wasted  and  trampled  under  foot  by  tbeir  own  cattle,  while  they 
were  standing  to  their  arms  in  expectation  of  an  immediate 
attack.  Their  pastor,  I'cre  Doudet,  iiad  deserted  them,  taking 
with  him  the  records  of  the  plantation  upon  which  despondency 
bad  now  definitely  and  finally  sr^ttled. 

At  length  tbe  massacre  of  an  English  family,  who  lived  on 
the  skirt  of  the  village,  deciiled  the  scttlera  to  abandon  it  in 
a  body. 

The  departure  of  the  exiles  from  their  forest  home  could  not 
fail  of  being  a  most  impressive  scene.  We  have  only  a 
traditional  account  of  it,  but  oveii  that  brief  narrative  is  full  of 
sad  and  bitter  suggestions.  For  tbe  second  time  these  poor 
people  had  become  houseless  and'  homeless  wanderers.  Their 
slender  resources  were  spent,  their  years  of  labor  wasted,  their 
spirits  depressed.  Whither  now  should  they  gol  Ten  long 
years  had  been  given  to  tlie  futile  effort  to  secure  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  and  now  all  the  fruits  of  their 
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labor,  their  houses,  their  burus,  tboir  mills  aud  their  cropa,  must 
be  sboudaneil  to  thu  prowling  savage.  Their  wise  and  beuevo- 
lent  patron,  Gabriel  Bernon,  had  already  impoverished  himself 
aad  could  now  do  no  more  in  their  behalf.  Trulj  that  divine 
assistance  ■□  which  they  had  never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  was  now  become  their  sole  stay  and  support. 

At  last  the  da;  fixed  for  their  departure  arrived.  In  the  early 
morning  each  family  took  leave  of  its  own  hoiue,  around  which 
clustered  so  many  tender  associations.  The  men  gazed  in 
silence  upon  what  the  labor  of  thoir  own  hands  had  so  uselessly 
wrought,  the  women  culled  the  last  flowers  of  their  little  gar- 
dens and  Wittered  them  with  their  tears.  They  then  assembled 
in  their  little  chapel,  wiiere  they  had  a  refreshing  sSason  of  wor- 
ship and  of  mutual  consolation.  After  this  they  went  in  a  body 
to  their  place  of  burial  in  order  to  take  a  last  leave  of  those  who 
were  shortly  to  remain  sole  inlmbitants  of  the  deserted  village. 
Upon  these  lonely  graves  loving  hands  now  dropped  some 
farewell  token  of  remembrance,  while  loving  lips  repeated  a  fare- 
well prayer.  Everything  being  at  length  done  decently  and  in 
order, 

Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings, 
Ere  they  were  shut  out  by  the  winding  roail  and  the  woodland, 

the  exiles  slowly  began  their  mournful  march  over  the  rough 
forest  road  toward  Boston. 

Only  a  heap  of  rubbish,  overgrown  with  wild  vines,  now  indi- 
cates the  site  of  the  ancient  fort,  but  tlic  blood  of  these  Hugue- 
nots, mingled  with  that  of  the  Puritans  and  ennobling  it,  has 
left  a  far  more  enduring  testimony  to  the  obscure  story  we  have 
just  related.  The  names  of  Sigourney,  of  Bowdoin,  of  Boudinot, 
of  Fnneuil,  of  Revere,  of  Johonnot,  are  thua  become  so  many 
memorials  to  the  iron  tyranny  whicli  drove  thousands  of  the 
Huguenot  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  into  voluntary  exile. 


LYNN  AND  NAHANT  LEGENDS. 


THE  vivid  and  life-like  deacription  of  the  coast  scenery  of 
ancieiiti  Saugus,  borroweil  from  "  Tlie  Bridal  of  Penna- 
cook,"  is  a  moat  fittiog  introduttion  to  our  l^ends;  for  nowhere 
could  a  wilder  or  more  romantic  lej^iuu,  or  one  embodyiug  more 
etrikiiig  natural  traits,  prepare  tlio  mind  for  receiving  those  weird 
tales  which  so  truly  present  to  it  the  superetitious  aide  of  old 
Kew  England  life. 

A  wild  and  broken  landscape,  spiked  with  firs, 
Roughening  the  bleak  horizon's  northern  edge. 

Steep,  cavernous  hillsides,  where  black  hendovk  ftpura 
And  sharp,  gray  splinters  of  the  wind-swept  leilge 

Pierced  the  thin-glazed  ice,  or  bristling  rose. 

Where  the  cold  rim  of  the  aky  sunk  down  upon  the  snowa. 

And  eastward  cold,  wide  marshes  stretched  away, 

Dull  dreary  flats  without  a  biiah  or  tree, 
O'er-croBsed  by  ley  creeks,  where  twice  a  day 

Qurgled  the  watets  of  the  miion-struck  sea  ; 
And  faint  with  distance  cjuiie  the  stifled  mar, 
The  melancholy  lapse  of  waves  on  that  low  shore. 
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THE  BRIDAL  OF  PENNACOOK. 


IN  the  "  Bridal  of  Pennacook,"  Mr.  VVliittier,  who  is  liimsclf 
(it  once  the  product  and  tlio  poet  of  tliin  romantic  coast, 
tolls  ua  that  ho  chanced  upon  tlio  raotivo  of  the  poem  while 
poring  over 

An  old  clironicleof  Ijorder  wars 
Anil  Indian  history . 

This  was  undoubtedly  Thomas  Morton's  "  New  English  Ca- 
naan,"—  s,  book  which  the  I'uritiius  indignantly  denominated 
"  scandalous,"  and  for  which  they  imprisoned  the  author  a 
whole  year,  then  dismisaiug  him  with  a  tine.  But  aside  from  its 
merciless  ridicide  of  them  and  their  ways,  its  value  as  "  ludian 
history  "  ia  duly  certitied  by  most  comiwtcnt  judges,  one  of 
whom  says  that  Morton's  description  of  the  Indians  "is  su- 
perior to  tliat  of  moat  authors  before  his  time  ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  indulges  his  imagination,  yet  this  jwirt  of  his  work  is 
of  exceeding  great  value  to  iiirjuirers  ahoiit  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  New  England." 

The  poet  goes  on  to  rclatp,  that  among  the  ill-assorted  collec- 
tion of  books  forming  his  landlonl's  library  he  found  this  old 
chronicle,  wherein  he  read,  ~~ 

A  story  of  tlie  iiiurii:igi'  of  tin-  Cliief 
or  SailKiis  to  tlip  dusky  Wcctnnino, 
DHU|;1itt-r  of  rsiWHrtiiinwHy,  who  ilnx-lt 
III  the  old  time  U[ion  the  Mitrriiiiack. 

This  ia  tho  story  as  it  is  relateil  hy  Jforton.  Winnepurkit, 
the  son  of  Xanapiislicmet,  or  the  New  .Miwn,  was  the  Sagamore  of 
Saugus,  Naunikeag,  and  Mass;ihi-.|ttash,  —  now  known  as  Saugus, 
Lynn,  Kak'm,  and  Marhleheiul.     When  he  tame  to  man's  estate 
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tliia  young  aai'heiu,  wlio  was  bctli  valiant  and  of  noblu  blowl, 
iiiaile  choice  for  Iiia  wifu  of  tliu  dau^'litur  of  Piissacouaway,  tlie 
yreat  chieftain  of  the  tribes  iuhaliitiiig  tlie  vaH»'y  of  the  Merri- 
mack, Not  only  was  Passaeonaway  a  luiglity  chief  in  war  or 
peace,  but  he  was  also  the  greatest  powow,  or  wiainl,  of  whom 
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we  have  any  account.  Imleed  tlin  powers  attributiii  to  him  by 
the  English  colonists  winiM  almost  surpass  IwsHef,  were  thuy  not 
fully  vouched  for  by  the  Icanieil  and  rpvurend  clironiclers  of  tliat 
day,  who  gravely  assert  tliat  so  skilled  was  he  in  the  arts  of 
necromancy,  that  he  conhl  cause  a  green  li5if  to  grow  in  winter. 
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trees  to  dunce,  watet  to  bum,  and  the  like  marvels  to  appear  iii 
the  course  of  hia  myBtical  invocations. 

With  the  consent  and  gixnl  liking  of  this  redonbtable  saga- 
more, Winnepuiktt  wooed  and  married  the  daughter  of  Passa- 
conaway.  Uountiful  was  the  entertainment  that  he  and  his 
attendants  received  at  her  father's  hands,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  hia  people  when  celebrating  an  event  of  this  kind,  and 
eudi  OS  suited  the  exalted  rank  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
Feasting  and  revelry  sutcueded,  or  rather  they  made  a  part  of 
the  marriage  aolemnitios,  as  with  all  ancient  peoples.  The  cere- 
monies being  over,  Passaconaway  caused  a  select  number  of  his 
hravea  to  escort  his  daughter  into  the  territories  belonging  to  her 
lord  and  husband,  where  being  safely  come,  they  were,  in  a  like 
manner,  most  hospitably  cntertnined  by  Winnepurkit  and  his 
men,  and  when  tliey  were  reaily  to  depart,  were  generously 
rewanled    with  gifts  for  tlioir  loving  care  and  service. 

Xot  long  afterward  the  newly  wedded  princess  was  seized  with 
a  passionate  longing  to  revisit  once  again  her  native  country,  and 
to  behold  once  more  the  face  of  the  ndghty  chief,  her  father. 
Her  lord  listened  to  her  prayer,  wldch  seemed  reasonable  enough, 
and  ho  therefore,  in  all  love  and  kindness  for  her  welfare,  chose 
a  picked  body  from  among  hia  most  trusted  warriors  to  conduct 
his  lady  to  her  fatlier,  to  whom  they  with  great  respect  presently 
brougJit  her  safe  and  sound  ;  and  tlicn,  after  being  graciously 
received  and  as  graciously  dismissed,  they  returned  to  give  an 
account  of  their  errand,  leaving  their  princess  to  continue  among 
her  friends  at  her  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  After  some  stay 
in  her  old  home  by  tlie  lieaiitiful  mountain  river,  tlie  lady  signi- 
fied her  desire  to  go  back  to  her  husband  i^jjiin,  upon  which  Pas- 
saconaway sent  an  embassy  to  Winnepiirkit  with  order  to  notify 
him  of  this  wi.sh  on  her  [wrt,  and  to  rei|upst  tliat  the  Sachem 
of  Saiigus,  his  son-in-law,  might  at  once  despatch  a  suitable 
guard  to  escort  his  wife  hack  tliroiigh  the  wihlernosa  to  her  home. 
But  Winnepurkit,  strictly  st4imling  for  bis  honor  and  reputation 
as  a  chief,  hade  the  messengers  to  carry  his  fatber-in*Iaw  this 
answer  :    "  That  when  his  wife  departed  from  him,  he  caused 
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Ilia  own  men  to  yiaib  apon  her  to  her  father's  tcrritoriea,  aa  did 
become  him  ;  but  now  that  she  h^  an  intent  to  return,  it  did 
become  her  father  to  send  her  back  with  a  convoy  of  his  own 
people ;  and  that  it  stootl  not  witli  Winiiopurkit's  reputation 
either  to  make  himiielf  or  his  men  so  servile  as  to  fetch  her 
again." 

Thereupon  the  old  sachem,  Passauonaway,  was  much  incensed 
at  having  this  curt  answer  returned  to  liim  by  one  whom  ho 
considered  at  most  only  a  petty  cliief  and  a  vassal  j  and  bein^' 
moreover  sadly  nettled  to  think  that  his  son-in-luw  sliould  ]ire- 
tend  to  give  him,  Passaconaway,  a  lesson  in  yood- breeding,  or 
did  not  esteem  him  more  highly  than  to  make  this  a  matter  for 
negotiation,  sent  back  this  sharp  rejily :  "  That  his  daughter's 
blood  and  birth  deserved  more  respect  than  to  be  slighted  'in 
sueh  a  manner,  and  tlierefure  if  he  (Winnepiirkit)  would  have 
her  company,  he  were  liest  to  send  or  oome  for  lier." 

The  young  sachem,  not  being  willing  to  undervalue  himself, 
and  being  withal  a  man  of  stout  spirit,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
hb  indignant  father-in-law  that  he  must  either  send  his  daughter 
home  in  cliarge  of  hb  own  esicort,  or  else  ho  might  keep  her ; 
since  Wiiinepurkit  was,  for  hia  own  jart,  fully  determined  not 
to  atoop  so  low. 

As  neither  would  yield,  the  i>oor  princess  remained  with  her 
father,  —  at  least  until  Jtorton,  tlie  narrator,  left  the  country ; 
but  she  is  supposed  to  have  finally  rejoined  her  haughty  spouse, 
though  in  what  way  does  not  appear  in  the  Inter  relation  before 
us.  She  was  no  true  woman,  however,  if  she  failed  to  discover 
a  means  to  soften  the  proud  heart  of  Winnepurkit,  who  after 
all  was  perhaiHi  only  too  ready  to  acc-ord  to  her  tears  and  her 
entreaties  what  he  had  so  loftily  refused  .it  the  instigation  of  a 
punctiliousness  that  wiis  worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

The  poet  has  made  a  most  felicitous  use  of  this  story,  into 
which  are  iutroduce<l  some  descriptions  of  the  socncry  of  the 
Merrimack  of  exceeding  beauty  and  grace.  The  poem  has, 
however,  a  more  dramatic  ending  than  tlie  pnitie-tale  we  have 
jost  given.     In  the  poem  the  heart-broken  and  deserted  bride  of 
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Peanacook  at  Inst  detennines  to  brave  tlie  ])eri1a  of  tiio  swollen 
and  turbid  Merrimack  alone,  to  seek  the  wigwam  of  her  diisky 
husband.  Steahng  away  from  her  comjiauions,  uhe  taunches 
her  frail  canoo  upon  tbe  bosom  of  the  torrent,  and  is  instantly 
swept  by  it,  — 

Down  Ihe  vexed  centre  of  that  nisliiiit;  tide, 
The  thick  huge  ice-ltliwkB  lhn;ateniiig  either  aide, 
The  foam-white  roi:ka  of  Aiiioskuog  in  view, 
With  arrowv  swiftness  — 


Down  the  white  nijiidH  like  a  xere  leaf  whirled, 
On  tbe  eharit  roekit  and  |iilc(l-up  iuL-a  hurlnl, 
Empty  and  broken,  ciruled  t)ie  canoe 
lii  the  vexed  ikkiI  bclnw  —  but  where  was 
Weutamoo  ? 


THE   PIRATES'   GLEN. 

THE  year  ICiS  was  Htgnalizcd  in  New  England  by  a  great 
ciirthi'inako,  which  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  old  chron- 
icles. Connected  with  tJiis  convulsion,  which  in  the  olden 
timtt  was  Tvgardcd  as  a  moKt  Hi^nial  mark  of  the  di.spleasure  of 
Heaven,  is  the  fdllowing  story,  Thcro  are,  it  should  be  said, 
two  or  three  circumstances,  or  nithur  fiu't-s,  giving  to  this  legend 
a  odor  of  nntln'nlicity,  which  are  of  tbeniselves  snfficiont  to 
create  a  doubt  wbetlier,  after  all,  it  has  not  a  inoro  stibstantial 
fonndation  than  lias  generally  been  conee<h'd  to  it.  We  will- 
ingly give  it  the  bcneiit  iif  this  doulit ;  meanwhile  contenting 
onrselvos  with  the  statement  that  its  Htst  apjieamnec  in  print, 
BO  far  as  kni>wn  to  the  wiitiT,  wii.-^  in  1/Mvis'a  "  History  of  Lynn." 
But  here  is  the  legend  in  all  it»  piirily. 
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Some  time  previous  tu  the  great  earthquake,  in  the  twJli^Iit 
of  a  pleasant  evening  on  tlie  coast,  a  small  l»ark  was  seen  to 
approach  the  shore,  furl  her  sails,  and  drop  her  anchor  near  tlte 
mouth  of  Saugus  River.  A  boat  was  presently  lowered  from 
her  side,  which  four  men  got  into  and  rowed  silently  up  the 
river  to  where  it  enteis  the  hillii,  when  they  landed,  and  plunged 
into  the  woods  skirting  the  banks.  These  muvemeuts  had  been 
noticed  by  only  a  few  individuals ;  hut  in  those  early  times, 
when  the  people  were  surrounded  by  dangers  and  were  easily 
alarmed,  such  an  incident  waa  well  calculated  to  awaken  sus- 
picion, so  that  in  the  course  of  the  eveuing  the  intelligence  had 
spread  from  house  tu  house,  and  many  were  the  conjectures 
respecting  the  strangers'  business.  In  the  morning  at)  eyes 
were  naturally  directed  toward  the  shore,  in  search  of  the 
stranger- vessel ;  but  she  was  no  longer  there,  and  iio  trace 
either  of  her  or  of  her  singular  crew  could  b©  found.  It  was  af- 
terward learned,  however,  that  on  the  murning  of  the  vessel's 
[ILsapp^earance  a  workman,  upon  going  to  bis  daily  task  at  the 
Foi^e,  on  the  river's  bank,  had  found  a  paper  running  to  the 
effect  that  if  a  certain  quantity  of  shackles,  bandcuffa,  and  other 
articles  naraed  were  made,  and  with  secrecy  deposited  in  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  woods,  which  was  particularly  described,  an 
amount  of  silver  equal  to  their  full  value  would  be  found  in 
their  stead.  The  manacles  were  duly  made  and  secreted,  in 
conformity  with  the  atrungo  directions.  On  the  following 
morning  they  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  money  left  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  promise ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  strict  watch  had  been  kept,  no  sign  of  a  vessel  could  bo 
discovered  in  the  olfing.  Some  months  later  than  thid  event, 
which  had  furuishcl  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  village  gossips, 
the  four  tnen  returned,  and  selected  one  of  the  most  secluded 
and  romantic  sptjts  in  the  woods  of  Saugiis  for  their  abode  ;  and 
the  tale  has  been  further  embellished  to  the  effect  that  the 
pimte  chief  brought  with  him  a  l»aiitiful  woman.  The  place 
of  their  retreat  was  a  ileep  and  narrow  valley,  slmt  in  on  two 
sides  by  craggy,  precipitous  roeka,  and  screened  on  the  others 
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by  a  thick  growth  of  pines,  hemlocks,  and  cedars.  There  waa 
only  one  small  spot  to  which  the  mya  of  the  noonday  sun  could 
penetrate.  Upon  climbing  the  rude  and  nearly  peqwndicular 
steep  of  the  cliff  on  the  eastern  aide  of  this  f^len,  the  eye  com- 
manded a  noble  expanse  of  sea  stretching  far  to  the  south,  be- 
sides a  wide  extent  of  the  surroundii:^  country.  No  spot  on 
the  coaat  could  have  been  better  choaen  for  the  double  purpose 
of  concealment  and  observation.  Even  at  this  day,  wlien  the 
iiei^'bborhood  hue  become  thickly  peopled,  it  ta  atill  a  lonely 
and  desolate  place,  whose  gloomy  recesses  are  comparatively 
unknown  and  unvit^ited.  Here  the  pirates  built  themselves  a 
small  hut,  made  a  ganlen,  and  dug  a  well,  of  which  some  traces 
atill  remain.  It  is  supposed  that  they  also  buried  money  here, 
and  search  has  been  mailo  fur  it  at  varioua  times,  but  none  has 
ever  been  found ;  and  to  diH^jicn  the  mystery,  it  is  said  that  the 
pirate's  mistress,  who  is  descrilMjd  as  very  jmle  and  beautiful, 
having  sickened  and  <lied,  vias  buried  here  in  an  unknown  grave, 
under  the  thick  shade  of  the  pines.  After  a  time  the  retreat  of 
the  pirates  became  noised  about.  They  were  traced  to  tlieir  glen. 
Three  of  them  were  taken  to  F.n)jland,  —  tliere  being  at  that 
time  no  law  in  tlie  Colony  to  punish  piracy,  —  where  it  is  sup- 
posed tliat  they  paid  the  penalty  tor  their  crimes  upon  the  gib- 
bet. Tlie  third,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Veale,  escaped  to  a 
cavern  in  the  woods,  which  he  and  his  confederates  had  previ- 
ously made  use  of  aa  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  ill-gotten  booty. 
In  this  lonely  jilace  the  fu^jative  ttxed  his  residence,  practising 
the  trade  of  a  sliocuiaker,  and  occasionally  visiting  the  village 
to  obtain  food,  until  the  earthquake  wliich  ushered  in  the 
legend,  splitting  to  its  foandations  the  rock  in  which  the  cavern 
WHS  aituateil,  forever  seided  the  cntraiico,  enclosing  the  doomed 
corsair  in  hia  frightful  tomb.  This  clilf  has  ever  siuce  been 
known  as  Duuf^i-on  Koek,  and  the  first  n^treat  of  the  free- 
booters boa  always  home  the  name  of  The  Pirates'  Gleii. 

The  sequel  to  the  le^'cnd  that  we  have  so  conscientiously 
related  to  the  reader,  ia  more  striking  by  its  reality,  more  incred- 
ible, one  might  almost  say,  than  the  legend  itself  i^  with  all  its 
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dramatic  surroundings.  The  story  of  Dungeon  Itock  now  leaves 
the  realm  of  the  legendary  fur  that  of  active  supernatural 
agency ;  and  it  may  he  doubted  if  the  whole  world  can  produce 
another  such  example  of  the  ahsorbiug  pursuit  of  an  idea  which 
bae  become  the  lixed  and  dominant  im|)Mlse  of  a  life.  But  tirst 
let  us  introduce  th<3  I'eader  to  the  locality  itaelf. 

Two  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Lynn,  in  the  iieart  of  the  secluded 
and  romantic  re<,'ion  overlooking  it,  is  a  hill  high  and  steep,  ouu 
side  of  which  is  a  naked  precijiice  ;  tlie  other,  which  the  road 
ascends,  is  still  Covered  with  a  nii^iificent  grove  of  oak-trees 
growing  among  enormous  bowlders,  and  dail,  when  I  saw  them, 
in  the  rags  of  tlicir  autumnal  purple.  Few  wilder  or  more 
picturesque  spots  can  be  found  among  tJio  White  Hills  ;  and 
here  we  are  not  a  dozen  miles  removed  from  the  homes  of  half 
a  million  [leople.  The  rrmKircd  existence  of  treasure  shut  up  in 
the  heart  of  this  cliff  by  the  earthijuake  seems  to  have  found 
credit  in  tlie  neigh Ixirhood,  if  one  may  jmlge  from  the  evidences 
of  a  heavy  explosion  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
vestibule  of  the  cavern,  where  a  yawning  rent  in  the  aide  of  the 
ledge  is  blocked  up  with  tons  of  massy  Jel>rit  and  every  ves- 
tige of  what  was  perhaps  an  interesting  natural  curiosity  thus 
wantonly  destroyed. 

Under  the  directiun  of  spirit  mediums,  the  work  of  piercing 
Dungeon  Rock  was  begun  by  Hiram  Marble  about  fifty  years 
agn,  and  was  continued,  with  littln  intermission,  for  ahout 
thirty  years.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceiitiiry,  —  spurred 
on,  when  they  were  ready  to  abandon  the  work  in  despair,  by 
some  delusive  revelation  of  the  spirits,  —  father  and  sou  toileil  on 
in  the  vain  hojK  of  unlocking  its  secret.  Tons  upon  tons  oi 
the  broken  rock  have  been  removed  by  their  hands  alone,  for 
the  windings  of  the  gallery  make  any  mechanical  contrivance 
useless  for  the  purpose.  So  bard  is  the  natural  formation,  that 
they  sometimes  ailvanccd  only  a  foot  in  a  month  ;  and  the  labor 
was  further  increaseil  by  the  acciunulation  of  water,  which  is 
constantly  oozing  from  lissures  of  the  rock.  Death  at  length 
released  the  elder  enthusiast  from  his  in&tuution  :  but  the  son 
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pursued  the  work  as  tlie  most  Bocred  of  triuts,  until  he  too  died 
ill  the  same  fatal  d«lusion. 

A  woman  wlmui  I  found  in  the  cabin  on  the  summit,  and 
who  proved  to  be  the  treasure-seeker's  sister,  conducted  me  to 
the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  which  was  closed  by  a  gratiid  door, 
above  wliich  I  read  this  eminently  jiractical  legend  in  an  iniprou- 
tical  place  :  "Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  twenty-five  cents  behiniL" 
She  turned  the  key  in  tlie  lock,  swung  buck  the  grating,  and  we 
began  to  descend,  firut  by  a  series  of  steps  cut  iu  the  rock,  then 
by  such  foothold  as  tlie  slippery  floor  afforded.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  excavation,  we  had  come  not 
far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  pcrpendicidar  descent 
of  only  forty ;  yet  I  remarked  that  tlie  gallery  at  times  almost 
doubled  upon  itself,  in  order  to  accomplish  what  might  have 
been  reached  in  half  the  distuncc,  and,  of  course,  with  half  the 
labor,  in  a  direct  line,  — which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
work  might  have  proceeded  more  expeditiously  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  uomjvetent  mining  engineer.  Notliing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rock  indicated  that  it  had  been  disturbed  since  the 
creation.  It  was  as  hard  as  adamant,  as  tirm  as  marble,  as 
impenetrable  aa  Fate. 

My  guide  pointed  out  tlic  supposisl  locality  of  the  ancient 
entrance.  She  also  showed  me,  as  a  thing  to  which  the  fee  duly 
entitled  even  such  sceptics  as  niysi'lf,  tlie  fnigmcnt  of  a  corroiieil 
Bciibbard,  which  hod  been  found,  she  said,  embedded  in  a  cranny 
within  the  excavation.  But  when  1  afterward  mentioned  tliis 
circumstance  to  the  poet  Longfellow,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
locality  and  its  story,  he  laughed  pieasantly,  and  said  that  unless 
his  memory  was  greatly  at  fault,  he  had  seen,  years  before,  during 
one  of  his  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  this  identical  thing  at  a 
blacksmith's  shop  where  he  had  Ktop|ied  on  some  errand.  Such 
qui:stioiis  as  1  aski-d  were  freely  answen'd ;  Init  she  talked  in  a 
way  that  was  almost  startliiii,'  in  its  matter-of-fact  assumption  of 
the  supernatural  as  the  conti'olling  element  in  one's  life  experi- 
ence. The  invisible  8]»irits  of  Dungfou  Itock  1  found  dealt  in 
enigmas  which  the  Delphic  oracle  could  never  have  surpassed 
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\rl  lim-  were  liclicvci-.  \\li..  >i;ik.(l  tli'ii'  li\('>  ujt'iii  ilif   truth  >>{' 

uttorduccis  e(|Utilly  delusive !     Here  the  prublein   is  suggestively 

I  presented,  whether  latter-day  superstition,  acting  upon  the  weak 

f  and  impressible  nature,  is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  either  in 

)  its  manifestations  or  results,  to  olden  delusion  as  exemplified  in 

the  witches  or  wizards  of  our  forefathers.     Who  shall  say  ]     I, 

at  any  rate,  found  this  visit  to  Dungeon  Kock  one  of  the  most 

singular  experiences  of  a  lifetime. 
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IN  passing  from  the  boundaries  of  Saugus  into  those  of  Lynn, 
a  word  or  two  acquaints  us  with  the  origin  of  both  places. 
Thomas  Dudley,  Deputy-Governor  of  "  the  Massachusetts," 
writing  in  1630  to  the  "Lady  Bryget,  Countesse  of  Lincoln," 
says  of  the  Colonists  who,  like  himself,  emigrated  in  that  year 
from  England,  "  We  began  to  consult  of  the  place  of  our  sitting 
down,  for  Salem,  where  we  landed,  pleased  us  not.*'  Various 
causes  having  led  to  their  dispersion  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Nantasket,  one  of  the  scattered  bands  settled  "upon  the 
river  of  Saugus,"  as  he  writes ;  another  founded  Boston.  The 
Indian  name  Saugus,  which  still  belongs  to  the  river  and  to  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  territory,  was  sujHirseded  in  1037  by 
that  of  Lynn,  or  the  King's  Lynn,  from  Lynn  Regis,  on  the 
River  Ouse,  in  England.  Lynn  is  therefore  one  of  tlie  oldest 
towns  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ten  miles  north  of  Boston  and  five  south 
of  Salem.  Swampscot  is  a  rib  taken  from  her  side;  so  is 
Nahant,  and  so  is  Lynnfield ;  yet,  like  the  fabled  monster,  she 
seems  to  grow  the  faster  from  successive  mutilations. 

If  one  may  credit  the  legend,  Veale,  the  pirate  recluse  of 
Dungeon  Rock,  was  among  the  first  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
" cordwainer "  here;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is 
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really  looked  upon  as  one  of  tlio  founders  of  the  craft  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  earliest  settlera,  FniDcia 
Ingalla  by  name,  oatabliatietl  the  lirst  taunery  in  all  the  culouy, 
anil  he  may  therefore  be  cousiileroil  the  orijjinator  of  that 
btniich  of  industry,  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  which  Lynn  baa 
grown  to  be  both  rich  and  famous.  When  ehoomaking  was  a 
trade,  I  suppose  tliat  nearly  every  man  in  Lynn  was  a  ahoe- 


ranlter;  but  now,  when  no  one  person  makes  a  whole  boot  or 
a  whole  shoe,  the  trade,  as  a  trade,  has  degenerated.  Two  of  the 
noblest  men  that  America  has  produced  liave  graduated  from  the 
shoomakor's  bench.  The  poet  Wliittier  once  followed  this  bumble 
ualliiit.%  until  Ue  found  bis  higher  vocation ;  and  the  philauthra- 
pist,  ^VilIi^^ra  Lloyd  liarrison,  once  worked  at  the  bench  here  in 
Lynn.  This  ancient  liandicrutt  i»  thi^refore  by  no  meaiLs  with< 
out  some  very  lionurahle  traditions. 

Hut  Lynn  is  likely  to  be  celebrated  throughout  all  time  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  tlie  most  succei:vsful  fortune-teller  of  her 
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<lav  :iii'l  ''<'nrr;iliuii  —  w.-  jiii_i)t  aU^  -av  cfwli-'in  \\f  li.ivc  aiiv 
account  in  mystical  lore,  ancient  or  modern.  While  she  lived 
slie  was  without  a  rival  in  lier  peculiar  art,  and  the  proplietic 
words  that  slie  let  fall  were  capable  of  being  transmuted  into 
gold.  She  it  is  that  one  of  our  native  poets  has  in  mind  when 
he  is  singing  —  too  soon,  we  think,  —  a  requiem  over  the  last 
witch  of  his  native  land. 

ITow  has  New  England's  i-omance  fled, 

Even  as  a  vision  of  the  morning  ! 
Its  rites  foredone,  —  its  giianlians  dead,  — 
Its  priestesses,  bereft  of  rlreatl. 

Waking  the  veriest  urchin's  scornini^ ! 
Gone  like  the  Indian  wiziinUs  yell 
i  And  fire-dance  round  the  magic  rock, 

Forgotten  like  the  Druid's  spell 

At  moon  rise  by  his  holy  oak ! 
No  more  along  the  shadowy  glen 
Glide  the  dim  ghosts  of  murtlered  men  ; 
No  more  the  unquiet  chui-chyartl  dead 
Glimpse  upward  from  their  turfy  bed, 

Startling  the  traveller,  late  and  lone  ; 
As,  on  some  night  of  starless  weather, 
**  They  silently  commune  together. 

Each  sitting  on  his  own  headstone  ! 
The  roofless  house,  decayed,  deserted, 
Its  living  tenants  all  departed. 
No  longer  rings  with  midnight  revel 
Of  witch,  or  ghost,  or  goblin  evil ; 
No  pale  blue  flame  sends  out  its  flashes 
"*  Through  creviced  roof  and  shattered  sashes !  — 

The  witch-grass  round  the  hazel  spring 
May  sharply  to  the  night-air  sing, 
»  But  there  no  more  shall  withered  hags 

Refresh  at  ease  their  broomstick  nags. 
Or  taste  those  hazel-shadowed  waters 
^  As  beverage  meet  for  Satan's  daughters ; 

No  more  their  mimic  tones  be  heard,  — 
The  mew  of  cat,  —  the  chiq)  of  bir<l,  — 
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Shrill  blendit^  with  the  hoarger  laughter 
Of  the  fell  clcniou  following  after! 

Eveu  she,  our  own  wcinl  heroine, 
Sole  Pythonesa  of  ancient  Lynn, 

Sleeps  culnily  where  the  living  Iniil  her ; 
And  the  wide  realm  of  sorcery, 
Left  by  its  luteet  mistress  free. 

Hath  found  no  gray  and  skilled  invader. 

It  was  once  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  left  a  family,  but  no 
Buccesaor.  Moll  Pitcher  left  none  in  her  wonderful  gift  of  fore- 
telling the  future  by  practising  palmistry,  or  by  simply  gazing 
into  the  hottom  of  a  teacup.  She  was  therefore  uo  Sidrophel. 
Yet  oven  the  most  incredulous  were  compelled  to  admit  her  pre- 
dictions to  be  wholly  unaccountable  ;  while  those  who  came  to 
laugh  went  away  vantiuished,  if  not  fully  convinced.  What  is 
singular  is  that  her  reputation  has  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished with  time.  Wv  have  no  account  of  her  dupes,  nor  ia 
there  any  "  Exposure  "  extant.  It  follows  that  the  spot  where 
for  so  many  years  Moll  Pitcher  so  successfully  practised  her  art 
is  the  one  to  which  the  stranger  first  asks  to  be  directed. 

Should  he  hapi>en  to  stray  a  little  way  out  of  the  mora 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  his  attention  would  at  once  be  anestetl 
by  a  remarkable  cliff  of  dull  red  [)oq»hyry  rising  high  above  the 
house-tops,  that  lias  apjiarcntly  detached  itself  from  the  broken 
hill-range  which  skirts  the  coast,  and  has  elbowed  its  way  into 
the  plain,  thrusting  the  houses  aside  out  of  its  ])ath,  until  it 
almost  divides  the  city  in  twain,  Ilif^Ii  llock,  ns  it  is  called,  is 
to  Lynn  what  the  Citadel  is  to  Quebec,  —  yon  look  down,  and  see 
at  a  glance  all  the  out-door  life  of  the  plncrc  ;  you  look  up,  and 
see  the  blue  arch  of  the  sky  springing  from  tho  rim  of  the 
ocean. 

The  following  poetical  description  of  the  ravishing  view  of  sea 
and  shore  unrolled  fixini  the  summit  of  High  Kuck  naturally 
takes  precedence  of  our  own  :  — 
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a  tlie  town  of  Lynn, 
So  fur  above  that  the  city'i;  din 
iFtiii^'les  and  IiIcihIa  with  the  heavy  roar 
Of  the  brenkers  iilon^;  the  i^urvin^^  ahurc, 
Scarred  and  furrowed  anil  f^Litiur-siaime'l, 
Back  in  the  a^e»  so  loag  n^i, 
The  boldeat  philosopher  never  dreamed 
To  count  the  (.■enturies'  ebb  and  flow. 
Stands  a  rock  with  its  f;nty  old  face 
Eastwnnl,  ever  tunieil  lo  the  place 
Where  first  the  rini  of  the  sun  is  seen,  — 
Whenever  the  nioriiinf!  sky  la  bri;;lil,  — 
Cleaving  the  glisleninKi  glancing  nlii-en 
Of  tlie  sen  with  disk  of  inauRenible  light. 
Down  in  llie  eartli  his  niols  strike  deep  ; 
Up  to  lii»  breast  the  honses  creep, 
Climbinj^  e'en  In  his  riigg<M  face, 
Or  nestling  lovingly  nt  his  liase. 
Stand  on  his  forrlieail,  bare  and  brown, 
Send  yonr  gnze  oVt  the  roofa  of  the  town 
Away  to  the  lino  so  fiiint  and  dim. 
Where  the  sky  iitoniiii  down  to  the  crvfttnl  rim 
Of  the  broad  Alluntic,  whose  billows  toss, 
Wn'stlinj;  and  wellering  and  huri'ying  on 
With  awful  fury  wlu-nevcr  across 
m«  bnmd  bright  surf'U-i',  with  howl  and  in'HLi), 
Thu  TeniiK'Kt  wliei-K  wUh  black  wing  Ihih"1 
To  th«  yielding  waleis  which  fly  to  the  cloud. 
Or  hurry  alona  with  tliundirrons  shocks 
To  break  on  the  raggiil  and  riven  riK^ks. 

When  the  tide  conn-M  in  on  a  aiinny  day 
You  can  si'e  the  waves  lK:.it  l-ac;k  i'li  spray 
Frotn  the  fplinlcreil  spurs  irf  Phillips  Head, 
Or  lrippin>,'  abnig  witli  diiinty  tread, 
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As  of  a  million  glancing  feel. 

Shake  out  the  light  in  a.  <inick  retreat, 

Or  along  the  smiiHth  cnwe  o(  tlie  beach, 

Snowy  and  curling,  in  long  lines  rcauh. 

An  ifllet  anchored  and  held  to  land 

By  H  glJBtenin",  foam-fringed  ribbon  of  sand  ; 

That  ia  Nahnnt,  and  tliat  hoary  ledge 

To  the  left  is  Egg  Rock,  like  a.  blunted  wedge. 

Cleaving  the  restlew  ocean 'a  breast. 

And  hearing  the  lighthouse  on  its  crest. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  tins  cliff  that  Moll  Pitcher,  the  fortune- 
teller of  Lynn,  dwelt.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  fire- 
sides in  New  England  that  hor  fame  had  not  reached,  perliaps 
disturbed;  and  her  aucccasfiil  predictions,  alike  astounding  to 
the  vulgar  or  to  the  enlightened,  were  the  theme  of  many  a  mid- 
niglit  watch  or  forecuHtle  ronfitb,  She  was  not,  if  we  may  credit 
local  reiiort,  the  withered,  decrepit,  and  toothless  crone  of 
Spenser,  or  Otway's 

"  wrinkled  liag,  wilh  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks  nnd  niuuililiiig  to  herself," 

but  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  full  ga^o  and  gossip  of  a  world 
which  only  accepted  her  claim  to  foreknowleilge  upon  the  une- 
quivocal teslinioiiy  of  a  thousand  witnesses.  Do  you  contend 
that  her  reputation  was  due  solely  to  the  shrewdness,  penetra- 
tion, and  ready  wit  with  which  she  was  undoubtedly  in  a 
remarkable  degree  gifted )  How,  then,  will  you  explain  revela- 
tions of  the  fiitiiro  made  ten  and  twenty  years  before  the  events 
predicted  took  phicel 

When  she  was  in  the  meridian  of  her  fame  and  life  the  ordi- 
nary applicant  saw  a  woman  of  medium  stature,  having  an 
unusually  large  head,  a  ]wile,  thin,  and  rather  intellectual  face, 
shaded  by  masses  of  dark  brown  hair,  who  was  as  thoroughly 
self-possessed  aa  he  was  ill  at  ease,  an<l  whose  comprehensive 
glance  measured  his  mental  <^ipacity  before  he  could  utter  a 
syllable.     People  of  better  discernment,  who  recollect  her,  say 
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that  her  faco  hail  nono  of  tho  wildness  of  tho  traditional  witch, 
hut  was  cluuik'd  with  a  liabitual  sadness,  as  of  a  mind  over- 
burdene<l  with  being  the  dcjiository  of  so  many  confidences, 
perhaps  crimes.  She  }iad  a  full,  ea^iaciou!;  forufaead,  arcticd  eye- 
brows, eyes  that  road  tlio  secret  thoughts  of  a  suitor,  a  iiose 
"inclined  to  bo  long,"  and  thin  lijis — a  physiognomy  wholly 
unhke  the  popular  ideal,  but  rather  that  of  a  modern  Egeria,  — 
in  short,  the  witch  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  fifty  years  that  she  pursueil  her  trade  of  fortune- 
telling,  in  what  was  then  a  lonely  and  little  frequented  quarter 


of  the  town,  not  only  was  she  consulted  by  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, but  also  by  the  rich  and  intelligent  class.  Love  affairs, 
legacies,  the  discovery  of  crime,  lotteries,  commercial  ventures, 
and  the  more  common  contingencies  of  fortune,  formed,  wo  may 
well  imagine,  the  staple  of  lier  predictions  ;  hut  her  most  valued 
clients  caine  from  tho  opulent  seaports  that  are  within  sight  of 
High  Bock.  The  common  sailor  and  the  master,  tho  cabin-boy 
and  the  owner,  equally  resorted  to  her  Immblo  aboile  to  know 
the  luck  of  a  voyage.  It  is  assi'rtflil  that  many  a  vessel  has 
been  deserted  when  on  the  evo  of  sailing,  in  consequence  of 
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Moll's  unlucky  vaticination.  Slie  was  also  much  besouglit  by 
tTBBaure-scckers — a  mtb^r  iiiinierous  class  in  her  day,  whoso 
united  digging  along  t1ii>  const  of  New  England  would,  if  use- 
fully directed,  have  reclaimed  for  cultivation  no  inconsiderable 
area  of  virgin  soil.  For  such  applicants  the  witch  had  a  short 
and  sharp  reply.  "Fools!"  alio  would  say;  "if  I  knew  where 
money  was  buried,  do  you  think  I  would  part  with  the 
secret  J " 

Moll  Pitcher  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-five.  She 
was  originally  of  Marbldiiad,  and  is  said  to  have  Inherited  the 
gift  of  prophci;y  from  her  grandfather,  John  Dimond,  who  was 
birasidfa  wizard  of  no  mean  reputation  in  that  place.  In  proof 
of  this  it  is  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  on  the  hill  wlicnever  a  violent  gale  at  sea  arose,  and 
in  that  lonely  iilace,  in  the  midst  of  the  (Uirkness  and  the  storm, 
to  astound  and  torrify  the  simple  fisherf<ilk  in  the  following 
manner.  He  would  direct  vessels  then  at  sea  how  to  weather 
the  roughest  gale,  —  jKicing  up  and  down  among  tho  grave- 
stones, and  ever  and  anon,  in  a  voice  distinctly  heard  above  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  shouting  out  his  orders  to  the  helms- 
man or  the  crew,  as  if  he  were  nctuidly  on  the  igiiarter-deck,  and 
the  scene  all  before  hiui.  Very  few  il.iul.teil  liis  fil.ility  to  briiis;  a 
vessel  safely  into  i>ort.  Mary  Diniond's  father  sailed  out  of  Mar- 
hlehcad  as  master  of  a  email  vessel.  She  married  Holwrt  Pitcher, 
a  shoL-maker,  in  17150.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lynn,  who 
remembered  her,  asseiis  that  she  was  coiinected  with  some  of  the 
Iwst  families  in  I'issex  ;  that,  except  hei' fortune-telling  pretension, 
there  was  nothing  ilisreputiible  in  her  life  ;  and  that  her  descend- 
ants were  living  and  respected  when  lie  wrotv.  Her  life  seems 
nUher  to  mark  the  lino  which  divides  old  and  new  superstition, 
tlian  any  decay  nf  that  inextingii  is  liable  cniving  to  pry  into  futu- 
rity which  has  distinguished  the  human  race  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  climes. 

This  describes  the  celebr.it^'d  fiirtune-teller  as  she  was  known 
to  her  eon  temporaries.  \Ve  liavc,  boivevei',  pickiil  up  among 
the  flotsam  of  liti-mry  drift  a  different  portrait,  drawn  in  veree. 
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In  1832  Whittier  publialied,  anonymously,  a  poera  of  which 
Moll  Pitcher  is  the  heroine.  The  statement  made  by  the  author 
in  an  introductory  note  concerning  himself  will  doubtleas  be 
considereil  to-day  as  being  even  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  poein 
itself  is.  There  he  naively  says  ;  "  1  liave  not  enough  of  the  poeti- 
cal mania  in  my  disposition  to  dreaiu  of  converting,  by  an  alchemy 
more  potent  than  that  of  the  old  philosophers,  a  limping  couplet 
into  a  brace  of  doubloons,  or  a  rickety  stanza  into  a  note  of  hand. 
MoU  Htclior  ('  there's  music  in  the  name  ')  is  the  offspring  of  a 
few  weeks  of  such  leisure  as  is  affordod  by  IndispoRition,  and  is 
given  to  the  world  in  all  its  original  negligence,  —  the  thoughts 
fresh  as  when  first  originated." 

The  pueni  is  the  story  of  a  maiden,  fond  and  fair,  whoso  sailor 
lover  had  gone  on  a  long  voyage  to  sea,  whoifl 

He  sought  for  guM  —  for  yellow  gold,  — 

in  order  that  ho  might  come  back  a  rich  man  and  wed  the  girl 
he  had  left  behind  him.  The  maiden's  mind  becomes  filled  with 
gloomy  forebodings  concerning  him.  Obeying  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  in  an  evil  hour  she  seeks  the  well-trodden  path  lead- 
ing to  Moll  Pitcher's  alwde,  in  order  to  know  her  destiny  ;  and 
while  on  hur  way  thither  she  encounters  the  witch,  who  is  thus 


She  Atood  u|>on  a  bare  tjdl  crug 

Whiuh  overlooked  her  nigged  cot — 
A  wasted,  gray,  and  meagre  hog. 

In  features  evil  ua  her  lot. 
She  had  the  crookal  nose  of  a  wilcb, 

And  a  crooked  back  and  chin; 
And  in  her  guit  she  hail  a  hitch. 
And  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  switch, 

To  aid  her  work  of  sin,  — 
A  twig  of  wizard  hazel,  which 
Had  grown  beside  u  hau]ite<l  ditch. 
Where  a  mother  her  iioint-less  babe  had  thrown 
To  the  ruDuing  water  and  mcrcdess  stone. 
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The  foitune-tollor  chcrisbcs  a  secret  enmity  towards  her  trem- 
bling visitor,  and  wickedly  detonuiues  on  revenging  heiaelfl 
She  leading  the  way,  — 

TLc  twain  passud  in  —  a  low  dark  ri>om, 

With  here  and  there  a  cruxy  uhair, 
A  broken  gloHS  —  a  dusty  loom  — 
A  Hpinniiig-wheul — a  birchen  broom, 

The  witch's  courier  of  the  air, 
Ab  j)otent  as  that  etecd  of  wings 

On  which  the  Meccan  prophet  rode 
Above  tlic  wreck  of  meaner  things 

Unto  the  Houris'  bright  abode. 
A  low  dull  lire  by  flushes  nbonc 
A(^ro«3  the  gray  and  cold  )icurtli»tone, 
Flinging  at  tiintu  a  Ircnibliitg  glare 
On  the  low  roof  and  tiniben  bui-u. 

After  this  gltnipsu  of  her  homo,  the  weird  woniau  proceeds  to 
try  her  art  by  looking  stemlfastly  into  the  sorceress's  cup,  which, 
we  are  told,  constituted  lier  whole  fortunc-teUiug  paraphomaliu. 
Presently  she  speaks. 

Out  spoke  tbo  witch,  —  "I  know  full  well 

Why  tiiou  bast  sought  my  luuiible  cot  1 
Come,  sit  thee  down,  —  the  tnlu  I  tell 

Miiy  not  !>,:  Fooii  forgot." 
She  tliii'W  her  jHde  blue  cloak  a^itle. 

And  stirred  the  whilciiiiig  enibcm  up, 
Ami  bmg  an<l  curiously  slie  eye<l 

The  figures  of  hi-r  myatie  cui> ; 
Anil  low  she  muttered  while  the  light 
Giivc  to  her  lips  a  ghastlier  white, 
And  her  sunk  eyes'  uucarlbly  glaring 
Seenieil  like  the  tajMir'ti  lutfst  flaring: 
"Uark  hair — eyes  black  — a  goixlly  form— 

A  maiden  weeping  —  wild  ibiik  sea — 
A  toll  ship  tO!=!-ing  in  Ihc  storm  — 

A  black  wrc'k  tloaling  —  id.m-  i*  he  1 
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Give  me  thy  band— how  soft,  and  warm. 

And  fair  ita  tapering  fingers  seem  I  — 
And  who  that  sees  it  uuw  would  dream 
Tbut  winter's  snow  would  aeem  lesa  chill 
Krc  long  than  thcde  soft  fin^'i^rs  will  1 
A  lovely  palm !  — ^Low  dulicote 

ItM  veined  and  wandering  lines  are  drawn  ! 
Yet  eauh  are  pro])hels  of  tliy  fate  — 

Ha  1  —  this  is  sure  a  fearful  one  1 
Tliitl  sudden  cross— -that  blank  beneath — 

Wliat  may  these  evil  signs  betoken  ? 
Passion  and  sorrow,  feur  and  death  — 

A  human  spirit  crushed  and  broken! 
Oh,  tbine  butb  been  a  iileaa;mt  dream, 
But  darker  shall  its  waking  seem  I " 

Like  a  cold  Iiand  upon  her  heart 

The  dark  words  of  the  sorceress  lay, 
Something  to  scare  bet  spirit's  rest 

Forever  more  away. 
Each  word  had  seemed  so  strangely  true, 
Calling  lier  inmost  thoughts  in  view, 
And  pointing  to  the  form  which  came 

Before  her  in  lier  dreary  sleep. 
Whose  answered  love  —  whose  very  name, 
Though  nought  of  breathing  life  was  near. 

She  scarce  iwil  given  the  winds  to  keep, 
Or  miinnurcil  in  a  siatert  ear. 


Overcome  by  the  terrible  revelation,  to  wliich  her  own  fuors 
lend  a  too  ready  belief,  the  poor  girl  becomes  a  maniac.  She  ia 
alwaya  watching  for  the  sail  in  the  offing  which  uevei  comes ; 
she  wanders  up  and  down  the  rocky  shores  of  Naliant,  gazing 
vacantly  out  to  sen,  until  on  one  lucky  day,  in  spite  of  Moll's 
fatal  prediction,  the  lover's  sliip  sails  gallantly  into  the  bay,  and 
with  it  the  one  thing  capable  of  restoring  the  maiden's  reason 
agaiD.  The  witch,  liowever,  does  not  escape  tlie  consequences  of 
her  malevolence,   but   dies  misenibly  in   her   wretched   hovel, 
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being  tended  in  her  last  mumenta  by  a  little  child  of  the  woman 
she  has  eo  cruelly  wronged. 

The  poem  being  too  long   for  us  to   reptoduce  in  full,  we 
have  thus  lueivly  outliued  it  for  the  reader. 
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ABOUT  thrt-o  miles  from  whore  we  stand,  rising  abruptly 
fnim  the  sea,  is  n  castclhited  gniy  rock  crowned  with  a 
lighthonsi'.  K™,'  Hoc);,  na  it  is  uallod,  is  not  more  than  eighty 
feet  from  sea  to  summit,  tmt  its  isuLited  and  lojioly  ]K)sition,  its 
bold  outlines  cut  clean  mid  sharp  on  the  blue  background,  make 
it  seem  higbor.  This  rocky  i.ilet,  the  fonuer  eyrie  of  wild  sea- 
birds,  is  by  far  the  n.ost  pictuKst^uo  object  of  this  picturesque 
shore.  It  ii  almost  always  seen  encircled  with  a  Iwjit  of  white 
sui'f,  while  in  viident  storms  the  raging  sens  asuail  it  with  such 
tremendous  impetuosity  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  fortress  belea- 
guered by  the  combiiu'd  powers  of  sea  and  air.  At  such  times  it 
cannot  be  approached  with  saf«ty.  Then  the  lighthouse  kee|)cr, 
whatever  his  wants  may  be,  Ciin  hold  no  comiuuniciition  with 
the  shore,  but  ia  a  prisoner  during  the  pkasTni'  of  the  gale. 

The  occasional  and  distant  gliiupaes  of  Nahant  had  from  the 
main  shore  are  i^eiiain  to  excite  the  cjcsire  fjr  a  nearer  survey,  a 
more  intimate  aci|Uaiiilaiic:e.  Wo  will,  therefore,  let  this  choice 
bit  of  description,  whieh  Mr.  Longfelljw  jiarticularly  admireil, 
serve  as  our  iatroduiition.  "  If,"  says  X.  P.  Willis,  "you  can 
iniagine  a  buried  Titan  lying  along  the  length  of  a  continent, 
with  one  arm  stretched  out  into  tiic  midst  of  the  sea,  the  spot 
to  which  I  would  tmn.sp.ii-l  you,  reader  mine,  wonld  be,  as  it 
were,  in  tlu;  palm  of  Ihe  giant's  hand." 

One  of  ^^■hittil!r's  earliest  jioetic  proJuctiona  is  also  addieeaed 
to  this  charming  spot : 
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NaLant,  tby  beach  ia  beautiful !  — 

A  <Uiu  liike  ttirou^'h  the  tosxiiig  waves, 
Along  wkoae  vergu  the  spectre  gutl 

Her  tiiiD  and  snowy  plumage  laves  — 
What  tiuie  the  Suninier'a  (^eiuiess  lingers 

WithiQ  thy  sunned  and  sheltered  tiouks, 
And  the  green  vine  with  twining  fingers 

Creeps  up  iiud  down  thy  hanging  rocks ! 
Anmnd  —  the  blue  and  level  main  — 

AIhjvc  —  a  sunshine  rich,  as  full, 
JirigLt'niitg  of  old,  with  golden  rain, 

The  isle  Apollo  loved  so  well!  — 
And  far  off,  ilini  mid  beautiful 
The  snow-white  sail  and  graceful  hull, 

Slow,  dipping  to  the  billow's  swell. 
Bright  spotl  —  the  iiiles  of  Greece  may  share 
A  flowery  earth  — u  gentle  air ;  — 
The  cinuigc-bough  may  blossom  well 
In  wanii  Berrouila's  sunniest  dell ;  — 
But  fairer  shores  and  lirighter  waters, 
Ga^ed  on  by  purer,  lovelier  daughters, 

Beneath  the  light  of  kindlier  nkies, 
The  wanderer  to  the  farthest  bound 
Of  peopled  Earth  hath  never  found 

Than  thine  —  New  England's  Paradise ! 

Mra.    Sigourney    follows    in    the    same   strain   of    nnsl 
praise ;  — 

NAHANT. 

Rude  rock-bound  coast,  whore  erst  the  Indian  roamed, 
The  iron  shoulders  of  thy  furrowed  cliffs. 
Made  black  with  Hiniting,  still  in  stubborn  force 
Kesint  the  scourging  wave. 

Bright  summer  sunn 
In  all  the  fervor  of  their  noontide  heat 
ObtAiu  no  power  to  hnnn  thee,  for  thou  wiapp'nt 
Thy  watery  mantle  round  thee,  ever  fresh 
With  ocean's  coolness,  and  defy'st  their  rajie. 
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The  atorm-tloud  u  thy  gloiy. 

Theu,  tbou  deck'at 
Thyself  with  majesty,  and  to  its  frown 
A  I'll  voice  of  thunder,  aiiswunsit  lioiJly  hack, 
And  from  tby  watoh-tuwei'a  hurVet  thu  blinding  Bpray, 
While  every  dork  and  liullow  uuvum  wjuuds 
Ita  trumpet  for  thu  buttle. 

Amid  tby  floured  rocbi  to  rumiuutu, 
Morkiug  tby  grottos  with  mosuiu  jNtved 
Of  glittering  pebbles,  and  tbut  butni  to  bieathe 
Which  givi^it  thu  ehuitic  nervuD  a  freer  play, 
Aud  tiuta  ihu  hinguid  check  with  huca  uf  health. 

The  saiid-beudi  aud  the  sea  I 

Who  can  divine 
Thuir  mystic  intercourse,  that  day  and  night 
SurueiuH:th  not  1    Ou  comes  tbit  ttiuuiieriiig  surge, 
Lifting  its  mountain- heiul,  with  menace  siyrn, 
To  wbchu  the  uiiresisling ;  but  impelled 
In  all  the  plenitude  of  ktngly  iiower 
To  change  its  purpose  of  authority. 
Breaking  iw  wand  of  might,  doth  hurry  hack; 
And  ihcn,  n.'])enting,  with  new  wrath  retuni. 
Yet  still  that  siugle,  silvery  lino  abides, 
Lowly,  and  fearless,  and  iiumutnblu. 
God  gives  it  strength. 

Ri)  may  he  deign  to  grant 
The  sand-line  of  our  virtues  power  to  cope 
With  all  temptation.     When  some  secret  snare 
Doth  weave  its  meshes  round  our  Ireiubling  souls. 
That  in  their  frailty  tuni  to  him  alone, 
So  may  he  give  us  strength. 

There  ia  a  goml  road  over  the  T-ong  Hench  ;  hut  when  the  tide 
is  nearly  down,  a  liroail  csjiliiiiadc  of  sand  T>eekona  us  aside  froni 
the  embankment  ovcrwhioh  that  is  now  hiiilt.  Here  is  a  course 
Buch  as  no  Roman  cliarioteor  evi^r  drovt;  u]ion.  Here  the  heavy 
fatm-carta  that  are  gathering  seaweed  leavt-  scarcely  a  print  of 
their  broad-tired  wheels.     Stamp  upon  it  with  the  foot,  and  see 
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how  hard  and  firui  it  is ;  or  smile  at  tlie  lightning  it  emits  under 
the  impact,  —  your  childhood's  wonder.  We  pass  over  half  an 
acre  of  sand,  moulded  in  the  impreas  of  little  wavelets  that  have 
left  their  print  like  cunning  chiselling  or  like  masses  of  sandy 
hair  in  crimp.  There  behind  a  clump  of  rocks  crouches  a  sports- 
man, who  is  patiuntjy  waiting  for  twilight  to  come,  when  the 
black  ducks  and  coots  tly  over ;  those  stooping  figures  among 
the  rocks  are  not  treasure-seekers,  but  clam-diggers. 

Having  crossed  the  Long  Beach,  we  betake  ouiselves  again  to 
the  road  which  winds  around  the  shore  of  Little  Nahant  to  a 
second  beach,  half  a  mile  loog.  We  again  leave  this  behind,  to 
climb  the  rocky  ascent  of  the  greater  promontory,  then  finding 
ourselves  in  the  long  street  of  the  village.  Nahant  is  tempting 
to  artist  or  antiquary,  but  especially  so  to  the  man  of  refined 
literary  tastes,  who  knows  no  greater  enjoyment  than  to  visit 
the  spots  consecrated  by  genius.  In  Jonathan  Johnson's  house 
Longfellow  partly  wrote  "  Hiawatha  ; "  and  here,  at  Nahant,  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  "  Bells  of  Lynn,"  which  tlie  poet  heard, 
Boroe  on  the  evening  wind  across  the  crimxon  twilight. 

And  we  too  hear  their  musical  vibrations,  softened  hy  the  dis- 
tance, lingering  lovingly  in  the  air,  and  we  can  see  as  in  our  own 
memories  the  pictures  to  which  his  matclilcss  verse  gives  life  : 

The  fisherman  in  his  boal,  far  out  beyond  the  headland, 
Listens,  and  lei8m*ly  rows  ashore,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 
Over  the  shining  sands  the  wandering  cattle  homeward 
Follow  eacli  other  at  yonr  call,  0  BelLi  of  Lynn  I 
The  distant  lighthouse  hears,  and  with  liin  flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on,  O  Bolls  of  Lynn  I 
And  down  the  darkening  coast  run  the  tumultuous  surges. 
And  clap  their  hands,  and  shout  to  you,  0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 
Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your  wild  incantations, 
Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  O  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 
And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird  woman  of  Endor, 
Ye  cry  aloud,  and  then  are  still,  0  Bells  of  Lynn! 
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The  "Ladder  of  St.  Augustine "  ami  other  of  hia  lyrics  in 
which  the  actual  preBoiice  of  the  sea  ia  felt  hy  the  reader  were 
also  written  liero  under  its  influence,  for  Lougfellow  ia  always 
moved  by  it  to  a  pitch  of  high-wrought  eoiotioH  —  to  a  kind  of 
s^Kicchless  speech  —  which  only  the  impressible  nature  knows. 
In  the  "  Dedication  "  to  his  Seaaijo  verses  he  gives  us  the  key 
to  this  exquisite  spiritual  sensibility,  — 

Therefore  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk, 
Saddeueil,  and  mostly  silent,  with  emotion  ; 

Not  interrupting  with  iiitnisive  talk 
The  grand,  majestic  syuijAonies  of  ocean. 

Ami  in  the  <i]>eniug  stanza  of  "The  Secret  of  the  Sea"  he  frankly 
confesses  to  the  fascination  with  which  it  possesses  him  ; — 


Ah  !  wliut  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 

Ax  1  i^aie  upon  the  sea  ! 
All  the  M  nntianlie  h^udH, 

All  my  drenmp,  come  back  to  me. 


Somewhat  fartlier  on  we  descend  into  an  enticing  nook,  8hnde«l 
by  rows  of  elm  and  willow  ti'ccs.  Here,  in  the  modest  cottage 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  HihhI,  surrounded  by  old  Dutcli  folios,  Motley 
liogan  hia  "  Dutch  Itepnblic."  liy  asceniiing  tlie  rise  of  ground 
bi^yond,  one  might  have  seen  the  roof  of  tlio  cottage  where 
Preseott,  who  ilie<l,  like  Petrarch,  in  his  chair,  workeil  at  "  Ferdi- 
uiind  and  Isabella,"  the  "Cov-qnest  of  Jlcxico,"  and  "  Philip  II." 
Un  the  point  beyond  us,  assisted  by  his  gifted  wife,  Agassiz 
produced  "  Itrazil."  Willis,  Curtif!,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  and  an 
aihuiring  host  of  lesser  celebrities  who  have  felt  its  magnetic 
indvience,  celebrate  Xahant  in  piwso  or  verse.  The  residence 
of  such  eminent  representatives  of  Americiin  literature  coald 
hiinlly  fail  to  ini]in;ss  jt-self  upon  the  social  character  of  a  place  : 
but  it  has  also  made  this  little  peninsula  one  of  the  best  remem- 
berctl  spots  of  American  ground  to  scholars  of  the  Old  World 
who  have  visitfd  it.     And  the  privilege  of  traversing  her  rocky 
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shores,  with  Lon','f<;now  or  A^'assi/.  for  a  guide,  was  indeed  aome- 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

The  Hollow  aeenis  the  projrer  standpoint  for  a  brief  glance 
at  the  hiatory  of  Nahant,  down  to  the  time  when  it  bocarae 
the  retreat  of  culture,  refinement,  and  wealth,  Naliant  (the 
twins)  is  a  mtiaical  Indian  name  that  trijw  lightly  from  the 
tongue.  On  the  map  it  looks  like  the  wyveni  of  heraldry,  hang- 
ing to  the  coast  by  its  tail.  It  was  sold  by  I'o'iUinutni,  a  saga- 
more, in  1630,  to  the  Lynn  settlers,  who  uaed  it  in  common  as  a 
pasture.  Being  to  all  intents  an  island,  or  rather  two  islands,  at 
high  tide,  it  was  nametl  the  Fullertnn  Isles,  in  1G14,  by  Captain 
Smith,  It  bad  been  granted  in  1C23  to  Captain  IJobert  Gorges ; 
but  Ills  title  seems  to  have  lapsed,  and  not  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully revived.  Under  the  nile  of  Andros,  liis  favorite,  Ran- 
dolph, trim!  to  steal  it.  The  price  originally  paid  for  Nahaiit  was 
a  suit  of  clothes  ;  it  has  since  had  a  tax-roll  of  six  and  a  half 
millions.  In  the  earlier  accounts  given  of  them,  the  two  pen- 
insulas a|>pear  to  have  teen  well  wooded ;  but,  in  common  with 
all  the  coast  islands,  the  natural  forest  long  ago  disappeared,  and 
Xahant  remained  almost  treeless,  until  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a 
wealthy  Boston  merchant,  planted  several  thoiisand  sliade-trees. 
His  efforts  to  make  Nahant  a  desirable  summer  residence  were 
effectively  seconded  by  Frederick  Tudor,  the  ice-king,  by  Cor- 
nelius Coolidge,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  taste.  Its  name 
ami  fame  began  to  resound  abroad.  A  hotel  was  built  in  1819, 
and  a  steamboat  began  to  ply  in  the  summer  months  between 
Boston  and  the  peninsuks.  In  1853  Nahant  threw  off  her 
allegiance  to  Lynn,  and  became  a  separate  town.  Her  earlier 
fi«quenters  were,  with  few  exceptions,  wealthy  Boston  or  Salem 
families,  and  tliey  contimie  to  possess  her  choicest  territories. 

Since  the  great  hotel  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1861,  the 
modest  hostelry  of  Mr.  Wliitney  is  one  of  the  few  landmarks 
remaining.  Tiiis  was  one  of  live  houses  the  [icninsnla  con- 
tained eighty  odd  yeare  ago,  and  wn.i  the  former  homestead  of 
the  Breed  family,  who,  with  the  Hood  and  Jolinsoii  families, 
were  sole  lords  of  liie  isles.     Though  there  has  been  au  "  inva- 
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e'lon,"  thero  never  has  been  a  "conquest."  The  Xahantnse  who 
are  "  native  here,  and  to  the  manner  bom,"  cling  to  what  is  left 
of  their  ancient  patrimony  with  unyielding  grasp.  Wander 
where  they  may,  they  always  come  back  Iwre  to  die.  One  of 
them,  who  had  refused  tempting  offers  for  Ilia  land,  said  to  me, 
"  Here  I  was  bom,  here  is  my  home,  and  here  I  mean  to  abide." 
The  admirably  kept  roads  lead  where  tho  most  engaging 
sea-views  are  to  be  had.  You  lean  over  a  railing  and  look  down 
eighty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  cove,  where  the  sea  ripples  with- 
out breaking,  and  tho  clean,  smooth  pebbles  cbase  back  the 
refluent  wave  with  noisy  chatter.  Tho  tawny  rocks  wear  coats 
of  grass-green  velvet ;  the  perfume  of  sweet-fern  and  of  eglantine 
is  ill  the  air.  The  cliffs  of  the  eastern  headland  are  very  fine. 
It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  witness  tho  rush  and  roar  of  the 
eternal  surges  among  their  iron  ribs  ;  yet  tho  effect  seema  little 
more  than  would  be  produced  by  a  hungry  lion  licking  the  bars 
of  his  cage.  In  a  few  instances,  such  as  Castle  Kock  and  the 
Devil's  Pulpit  notably  present,  the  rocks  arise  in  regular  castel- 
lated masses  ;  but  in  general  they  are  as  much  the  expression  of 
chaos  of  form  as  we  might  expect  to  see  in  the  broken  arches 
and  colonnades  of  tho  earth's  foundations.  Being  pitched  about 
in  fantastic  yet  awful  confuHion,  they  present  curious  accidental 
formations,  or  are  split  from  sitnimit  to  foundation-stone  in 
chasms  deep  and  gloomy,  where  the  seething  waters  hiss  and 
boil,  much  as  they  might  have  done  when  these  colos.sal  masses 
were  first  cooling.  Here  and  there  on  the  shores  the  sea  has 
neatly  hollowed  out  the  natural  curi<eities  locally  known  as  the 
Natural  liridge.  Swallows'  Cave,  Irene's  (Irotto,  and  the  Spouting 
Horn  ;  and  in  storms  the  shore  is  as  full  of  noises  as  Proepero'a 
Island  — 

A  voice  out  of  the  Bilence  of  the  deep, 

A  soHiid  mvBterioiislv  imiltipliiil, 
A"  cifa  I'atarart  fr<mi  the  ninuiilain's  side, 

Or  roar  of  winds  upon  the  wooded  sleep. 

Tho  sea-view  frtira  the  portico  of  tlie  chajvel,  which  is  situated 
on  the  highest  point  of  tho  headland,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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rarest  on  the  whole  const,  embmtiiig,  as  it  doca,  maiiy  miles  of 
the  roainlaDd,  from  Lynn  as  far  as  the  extreme  point  of  Cai* 
Adh;  of  the  South  Shore  from  Scituato  to  Boston  Light, — a 
slender,  shapely,  and  minaret-like  tower  set  on  a  half-submergeU 
ledge  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  IJarbor.  On  a  clear  day  the 
dusky  gray  pillar  of  MJnot'a  Light,  and  by  night  its  raddy  flash, 
on  the  south  coast,  are  visible.  One  of  these  towers  —  probably 
the  first  —  inspired  Longfellow's  poem,  "  The  Lighthouse," 
b^inning  — 

Tlie  rocky  ledge  nina  far  into  the  sea, 
And  on  its  outer  point,  some  mjlca  away. 

The  Lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry,  — 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  niglit,  of  cloud  by  day. 

And  ending  — 

"  Sail  on  ! "  it  says,  "  sail  on,  ye  stately  ships  ! 

And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span  ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse, 

Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man  ! " 

Longfellow's  summer  residence  was  npon  the  southern  shore, 
■  which  is  leas  bold,  but  more  sheltered,  than  the  northern-  Fire 
destroyed  it  many  years  ago.  It  was  a  house  of  ample  si^e, 
"  with  wide  verandas,  and  surrounded  with  such  shrubbery  as 
the  unsparing  winils  that  sweep  the  peninsula  allow."  "When, 
after  the  appearance  of  "  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Coast,"  the  writer  called  upon  him,  the  poet  saiil,  "  Ah  !  but 
why  did  you  leave  Nahant  out  in  the  cold)"  And  he  urged 
him  to  repair  the  omission  withoiit  delay. 

Prescott  also  lived  on  the  southern  shore,  on  a  rocky  point  not 
far  from  the  Swallows'  Cave,  named  by  him  "Fitful  Head," 
Agaasiz'  cottage,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  the  north  shore.  It  is  a 
modest,  though  not  unpicturesque  building,  all  upon  the  ground, 
and  was  probably  better  suited  to  the  great  scientist's  simple 
tastes  than  were  the  handsome  villas  of  his  eminent  literary  neigh- 
bors. Possibly  it  may  have  reminded  him  in  some  silent  way 
of  hia  fatherland,  —  "  the  beautiful  Pays  du  Vaud."     It  is  to 
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Agassiz  dead  that  thia  touching  apostropbe  ia  addressed  by  his 
friend  Longfellow,  who  is  so  rarely  a  ([iieationer  of  fate,  — 

1  stand  again  on  tliu  fiitiiiliar  sliure. 

And  hear  tliu  wavea  uf  the  distnicted  sea 

Piteoiisly  calling  and  hinientin(;  thee. 

And  H'tiitiiig  reatlesa  at  thy  cottage  door. 
The  rocks,  the  sea-weed  on  the  ocean  flimr, 

The  willuWH  in  the  meadow,  and  the  free 

Wild  winds  of  the  Atlantic  wi-lcoiiie  ma  ; 

Then  why  sliouUUt  tliou  be  dead,  and  come  no  more  J 
Ah,  why  shouldst  thou  be  dead  when  common  meo 

Are  hiwy  with  their  trivial  affairs, 

Having  and  holding  t    Why,  when  thou  badst  read 
Nature's  myAteriouit  maiinscript,  and  then 

Wost  ready  to  reveal  the  truth  it  bears. 

Why  art  thou  sikiit  I    Why  sbouIdBt  thou  be  dead  1 


THE   SEA-SERPENT. 


THFPL         n    t  1  tl      !     h  tl         u  1      f  Nahaut  are 

lepanllj  a.octltlt       fl  trald  fhlence  in 

approa  1          \t            t  n               j,nadtlti8  tlie 

sorp     t      ^\    rd      re  1  ^     t    t      I        be  tl          le-sprend 

t        t           1     1    th  II      t          r        1                 te    create.1 

n    th    I   nh  1    I    1  t  f         \       F     1      1    eal    ,r.l ;  for 

1        as        n   |M.rc        1  t  j                      f  H       tt  h  lea  of  a 

1    rt         nil        I  IS  t  1  1    t  t     b  1  nfc     t     tly  t<    tl      reptile 

tnl          A    1  fth  t  a  rept  1  Tl            t             mtet  reports  of 

1       1      rtl    [re      I   1  tin  1      t    II  tl     fi  1     (,  town    of  Cape 

A             1    I  a    I    1      n  tl  1       H      f  tl         aht      O      skipper 

re  tl    t  1        IB        I  tl                    I     f  a            ty-four ; 

a     tl             n        1         f  tl      t    1 1      f  C  1  t        ett    g-hoiise 
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coukl  hold  a  candle  to  liiiii  for  hu-i^th  ;  still  another  declared 
upon  his  ftolemu  "  afhdavy  "  that,  having  sighted  the  shaggy  bead 
of  the  snake  early  in  the  lunruiiig,  with  a  stiff  six-knot  brueze, 
aud  everything  full,  he  had  been  half  a  gla^  in  overbauliug 
liid  snaketihip'Et  tail,  as  he  lay  inntionlcss  along  the  water. 

For  a  time  nothing  olso  was  talked  of  hut  the  wonderfnl  sea- 
snake,  which  was  re]H9itudly  seen  in  (Jluncester  IJiiy  in  August, 
1817,  and  ocuasioiially  also  in  the  waters  of  Xaliuut  ]lay,  by 
hundredn  of  curious  s|M>ctiitoM,  who  mn  t.>  the  beaches  or 
pualied  off  in  boats  at  the  fiwt  news  of  his  approach.     'i1iei« 


EGG  KOCK   ANP 


waa  not  a  fishwife  along  thirty  niilea  of  coast  who  did  not 
shake  in  her  shoes  when  he  was  reported  in  the  ofting.  It  is 
needless  te  say  that  his  anakesliip  was  not  molested  by  any 
alert  customs'  officii,  hut  "  eiih'ted "  and  "  cleared "  at  each 
port  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  But  as  time  wore  on, 
and  the  aerpenfs  pacific,  even  pusiUauimous,  disiiosition  became 
evident,  courage  revived  ;  and  thou^^h  the  lish  was  a  stmuge  one, 
the  fishermen  determined,  with  cbaraetcristic  boldness,  on  his 

Stimulated,  also,  by  the  bu^i^  rewiml  ofFered  for  tbo  serpent, 
alive  or  dejid,  vessels  were  fittt'il  out,  manned  by  ex|K'rt  whalt'F- 
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men,  wliich  cruised  in  the  bay.  The  revenue  vesael  then  on  the 
station  was  ordered  to  keep  a  vigilant  lookH)Ut,  and  she  kept  her 
guns  double-shotted  for  action.  Nets  were  also  spread  in  his 
snakeahip'a  accustomed  hauuts,  and  one  adventurous  fellow,  who 
had  approached  so  near  aa  to  see  the  white  of  his  glittering  eje, 
emptied  the  contents  of  a  ducking  gun  into  the  monster's  head. 
But  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life ;  and  having  easily  eluded 
his  purauers,  derisively  shook  the  spray  of  Kahant  Bay  bom 
his  toil  ere  he  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Since 
this  time  the  gigantic  ophidian  has  from  time  to  time  revisited 
Xahant,  and  strange  tidings  have  lately  come  of  him  from  otliei 
dimes.  But  it  is  clear  that  his  stuffed  skin  was  never  destined 
to  adorn  tho  walls  of  a  museum,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will 
ever  know  cither  pickle  than  his  native  brine. 

The  tradition  associating  the  sea-serpent  with  Nahant  is  of 
very  early  date.  John  Josselyn,  (Sent,  who  was  here  in  1G38, 
is  the  iirat  to  mention  this  monster.  He  says  that  one  was 
seen  "  quoiled  up  on  a  rock  nt  Capo  Ann  "  by  a  passing  boat, 
and  that  when  an  Englishman  would  have  fired  at  him,  an 
Indian  hastily  preveuted  his  doing  so,  saying  that  it  would 
bring  them  ill  luck. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  rescue  this  [Kietic  waif  dedicated  by  the 
poet  Biainaid  to  the  wandering  monster  of  the  deep  :  — 
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Hogest  that  >winu  the  ocean  Btreoin. 

Welter  upon  the  waters,  mighty  one. 

And  stretch  tbec  in  the  cjccau's  trough  of  brine ; 

Turn  thy  wet  scales  up  to  the  wind  and  sun. 

And  tosH  the  billow  from  thy  flashing  fin  ; 

Heave  thy  deep  breathings  to  the  ocean's  din, 

And  bounil  upon  ita  ridges  in  thy  pride  ; 

Or  dive  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  oud  in 
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The  caverns  wbi:re  its  unknown  mounters  hide, 

MeoEure  thy  length  beneath  the  Gutf  Stream  tide  — 

Or  rest  thee  on  the  navel  of  thut  sea 

Where,  floating  on  the  Maelstrom,  abide 

The  krakeus  sheltering  under  Norway's  lee,  — 

Bat  go  not  to  Nahaut,  lest  men  should  awear 

You  are  a  great  deal  higgt^r  than  you  ore. 


THE  FLOURE  OF   SOUVENANCE. 


WE  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  reader  the  huge  hump- 
backed bowlder  rising  from  the  sea  calle<l  Egg  Rock. 
The  story  we  are  about  to  relate  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  picturesque  object.  Long  ago,  when  Nahant  iirat  began 
to  claim  attention  aa  a  summer 
resort,  two  young  people  met  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  acquaint- 
ance soon  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  from  friendship  into  love. 
The  pair  were  inseparable.  He 
was  devoted  to  infatuation,  she 
too  happy  to  remember  that  there 
was  any  world  outside  of  that  in 
which  they  then  lived.  The  lover 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
lady,  and  slie  of  him ;  and  oidy  tobget-me-nots. 

one  thing   stood  in   the   way  of 

their  happiness.  That  one  obstacle  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  was  an  Italian  by  adoption,  although  an  Americau 
by  hirth ;  and  Alice,  the  young  girl  whose  love  lie  had  won, 
when  pressed  by  him  to  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage,  had 
replied ;  "  My  dear  friend,  first  go  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
your  parents,  and  then  it  shall  all  be  as  you  wish." 
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Possessed  with  this  purpose,  which  }ia<l  nuw  become  the  solo 
motive  of  his  life,  the  young  man  secured  a  passage  in  a  vessel 
which  was  to  sail  in  two  days  for  Le),'horii.  He  then  returned 
to  Xahaiit  in  onler  to  sjjcud  tlie  few  hours  remaining  to  him  in 
the  society  of  his  betrotlied. 

It  was  the  lost  evening,  and  the  young  couple  were  wandering 
over  the  hrow  of  the  lieailland  whore  they  had  so  often  walkeil 
iKtfore,  and  whence  the  long  leagues  of  glittering  sea  liad  always 
seemed  so  Iwautiful,  and  the  breeze  and  the  billows  so  invigor- 
ating and  elevating  to  them.  Buth  were  silent.  Unknown  to 
eocli  other,  they  were  musing  ui>on  t!ie  question  that  has  dis- 
tracted Bo  many  minds,  — the  serfwut  in  their  Eden,  —  Since  we 
are  so  liappy,  why  shouhl  we  be  seimrateiH  But  the  sullen 
dash  of  the  waves  at  their  feet  was  their  otdy  resiKinse.  They 
clung  to  each  other  and  dreamed  on. 

Wilde  standing  thus  on  tlio  edge  of  the  eliff,  a  strange  fancy 
came  into  the  lover's  head.  Wliy  it  is  that  in  momenU  of 
supreme  trouble  the  merest  triflea  should  force  themselves 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain.  Tlie 
young  man  suddenly  recolleeted  one  of  tlie  locid  traditions,  ran- 
ning  to  the  effect  that  the  lady  who  should  receive  from  her 
lover's  band  the  Floiire  of  Souvenauce,  or  Foi'gct-me-not,  grow- 
ing only  in  one  lonely  spot  <ui  the  little  island  before  thcni, 
would  remain  forever  cnnskint 

"  Let  ine  fji'e  you  one  more  proof  of  my  love,  dear  Alice, 
before  we  part,  and  let  it  be  the  flower  plucked  from  the  summit 
of  yonder  rock  that  lies  there  iMifore  us,"  he  gayly  said,  feeling 
that  she  would  <livine  liis  pur|)osi>. 

'■  I  require  iu>  new  preof  of  your  affection,"  slie  replied  ;  "  but 
do  as  you  will."* 

Unobserved  by  the  lovers,  the  sea  was  steadily  rising,  and 
upon  the  disfaint  coiist  the  rote  was  growing  every  moment 
more  ominously  distinct.  The  young  man  was  much  too  in- 
tent, however,  u|Hm  his  object  to  notice  these  warning  ^gns  ; 
in  his  present  frame  of  mind  he  would  gladly  have  braveil 
even  greater  dangers  in  onler  to  gratify  his  mistress.     He  ran 
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lightly  down  the  rocks  to  where  hU  boat  was  ancliontd,  and  in 
a  niiitnent  more,  heedless  of  the  warning  voice  of  a  stranger, 
hod  seateil  himself  at  the  helm,  and  was  luounting  the  iuwiming 
waves  oil  hid  way  to  Egg  Hock. 

"  Wait  for  the  next  tide,"  shouted  the  warning  voice,  "  or  I 
will  not  answer  for  your  safety  ! " 

"The  next  tide,"  nmnuurcd  the  young  man,  "  will  bear  me 
fur  from  her;  it  is  now  or  never,"  waving  his  hand  to  Alice 
on  the  cliff.  Alice  watchol  him  in  a  kind  of  stupor;  she  liad 
heard  the  voice.  "  My  God  I "  she  murmured  with  white  lips, 
"  what  have  I  done  1 " 

The  adventiirotia  young  man,  liowevcr,  reached  the  rock  in 
safety,  climbed  its  rugged  side,  and  stood  at  length  on  its  sum- 
mit. He  was  soon  seen  to  come  down  to  the  shore  again,  to 
loosen  his  sail,  unmoor,  and  stand  bohlly  for  Nahant.  All  this 
wna  seen  from  tin*  ehlf.  Alice  had  not  stirred  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  her. 

But  from  moment  to  moment  the  rising  wind  and  tide,  swell- 
ing in  angry  chorus,  rendered  the  iiassago  more  and  moro  peril- 
ous. In  vain  the  intrepid  voyager  tried  to  hold  his  course; 
the  little  boat  seenie<l  to  lie  at  their  mercy.  Now  it  sank 
down  out  of  sight,  and  now  it  struggled  up  again  to  the  summit 
of  a  billow  rolling  heavily  in  and  shaking  tiie  foam  from  its 
mane.  It  soon  became  unmanageable,  drifting  lieltdessly  toward 
the  recks.  The  seas  drenched  it,  the  darkness  elose<l  around  it ; 
but  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  lookers-on  could  see  the 
young  man  still  grasping  the  helm  as  if  buoyed  up  by  the  hoiie 
of  steering  to  some  opening  among  the  rocks  where  ho  might 
safely  land.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if  ho  would  succeed  ; 
but  in  another  the  boat  was  swallowed  up  by  a  breaker  that 
crushed  it  like  an  egg-shell  against  the  rocks,  at  the  feet  of 
the  spectators.  The  next  day  the  body  was  recovered ;  in  its 
clenched  and  stiffened  hand  was  the  fatal  Forget-me-not. 


HBW-KNULAKU  LKUEMOS. 


SWAMPSCOTT    BEACH. 


SWAMPSCOTT  is  a  siwceMion  of  lianl  sand-beachea  and 
rocky,  piutuiesque  hcadlanJs,  forming  with  Nahant,  Nahaut 
Buy.  U  waa  foniierly,  w  we  romombcr,  a  part  of  Lyiin  ;  and  so 
closely  are  they  united  to-day,  that  it  would  requiK  a  surveyor  to 
tell  where  the  ouo  ends  or  the  other  Logins.  In  making  a  tour  of 
the  shores  one  crosses  successively  King's  Beach,  Whale  Beach, 
and  Phillii>s  Beach,  —  all  of  whith  are  the  aunamor  playground  of 
the  multitudes  who  in  that  season  eome  liere  for  health  or  recrea- 
tion, or  for  both.  The  higli  and  glittering  shore  sweeps  gracefully 
around  toward  the  t'.ist,  far  out  into  the  ocean,  until  it  is  fritt«rod 
away  in  a  cluster  of  foaiu-crcsted  Iclges  that  lie  in  treacherous 
amliuscade  at  its  extreme  point.  That  curving  shore  is  Phillips 
Point,  and  the  reef  is  Dread  Ledge.  There  is  a  handsome  villa 
or  cottage  for  every  elevated  site  along  the  two  miles  of  shore. 

The  extremity  of  Phillii»3  Point  is  a  wickeddooking  shore,  and 
Dread  Lt^lgo  is  the  synonymo  for  danger  to  the  mariner.  The 
Hurrounding  waters  are  thickly  sown  with  half-submerged  rocks, 
which  in  the  delirium  of  a  gale  seem  rooted  in  hell  itself.  Here, 
in  Januarj-,  1857,  the  ill-fated  Ttdesco  was  sw.illowed  up,  with 
every  soul  on  board ;  and  such  Wiui  the  mastery  of  the  tempest 
over  things  terrestrial,  that  the  disaster  was  not  known  in  the 
neighboring  village  until  the  following  day.  In  that  memorable 
gnle  the  sea  inundated  the  marshes,  swept  unchecked  over  its 
ordinary  barriers,  and  heaped  a  ranqmrt  of  friizen  surf  Upon  the 
bejulies,  in  which  the  broken  masts  of  MTOcks  were  left  sticking. 
.Streets  and  roails  were  so  hlnciked  up  by  immense  snowdrifla, 
that  all  travel  was  sHsj.i'nded  for  sevend  days.  The  ponderous 
nni'bors  of  tlie  Tnletco  were  found  lying,  where  the  seas  had 
thrown  them,  upon  the  top  of  a  rock ;  and  they  were  all  that 
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was  left  to  tell  tho  tale,  for  not  a  vestige  of  the  hull  lemained. 
Another  vessel  was  afterward  wrecked  here ;  but,  being  driven 
nearer  the  land,  her  crew,  one  bjr  one,  walked  to  the  shore  over 
tho  bowsprit. 

Swampscott  was,  and  still  is,  a  typical  New- England  fiehing- 
village ;  that  is  its  true  estate.  The  summer  visitors  are  mere 
birds  of  passage  ;  but  the  men  who  are  native  here  pursue  their 
hazardous  calling  the  whole  year  through.  Nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  to  see  the  old  life  of  a  place  thus  preserved  in 
the  midst  of  the  wealth  and  &shioa  that  have  grown  up  around 
it  and  overshadowed  it.  But  in  this  fact  we  think  lies  one 
great  charm  of  such  a  place. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  the  scene  ot  Haw- 
thorne's "Village  Uncle"  here.  That  sketch  is  in  truth  only  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  surroundings  and  of  the  plain  fiaherfolk, 
taken  £rom  life,  to  which,  from  the  snug  chimney-comer  of  a 
fisherman's  humble  cottage,  the  garrulous  old  "  Uncle  "  adds  his 
own  store  of  gossip  and  of  sea-lore.     Hear  him  :  — 

"Toes  on  an  armful  ot  those  dry  oak-chips, — the  last  relics  of  the 
'  Mermaid's'  knee-timbew,  the  bones  of  your  namesake,  Susan.  Higher 
yet,  and  clearer,  be  the  blaze,  till  our  cottage  windows  glow  the  rud- 
diest in  the  village,  and  the  light  of  our  household  mirth  flash  far 
acrora  the  bay  to  Nahaiit. 

"  Now,  Siinan,  for  a  sober  picture  of  our  tillage  1  It  was  a  small 
collection  of  dwellingn  that  seemed  to  have  been  cast  up  by  the  sea, 
with  the  rock-weeil  and  marine  plants  that  it  vomits  after  a  storm,  or 
to  have  come  ashore  aniong  the  pipe-staves  and  other  lumber  which 
had  been  washed  from  the  deck  of  an  Eastem  schooner.  There  was 
just  space  for  the  narrow  and  sandy  street  between  the  beach  in  front 
and  a  precipitous  bill  that  lifted  its  rocky  forehead  in  the  rear,  among 
a  waste  of  juniper-bushes  and  the  wild  (,Towth  of  a  broken  pasture. 
The  village  was  picture«|iie  in  the  variety  ot  its  eiiifices,  though  all 
were  rude.  Here  stooil  a  little  old  hovel,  built  perhaps  of  driftwood  ; 
there  a  row  of  boat-hnuneEi ;  and  beyond  them  a  two-slory  dwelling  of 
dark  and  weatherlieaten  a.-'i>cct,  —  the  whole  iiitermixwl  with  one  or 
two  snug  cotti4^s  painted  white,  a  sufficiency  of  pigsties,  and  a  shoe- 
maker's shop," 
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By  tlie  same  fimiily  resemblance  is  Pliilips  Beach  recognized 
as  the  scene  of  those  wayward  reveries,  "  Footprints  on  the  Sea- 
shore,'' in  which  this  author  tliinks  aloud,  rather  tlian  talks, 
hetraying  the  old  truant  impulse  which  occasioually  mastered 
him  to  get  away  from  tliat  world  in  wiiich  it  is  true  he  lived 
and  moved,  bnt  rould  hanlly  bo  said  to  liave  had  Ilia  being. 
We  here  find  him  in  one  of  his  own  creation. 


N 


SALEM    LEGENDS. 


IN  New  England  no  town  exwpt  Plymouth  takes  precedence 
of  Salem  in  the  order  of  settlement,  — a  fact  of  which  her 
citizens  are  naturally  as  proud  as  an  old  family  is  of  its  pedigree 
going  hack  to  the  Conquest,  or  the  Creation.  And  really,  in 
the  creation  of  the  Furitnn  Commonwealth,  one  represents  the 
First  Day,  and  the  other  the  Second. 

Tlie  political  and  commercial  fortunes  of  Salem  have  been 
singularly  alike.  Roger  Conant,  the  fuuncter,  and  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope,  was  eclipsed  hy  Endicott,  who  was  in  turn  over- 
shadowed by  Winthrop,  — a  man  <|uick  to  see  that  no  place  was 
large  enough  to  contain  three  governors,  two  of  them  deposed, 
one  in  authority,  nnd  all  nmliitioua  to  lead  the  Puiitan  vanguard 
in  the  great  crusade  of  tJie  century.  The  site  was  not  approved. 
He  therefore  sought  out  a  new  one,  to  which  the  seat  of  govem- 
nieot  was  presently  removed,  leaving  Salem,  by  the  course  of 
these  events,  a  modest  reflection  of  the  Puritan  capital,  and 
nothing  more.  The  halls  of  the  Essex  Institute  contain  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  time  when  Salem  played  an  important 
part  in  Colonial  historj'. 

In  respect  to  its  conimcreial  importance,  which  at  one  tinie 
was  very  great,  — ships  in  the  Hooghly  nnd  the  Yang-tse,  ships 
nt  Ceylou  and  Madagiu-icar,  shijfi  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Polynesia 
and  Vancouver ;  you  can  hardly  put  a  thought  on  the  wide  seas 
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where  there  were  not  ships  flying  like  a  swarm  of  industrious 
bees  to  every  fur  xea  and  clime,  —  an  iiii))ortaiice  so  great,  in- 
lieod,  thot  its  inercliauLs  were  called  King  this  and  King  that, 
wliile  by  reason  of  the  frequent  intercourao  had  with  those 
"  far  countrees,"  its  society  took  a  tone  and  uolor  almost  Ori- 
ental ;  yet,  its  greater  rival  ngitin  oversliailowing  it,  moat  singu- 
larly conveiled  Salem  from  .1  seajwrt  of  the  fii^t  niuk  into  a 
modestly  flonrishing  place  of  mannfactures.  That  side  of  the 
city  repnweutiiig  its  old  eminence  ia  paralyzed  ;  while  the  other 
half,  although  exhibiting  a  still  vigorous  hfe,  has  no  such  dis- 
tinctive traits  as  when  Snlom  wns  the  recognized  mart  of  the 
Indies.  In  the  cabinets  of  the  Peabody  Museum  the  interested 
visitor  sees  on  all  sides  a  thousand  evidences  of  her  ancient  com- 
mercial renown,  brought  from  the  four  nuarters  of  the  globe  in 
her  own  ships,  and  the  sole  proofs  to-day  that  such  renown 
ever  exieteii. 

Siinie  years  ago  an  emlMisay  from  the  Qneen  of  ihidagascar 
arrived  iii  the  United  Stiitea.  In  the  course  of  their  tour  tliey 
visited  Boston,  not  for  the  sake  of  anything  that  city  couhl 
oRbr  as  a  temptiition  to  African  curiosity,  hut  because  it  lay 
in  the  route  to  Kalem.  Tliey  were  particularly  anitious  to  see 
Saleni,  whcli  is  utill  sup]H>scd  liy  many  of  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar to  be  the  only  port  of  nnich  importance  in  America. 

Story,  the  sculpto^poet,  who,  like  Hawthorne,  is  Salem-bom 
commemorates  these  well-reinemhei'e<l  scenes  of  his  youth, — 

All  me,  how  many  nii  autanni  ilay 
We  watehed,  wilh  palpilating  braiat-. 

Some  stately  ship  from  Inilia  or  Cathay, 
Lailen  with  spicy  (xlors  from  the  East, 
Come  sailing  iip  the  Ray  ! 

Unto  our  youthful  he;irls  elate, 
What  wenltli  lieside  their  real  freight 
Of  riuh  material  things  they  bore  I 
Ours  were  Amhiaii  cargoes  fair, 
Mysterious,  exquisite,  and  rare. 


i 
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\\\d  *>^  tli«'  (>1»1  li'>u.-rx,  '-(l.iik,  ^l.M.iiiy,  ami  jm ciiii.ir,"'  win'ivni 
strauge  things  were  said  to  have  happened,  he  miys  :  — 

How  oft,  half  fearfully,  we  prowled 

Around  those  gabled  houses  quaint  and  old, 

Whose  legends,  giim  and  terrible, 

Of  witch  and  ghost  that  used  in  them  to  dwell. 
Around  the  twilight  fire  were  told ; 

While  huddletl  close  with  anxious  ear 

We  heard  them  quivering  with  fear  ; 

And  if  the  daylight  half  overcame  the  spell, 
'T  was  with  a  lingering  dread 

We  opetl  the  door  aiid  toucheii  the  stinging  bell. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  wifh  its  sound  it  seemed  to  rouse  the  dead, 
And  wake  some  ghost  from  out  the  dusky  haimts 
Where  faint  the  daylight  fell. 

But  it  so  chances  —  or  mischances;  according  to  the  light  in 
which  we  may  view  it  —  that  the  very  things  impeding  her  pro- 
gress have  left  Salem  all  the  more  interesting  for  our  own  purpose, 
—  as,  in  fact,  it  must  be  to  him  who,  receiving  his  impressions 
from  history,  expects  to  find  distinct  traces  of  Endicott  and  oi 
lloger  Williams,  or  having  imbibed  them  from  romance,  eagerly 
looks  about  him  for  some  authentic  memorials  of  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter"  or  for  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  For  here  the 
past  not  only  survives,  but  it  may  be  said  actually  to  flourish  with 
perennial  freshness  in  old  houses,  ohl  traditions,  old  silver, 
antique  portraits,  and  in  all  the  much  treasured  heirlooms  of 
other  days. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  things  that  have  happened  in  Salem 
are  the  Witchcraft  Persecution  —  that  anomaly  among  events  — 
and  the  birth  of  Xathaniel  Hawthorne,  —  that  anomaly  among 
men.  Without  suspecting  it,  the  traveller  who  arrives  by  the 
f'  usual  route  is  at  once  ushered  upon  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in 

which  it  was  the  guilty  who  escaped,  and  the  innocent  who  were 
punished. 

Just  out  of  the  city,  on  its  southern  skirt,  there  atretclu'S 
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off  to  the  west  a  broken  rampart  of  etcep-sided  gray  rocks, 
moderately  liigh,  wliosc  windy  summit  a  few  bouses  make 
appear  even  iiioro  deHtilate.  This  is  a  sort  of  waste  place, 
good  neitlier  for  planting,  grazing,  or  building,  nor  likely  to 
serve  any  more  nseful  purpose  thau  a  stone-quarry  or  a  land- 
mark might,  for  the  region  surrounding  it.  In  no  way  does  it 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  being  wholly  treeless  and 
almost  without  ve'jelatiou.  Tiavellers  look  hstlessly,  and  turn 
away.     Yet  stay  a  moment ! 

Long  ago,  so  long  that  uo  living  man  remembers  it,  one  soli- 
tary tree  grew  upon  that  rocky,  wind-swept  height.  But  at  length 
a  blight  fell  upon  it ;  it  sickened  and  died  ;  its  limbs  one  by  one 
rotted  and  dropped  off;  and,  after  contending  a  while  with  the 
wiutry  blasts  that  threatened  to  uproot  it,  the  withered  skeleton 
of  a  tree  was  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Tliosc  cold  gray 
leilgcs  wJicTO  it  stood  is  Gallows  Hill.  The  tree,  tradition  says, 
was  that  upon  which  the  condemned  witches  were  hung.  The 
houses  encroach  upon  the  gmvcs  of  the  victims. 

From  the  moment  of  passing  this  fiital  place,  neither  the  noise 
nor  the  throng  will  be  able  to  distract  the  stranger's  thoughts, 
wholly  occupied  as  tliey  are  with  the  sinister  memories  that  the 
eight  has  awakened  within  him. 

Let  us  throw  a  glance  around  |js. 

Upon  entering  the  city,  the  great  high-road  running  north 
and  south  takia  the  more  ambitious  and  dignified  name  of 
street.  Upon  reaching  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  expands  into 
a  public  square,  or,  not  to  mix  up  two  distinct  eras,  the  old 
town  market-place.  At  one  end  the  street  skii-ts  Oallows  HilL 
As  he  advances  towanis  the  centre,  the  curious  visitor  may  still 
SCO  the  quaint  old  liouse,  now  an  apothecary's,  in  wliich  Eoger 
Williams  livcil,  and  in  which  tradition  says  that  some  of  the 
witchcraft  examinations  were  held  ;  in  the  Square  lie  has  arrived 
in  the  region,  half  real,  half  romantic,  descril>ed  in  Hawthorne's 
tales  (not  twice,  hut  a  thousand  times,  told),  "  Jlain  Street,"  "  A 
Hill  from  the  Town-Pump,"  and  "  Endicott  and  the  Bed  Cross," 
of  which  latter  this  is  a  fri^ncnt :  — 
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"The  ceDtnd  object  in  the  mirrored  picture  was  an  edifice  of 
faumljle  architecture,  with  neitlier  steeple  nor  bell  to  proclaiin  it  — 
what  nevertheless  it  whh  —  the  huiise  of  prayer.  A  token  of  the 
perils  of  the  wildemesH  vm  Retn  in  the  ^Tini  heail  of  a  wolf  which 
had  just  been  alnin  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  and,  according  to 
the  r^ilar  mode  of  cluiniing  the  bounly,  was  nailed  to  the  poicb  of 
the  meeting-house.     The  blood  waa  atill  plashing  on  the  door-step. 

"  In  close  vicinity  to  the  sacred  edifice  appeared  that  important  en- 
gine of  Puritanic  authority,  the  whipping-post  — with  the  soil  around  it 
well  trodden  by  the  feet  of  evil-doers,  who  had  there  been  disciplined. 
At  one  c«mer  of  the  meeting- Louse  was  the  pillory,  and  at  the  other 
the  stocks  ;  and,  by  a  singular  good  fortune,  for  our  sketch,  the  head 
of  an  Episcopalian  and  suspected  Catholic  was  grotesquely  incased 
in  the  former  machine ;  while  a  fellow -criminal  who  had  boiater- 
oasly  quaffed  a  health  to  the  King  was  confined  by  the  legs  in  the 
latter." 

But  this  truly  Hudibrastic  picture  is  only  the  grimly  humo- 
rous prelude  to  another  of  a  very  different  nature,  upon  which  is 
founded  that  story  of  sin,  remorse,  and  shame,  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter." 

In  the  throng  surroiiniling  the  culprits  just  sketched  for  us, 
"There  was  likewise  a  young  woman  with  do  mean  share  of 
beauty,  whose  doom  it  was  to  wear  the  letter  '  A '  on  the  breast 
of  her  gown,  in  tho  eyes  of  all  the  world  and  her  own  children. 
And  even  her  own  children  knew  what  that  initial  signified. 
Sporting  with  her  infamy,  the  lost  and  desperate  creature  had 
embroidered  the  fatal  token  in  scarlet  cloth  with  golden  thread 
and  the  nicest  art  of  needlework ;  so  that  the  capital  A  might 
have  been  thought  to  mean  Admirable,  or  anji-hing  rather  thau 


Mr.  Hawthomo  tells  tis  that  ho  found  the  missive  from  which 
this  incident  is  drawn,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the 
groundwork  of  bis  novel,  in  the  room  occupied  by  liim  in  the 
Salem  Custom-House  while  he  was  serving  as  surveyor  of 
the  port  under  the  veteran  General  James  Miller,  —  the  hero 
of  Lund/s  Lane.  In  one  respect,  tboreforo,  the  distinguished 
American  novclist'.t  life  has  its  analogy  to  that  of  Charles  Lamb, 
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following  whom  id  liis  iiiiiuitnblu  monutugue  od  tlie  South  Sea 
House,  wliich  fonua  tlie  initial  clmi>ter  to  the  "  FIsdays  of  Elia  " 


our  own  countryiua 
Old  Custom  House 
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ditl'tiront  spirit,  sketehes  the 
ml  ita  corps  of  su]ieranntiatcd  weighers, 
giiugers,  and  tidc-wnittTa  aa  the  introduc- 
tory chiiptcr  to  "  The  Scarlet  Letter." 

This  old  red-briek  edifice,  if  we  except 
a  lati.'r  renovation  of  its  interior,  stands 
preeimily  as  it  ilid  in  the  novelist's  time,  — 
the  prominent  object  in  a  region  which  it 
is  only  ti«i  evident  has  seen  better  days, 
but  is  groiiually  growing  more  and  niore 
niitious  as  every  year  the  housed  grow 
grayer  and  more  shaky.  The  same  flag 
waves  from  the  cupola,  the  same  eagle, 
much  tarnished,  however,  by  the  weather,  extends  its  gildeil 
wings  above  the  entrance  door.  The  novelist  describes  it  in  a 
grimly  satiricid  way  as  an  iisyliim  fur  decayed  politicians,  who 
dozed  and  slept  in  easy  tran(]i.iillity  during  the  hours  nominally 
ilevoted  to  business,  there  being  little  to  do,  except  to  keep  up 
the  api>earance  of  olficial  reguiiirity.  The  iiurveyor  cuts  his 
portraits  with  a  diamond.  Ilia  detik,  showing  the  marks  of  a 
nervous  or  an  idle  hand  visible  in  many  lines  and  gashes  upon 
it,  is  preserved  among  the  curiosities  of  I'lumnier  Hiill.  When 
we  look  at  it,  even  the  homage  due  to  genius  can  hardly  pre- 
vent a  feeling  of  pity  rising  for  the  life  that  v 
by  the  ghiom  of  uufuUilh^d  iispiralions,  si> 
tardiness  of  a  recognition  which  cnnie  too  late. 
Not  far  from  the  Custom -House,  in  i 


i>  long  overcast 
lubittered  by  the 


n  Street,  i 


ancient  woi 


s  It  \ 


■,  thr. 


I  tlje  n. 
nf  the 


elist  « 


Lfhteenth  century,  of 
is  an  humble  dwell- 
wrote  many  of  the 


which  this  hcmse  is  indubitably  a  reli 

ing,  with  hund.le  surrouiulings.     Ht 

shorter  tales,  that  it  is  cntindy  safe  to 

than  when  they  first  siiw  the  light,  and  many  morp  that  li 

US  were  committed  lo  the  flames ;   hen'  he  ki-pt  that  loi 
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weary  vigil  while  waiting  for  the  slow  dawning  of  his  fame ; 
and  hero  he  tells  us  that  it  was  won. 

To  these  early  straggles,  ending  with  repeated  disappointment, 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  the  indifference  with  which  Haw- 
thorne speaks  of  the  city  of  liis  birtli.  He  refers  his  return  to 
it  from  time  to  time  to  a  sort  of  fatality  which  he  passively 
obeyed.  Though  indeed  he  admits  a  certain  languid  attrac- 
tion to  it,  we  can  hardly  distinguish  it  from  repulsion,  so  inti- 
mately do  these  opposite  feelings  mingle  in  the  current.  Yet 
the  same  hand  that  penned  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables" 
and  the  "  Old  Custom-House  "  puts  the  early  history  of  Salem  in 
a  nutshell  in  "  Main  Street ;"  and  it  also  gave  us  those  fascinat- 
ing chapters  of  revery,  "Sights  from  a  Steeple"  and  "A  Rill 
from  the  Town-Pump,"  —  all  drawn  from  the  associations  of 
the  master's  birthplace. 

But  to  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  "  The  Scariet  Letter  "  was 
really  one  of  those  ingenious  methods  of  punishment,  almost 
Satanic  in  their  conception,  which  disgrace  the  criminal  annals 
of  the  Colony.  For  different  offences  a  different  letter  was  pre- 
scribed, to  be  worn  as  well  in  private  as  in  public,  —  the  wearer 
thus  being  made,  perhaps  for  a  lifetime,  the  living  record  of  his 
or  her  own  infamy.  The  drunkard  wore  a  capital  letter  D,  the 
criminal  convicted  of  incest  an  I,  of  heresy  an  H,  and  of  adultery 
an  A,  sewed  on  the  arm  or  breast ;  and  this  accusing  insignia  was 
forbidden  to  be  removed  upon  pain  of  a  severer  penalty,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.  Many  a  poor  siimer  thus  wore  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  "  for  daws  to  peck  at." 

The  novelist,  by  instinct,  seized  upon  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing episodes  of  the  hard  Puritan  life.  The  scene  of  his  tale  is 
laid,  not  in  Salem,  but  in  Boston.  As  wo  have  said,  the  sketch 
of  "Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross"  contains  the  germ  of  this 
story,  which  afterward  l)ecame  in  the  author's  hands  the  work 
generally  conceded  to  be  his  greatest. 

Although  Hawthorne  makes  bit  slight  use  of  the  witchcraft 
history  in  constructing  his  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  the 
opening  cliapter  of  that  remarkable  story  shows  him  to  have 
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bees  familiar  with  it.  But  notwitlistantting  the  apparent  adiier- 
ence  to  truth  there,  contrived  with  such  conauuiiiiate  art  as  to 
fix  the  impression  in  the  reader's  luiml  that  the  legend  of  the 
old  Fyncbeon  iamily  ie  derived  from  some  autheiitic  source,  it 
will  be  better  to  regnrd  the  author's  stiitumeiit,  maiie  in  his  own 
characteristic  way,  "  that  tlio  reader,  a<:cording  to  his  own  pleas 
ure,  may  either  disregard,  or  allow  it  to  float  imi>erceptibly  about 
the  characters  and  events  for  the  Rake  of  picturesque  effect." 
Thus  by  freely  availing  himself  of  the  names  of  actual  penon- 
ages  whose  history  is  ortfuUy  interwoven  with  occurrences  that 
have  really  happened,  and  again  hy  associating  these  with  local 
descriptions  of  rare  fidelity,  the  wished-for  effect  of  solid  reality 
ia  produceii,  and  the  story  proceeds  on  a  chain  of  circunistatitial 
evidence  whose  strength  lies  solely  in  the  mnster-hand  that  fab- 
ricated it,  link  hy  link,  from  the  materials  of  his  own  rich  fancy. 
In  the  concluding  words  of  Iiin  preface,  the  author,  with  singular 
frankness,  when  his  puqioae  is  considered,  again  disenthralls  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  of  the  etiect  wliich  he  was  <juick  to  see 
that  his  peculiar  method  must  inevitably  produce  therein.  But 
as  a  preface  is  always  the  last  tiling  written,  so  it  notoriously  b 
the  last  to  be  reail ;  and  thus  has  Ihe  author's  apology  for  introdu- 
cing names  which  struck  his  fancy,  and  for  connecting  them  with 
scenes  familiar  to  him  from  boyhood,  so  far  faileil  of  its  pur- 
pose, tliat  people  still  jKTsist  in  prying  into  the  antecedents  of  a 
fomily,  distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  New  England,  on 
whose  escutcheon  no  stain  or  stigma  is  known  to  rest ! 

After  this  explanation  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  words  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  ITatthew  Maule 
at  the  moment  he  is  asccTiding  the  fatal  laildcr,  a  condemned 
and  abhorred  wial^^,  and  which  form  the  underlying  motive  of 
the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  —  the  blif;lit  of  an  evil  destiny 
passing  from  gi'neration  to  generation,  —  were  as  a  matter  of 
fact  really  spoken  by  Snmh  Good,  not  to  Colonel  Pyncheon,  hut 
to  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Soycs,  who  most  cruelly  and  wickedly 
embittered  her  last  moments  by  tolling  her  that  she  was  a  mis- 
erable witch.     And  it  was  to  him  she  made   the  memorable 
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reply  that  "  if  lie  took  away  her  life,  God  would  give  him  blood 
to  drink." 

There  is,  however,  reason  for  BUjipOHing,  sioue  it  has  beca  so 
minutely  describei;),  that  the  house  uf  the  seveu  gables  was 
at  least  suggested  by  tliat  of  Philip  EiigliBli,  who  was  near 
becoming  a  martyr  to  the  witchcruft  horror  himself.  What  is 
clearer  still,  is  that  the  novelist  has  laid  several  of  the  old 
Colonial  houses,  both  in  Salem  and  Boston,  under  coutribtition 
for  whatever  might  embellish  his  description,  which  is  certainly 
no  invention,  but  is  a  true  piriure  of  llie  early  nrchitetture  even 
in  its  minutest  details.  But  in  such  an  unreal  atmosphere  as 
BUiTOunds  it,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  house  itsulf  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  an  illusion  of  the  mirage  created  by  an  effort  of  the 
weird  romancer's  will.  Its  api)earanc6  is  thus  portrayed  in  the 
opening  words  of  the  romance,  — 

"There  it  rose,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  line  of  the  street,  but  in 
pride,  not  modesty.  Its  whole  viBihle  exterior  was  ornamented  with 
quaint  flgurcB,  conceived  in  the  grotesqueness  of  a  Gothic  fancy, 
and  drawn  or  stamped  in  the  fluttering  pliister,  composed  of  lime, 
pebbles,  and  bits  of  gla.>«,  with  which  the  woodwork  of  the  walla  was 
overspread.  On  everj-  side  the  seven  gables  jiointed  sharply  towanls 
the  sky,  and  presented  the  aspect  of  a  whole  sisterhood  of  edifices, 
breathing  through  the  spiracles  of  one  great  chimney.  The  many 
lattices,  with  their  small,  dlamond-Bliaped  iwines,  ailmitted  the  sun- 
light into  hall  and  ehniid)er,  while  ncvcrtheleSB  the  second  stozy, 
projecting  far  over  the  base,  and  itsilf  retiring  beneath  the  third, 
threw  a  shadowy  and  thoushtful  glonm  into  the  lower  moms.  Carved 
glnhes  of  wood  were  nffi:tpd  nnder  the  jntting  stories.  Little  spiral 
rods  of  iron  beantified  each  of  the  neveii  peaks.  On  the  triangular 
portion  of  the  Eable,  that  fronted  next  the  street,  was  a  dial,  put  np 
that  very  morning,  and  on  which  the  sun  was  stfll  markinpt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  brif;ht  hour  in  a  history  thot  was  not  destined  to  be 
■11  so  bright." 
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THE  ESCAPE  OF  PHILIP  ENGLISH. 

THE  Btory  of  PhtHp  English  and  his  wife  is  quite  as  well 
worthy  a  romance  as  tlie  liouse  in  wliiuh  they  lived.  We 
can  moreover,  answer  for  its  strict  truth. 

During  tlie  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  at  the  Village,  the 
victims  were  in  ne^ly  every  case  people  in  the  humblest  walk  of 
life.  I'liilip  Englisli  of  Salem  was  tlie  first  person  of  superior 
etiitiou  to  be  attiiintcd  by  this  persecution,  which,  like  a  wolf 
that  Is  maddened  by  the  taste  of  blood,  begaTi  to  grow  bolder  in 
pursuit  of  its  victims. 

Philip  KnglixU  had  emigrated  to  America  from  the  island  of 
Jersey.  Having  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  Mr.  William 
Hollingswortli,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  ^iilcm,  lie  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hul  lings  worth's  only  child,  Susanna,  who, 
as  is  evident  from  lier  history,  besides  liaving  received  from  lier 
father  an  education  superior  to  liio  usual  n'<|iiiren)eDts  of  that 
(lay,  possessed  rare  endowments  of  iiiiiul  and  person.  Tlie 
acquaintance  ripened  into  mutual  atfcction,  and  in  due  time 
Philip  English  inarriwl  tlie  daughter  of  his  friend  and  jjatron. 
Ho  too  became  in  time  a  rich  and  eminent  raerclmnt. 

In  April,  1092,  the  terrible  accusiition  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  tlii.H  lia|i])y  home.  The  wife  and  motlu;r  was  the  first 
victim  to  the  en'dnlity  or  malignity  of  lier  neighbors.  In  the 
niglit  the  officer  entered  ber  Iwilc  ham  Tier,  read  liia  fata)  war- 
rant, and  then  surrcjunile.l  the  bouse  with  guards,  intending  to 
cany  lier  to  prison  in  tlie  morning.  Jlrs,  English  gave  lierself 
up  for  lost.  Witli  supreme  heroism,  however,  she  gathered  her 
stricken  family  ti)get]ier  in  the  morning  to  its  usual  devotions, 
gave  directions  for  the  education  of  her  cbildri'n,  clasped  them 
to  her  bosom,  kissi'd  them,  and  then,  commending  them  and  her- 
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self  to  Gwl,  bade  tiium  farewell.  She  was  then  taken  by  the 
sheritf  befure  tlie  sitting  lua^strates,  Hntliorne  and  Curwon, 
who  committed  lier  to  Sulem  jail  as  a  witch.  ILvr  tinuness  is 
niemorabla  A  iittlo  lator  her  liusbaud  was  also  aceiised  by  a 
poor  bedridden  creatun;.  Hi;  concealwi  himself  for  a  time ;  but 
at  length  lie  came  forward,  gave  himself  up,  and  domimded  the 
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privilege  of  sharing  his  wife's  fate.  The  two  were  immured  in 
the  same  dungeon  to  await  the  solemn  faree  of  a  trial.  The 
prison  being  crowded  to  overflowing,  English  and  his  wife 
were,  through  the  intercession  of  frienils,  removed  to  the  jail  in 
Boston,  whete  for  six  weeks  they  endured  the  dismal  prospect 
of  dying  together  upon  the  scafl'old. 
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But  furtiiuately  fur  tliciii,  and  in  coufequence,  doubtless,  of 
the  tact  that  English  was  a  luercliant  of  property,  anil  a  person 
of  known  probity,  ho  and  his  unfortunate  wife  were  admitted 
to  bail,  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  tho  town  by  day,  on 
condition  of  punctually  returning  to  the  ]>rison  at  nighi,  to  be 
locked  up  ^'uin  uutil  the  following  morning.  Though  ten- 
dering their  condition  more  tolerable,  tliis  did  not  inako  it 
the  less  hopeless.  They  were  visited  in  tlioir  prison  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  town,  one  of  whom, 
the  lieverend  Joshua  Moody,  —  [jeace  to  his  memory!  —  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  tlieiv  spiritual  and  temporal  wel- 
fare. Thit)  gooil  man,  whose  sound  heail  refused  to  admit  the 
prevailing  delusion,  while  his  equally  sound  heart  fitted  him  for 
deeds  of  mercy,  like  that  uj)on  which  he  was  now  bent,  went  to 
the  prison  on  the  day  before  English  and  liis  wife  were  to  be 
taken  back  to  Salem  for  trial,  and  invited  them  to  attend  at  pub- 
lic worship  in  his  chureh.     They  went. 

When  he  ascended  tJie  jiulpit,  tho  clergyman  announced 
as  his  tcKt  this  verse,  having  a  peculiar  eigniticance  to  two  of 
his  hearers :  "  If  tliey  iwrsecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  into 
another ! " 

In  his  discourse,  the  [U'cacher  justified,  with  manly  courage 
directness,  any  and  every  attempt  to  escape  from  tho  forms 
'  justice  when  justice  itself  was  being  violated  in  them. 
After  the  aerviw;  was  over,  the  minister  r^'ain  visited  the  prison- 
ers in  their  cell,  au<l  asked  English  ]iointctlly  whether  he  had 
dett'cted  the  meaning  of  his  sermon  of  th(i  morning.  English 
hesitating  to  commit  Jiiniself,  Jlr.  Moody  frankly  told  him  that 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  were  in  danger,  and  that  he, 
locking  this  iu  tlie  face,  ought  to  provide  for  an  eacaj)e  without 
losing  a  moment.  English  could  not  believe  it ;  it  was  too 
nionstnius.  "fl<id  will  not  sufTer  them  to  hurt  me,"  he  said  in 
this  .■jinvi.aiiiii. 

"  WJiiit,"  eNclainied  his  wife,  "  do  you  not  think  that  they 
who  have  sufl'cred  ali'cady  wer<!  innownt ) " 
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"Wliy,  then,  may  we  not  auffor  eiaot  Take  Mr.  Moody's 
advice ;  let  us  fly." 

To  make  an  <:iid  of  thia  intlecision,  proceeding  from  the  fear 
that  flight  would  be  quickly  construed  lo  mean  guilt,  Mr.  Moody 
then  unfolded  his  plan.  He  told  the  reluctant  English  that 
everything  necessary  for  his  I'scape  had  been  already  provided  : 
that  the  Governor,  Sir  William  I'hips,  was  in  the  secret,  and 
countenanced  it;  that  tlie  jailer  had  his  instructions  to  open 
the  prison  doors ;  and  that,  finally,  all  being  in  readiness,  at 
midnight  a  conveyance,  furnislieil  by  friends  who  were  in  the 
plot,  would  come  to  carrj'  them  away  Ui  a  place  of  security. 
In  fact  every  precaution  that  prudence  could  suggest  or  fore- 
see, or  that  influence  in  high  places  could  secure,  had  been 
taken  by  thia  nolile  and  sclf-sacrilicing  Christian  man  in  order 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent  hlood.  He  procured  let- 
ters, under  Sir  Willinin's  own  hand  and  seal,  to  Governor 
yietcher  of  New  York,  thus  providing  for  tlie  fugitives,  first 
a  safeguard,  and  next  an  inviolable  asylnin.  Finally,  he  told 
English  plainly  that  if  lie  did  not  carry  his  wife  ofl',  he, 
Moody,  would  do  so  himself.  The  alfair  was  armngod  on  the 
spot. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  prison  doors  were  unbarred,  the 
prisoners  came  out,  and  while  the  solemn  stillness  of  midnight 
brooded  over  the  afflicted  town,  they  fled  from  persecution  in 
one  city  into  another. 

<r  Fletcher  took  the  homeless  wanderers  into  his  own 
1,  where  he  made  them  welcome,  not  as  fugitives  from 
justice,  but  as  exiles  fleeing  from  persecution.  They  wore  enter- 
tained as  the  most  honoii'd  of  guesta.  The  next  year  Philip 
English  retunied  homo.  The  storm  of  madness  had  passed  by, 
leaving  its  terrible  marks  in  many  households.  His  own  was 
destined  to  feel  its  consequences  in  a  way  to  turn  all  his  joy 
into  sorrow.  Within  two  years  from  the  time  she  was  torn 
from  her  home  to  answer  the  cliarge  of  felony,  Mrs.  Eng- 
lish died  of  the  cruel  InKilment  she  hail  received.  Mr.  Moody's 
course  was  commended  by  all  discerning  men,  as  it  deserved; 
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but  he  felt  the  angry  resentment  of  the  multitude,  among  whom 
BJrae  persons  of  high  rank  were  included.  In  consequence  of 
this  peraecution  he  returned  to  hia  old  chai^  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  the  next  year  after  his  succcsaful  interpo- 
sition to  save  Mr.  and  Mis.  Ct^iab  from  the  executioner's 
hands. 

Such  is  the  tradition  long  preserved  in  the  English  family. 
Philip  English's  granddaughter  becahie  Susanna  Hathomo,  — 
which  was  the  original  way  of  spelling  the  name  suhsequently 
borne  by  the  novelist.  Nathaniel  Hatttliome  had  thus  on  one 
side  for  an  ancestor  the  implacable  persecutor  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  be  related  by  inMrmarriage,  thus  furnish- 
ing the  idea  he  has  so  ingeniously  worked  out  in  tho  "House  of 
the  Seven  Gables." 

Having  given  an  extract  from  Hawthorne's  story  of  "Endicott 
and  the  Ked  Cross,"  we  may  as  well  tell,  with  his  help,  the 
story  itself. 


ENDICOTT   AND  THE   RED  CROSS. 

IN  163i  one  of  the  newly  arrived  ships  brought  from  Eng- 
land a  copy  of  the  commission  granted  to  the  two  Arch- 
bishops and  ten  of  the  Council  to  regnlnte  all  plantations,  to 
call  in  all  patents,  to  make  laws,  raise  tithes  and  portions  for 
ministers,  to  recnove  and  punish  governors,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  all  causes  and  inflict  all  punishments,  even  to  the 
death- penalty.  This  plenary  power,  the  Colonists  were  advised, 
WAS  levelled  at  them ;  ships  and  soldiers  were  said  to  be  pre- 
paring in  England  to  bring  over  n  myal  governor  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  nnich-di'eadcii  commission,  A  more  distasteful 
piece  of  intelligence  than  this  couhl  hardly  be  imagined.  It 
struck  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  their  liberties,  and  it  quickly 
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sioueed  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  full  vigor.  The  work  of  erect 
ing  fortifications  was  hnsteiied.  A  solemu  coiisultation  between 
the  magiatratea  end  the  ministers  resutted  in  the  determination 
to  defend  themselvos  against  tlieso  innovations  by  force  if  there 
was  a  prosjwut  of  success,  or  by  teniporiziDg  if  there  were  none. 
Only  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Colony  now  stood 
on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  while  thus  in  daily  appre- 
hension of  the  total  subversion  of  the  goveTnraeut,  an  act  coming 
very  little  short  of  treasonable  was  performed. 

At  the  November  court  complaint  was  made  by  Richard 
Brown,  of  Watertown,  that  tlie  Colony  Hug  had  been  defaced 
at  Salem  by  cutting  out  part  of  the  red  cross.  No  action  was 
taken  at  this  court,  but  at  the  next,  En<licott,  the  old  governor, 
was  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  defacement.  The  cause  tiiat 
he  allejjed  for  the  act  was  that  the  cross  was  the  hat«d  emblem 
and  banner  of  Popery.  Opinion  being  divided,  some  upholding 
and  others  censuring,  the  cause  was  again  postponed ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  newly  created  military  commission  ordered  all  the 
ensigns  to  be  laid  aside,  so  that  the  Colony  was  now  without 
any  flag  at  all. 

At  the  next  court,  which  was  one  of  election,  John  Haynes 
was  chosen  governor  and  Richard  Belliugham  deputy-governor. 
Endicott  was  left  this  time  out  of  the  number  of  assistants ;  and 
being  again  called  upon  to  defend  his  mutilating  the  ensign, 
was  reprimanded,  and  distiualified  from  holding  office  for  a  year. 
Letters  disavowing  the  act  were  writl«n  to  England.  To  allay 
the  excitement  growing  out  of  this  affair,  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  red  and  white  rose  for  the  cross  in  the 
colors.  The  military  commission  afterward,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers,  left  out  the  cross  in  the  colors  borne  by  the  Colony 
troops,  and  caused  a  flag  having  the  King's  arms  to  be  raised 
over  the  castle  in  Boston  Ilurlxir.  Tliia  leads  us  to  observe  that 
the  fathers  of  the  C'olony  were  making  rapid  strides  towards 
independence.  They  had  first  refused  to  tolerate  the  only  form 
of  religious  worship  recognized  l>y  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
disobeyed  a  royal   mandate,  and  had  at  length  exercised  the 
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sovereiguty  of  an  iiide)>cudent  state  by  adopting  a  Sag  of  their 
own. 

With  this  preamble  we  can  take  up  understaiidingly  Haw- 
thonie's  tale,  and  ivoio  this  point  it  is  he  who  speaks:  — 

"  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  tiine»  when  the  folds  of  an  English 
banner,  with  the  red  cross  in  its  fii-IU,  were  flung  out  over  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans.  Their  leader,  the  famous  Endicott,  was  a  man 
of  stem  and  resolute  cuuutunante,  the  effect  of  which  was  heiglit- 
ened  by  a  grizzly  beard  that  swept  the  upper  portion  of  his  bieast- 
pUte.  .  .  . 

"  ■  Fellow-soldiers,  fellow -exiles,'  be^^an  Endicott,  speaking  under 
BtroDg  eicitemeut,  yet  powerfully  restraining  it,  '  wherefore  did  ye 
leave  your  native  country  ?  Wherefore,  I  say,  lutTC  we  left  the  greea 
and  fertile  fields,  the  cottaget),  or,  percbutice,  the  old  gray  balls  where 
we  were  born  and  bred,  the  churchyards  wbei'e  our  forefathers  lie 
buried  ?  Wbeiefnre  have  we  come  bitiier  to  set  up  our  own  tomb- 
stones in  a  wilUerness  ?  A  howling  wihleniess  it  is.  Tlie  wolf  and 
the  bear  meet  us  within  halloo  of  our  dweUiiit,'8,  The  savage  lieth  in 
wait  for  us  in  the  dismal  shadow  of  the  woods.  Tbe  stubborn  roots 
of  tbe  trees  break  our  plough  si  iikres  when  we  would  till  the  earth. 
Our  children  cry  for  bread,  and  we  innst  dig  in  tbe  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore to  satisfy  tbein.  Wherefore,  I  say  again,  have  we  sought  this 
country  of  a  ntgged  soil  and  wintry  sky  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  civil  rights  ?  Was  it  not  for  liberty  to  worship  God 
accoriling  to  our  conscience  ?  .  .  .' 

"'Look  ye  to  it  brethren,"  resumed  Endicott  with  increasing 
energy,  '  if  this  king  and  this  arclijirelate  have  their  will,  we  shall 
briefly  liebold  a  cro»s  on  the  spin-  of  this  tabernacle,  which  we  have 
buildetl,  and  a  hif;h  altar  uitbin  its  walK  with  wax  tapers  burnini^ 
round  it  at  noonday  Who  shall  enslave  us  In;re  i     What  have 

we  lo  do  with  this  mitred  prtlut-:  —  with  this  crowued  king )  What 
have  we  to  do  tt  ith  En„l  md  ? ' " 

Having  coiiclu  hd  lliis  fier\  Imrangue  to  his  soldiers,  — 

"  Endicott  ga/.nl  round  at  the  exciled  countenances  of  the  people, 
now  full  of  his  own  spirit,  anil  then  turned  suddetdy  to  tbe  standard- 
bearer,  who  stnoil  close  K-hiud  him. 

"'Officer,  lowurvonrUiurnvr!'  said  he. 
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"  The  ollicer  ubcycil  ;  nnd  LramliHhing  his  eword,  EiidicoU  thnut 
it  thruiigb  thu  clotb,  and  with  his  left  hand  rent  the  red  croes  com- 
pletely out  of  the  bttuniT.  He  then  waved  the  tattered  ensign  aljove 
his  hend. 

" '  Sacrilegious  wreUh ! '  fried  the  High  Churchman  in  the  jiillory, 
unable  longer  to  restrain  biujself, '  thou  haat  rejected  the  symbol  of 
our  holy  religion  ! ' 

" '  Treason,  treason ! '  roared  the  royalist  in  the  stocka.  '  He  hath 
defaced  the  King's  banner  !' 

" '  Before  Gud  and  man  I  will  avouch  the  deed,'  answered  Endi- 
cott.  '  Beat  a  flourish,  drummer !  —  shonl,  soldiers  and  iieople !  —  in 
honor  of  the  ensign  of  New  England.  Neither  Pope  nor  Tyrant  hath 
part  in  it  now  i ' 

"  With  a  cry  of  triumph,  the  people  gave  their  sanction  to  one  of 
the  boldest  exploits  which  our  history  records.  And  forever  honored 
be  the  name  of  Endicott !  We  look  back  through  the  mist  of  ages, 
and  recognize,  in  the  rending  of  the  red  cross  from  New  England's 
banner,  the  first  omen  of  that  deliverance  which  our  fathers  consuio- 
mated,  after  the  bones  of  the  stem  Puritan  had  lain  mure  than  a 
century  in  the  dust." 

Ih  the  King's  "  Missive,"  Whittier  commemorates  briefly  the 

aame  incident  of  history. 
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ANOTIIEIt  Salem  legend  recatU  the  dark  day  of  Quaker 
persecution  vividly  before  us.  It  ia  another  story  of 
the  cruelties  [lerpetrated  upon  this  sect,  whose  innovations  upon 
the  formii  of  religious  worship  established  in  the  Puritan  Colony 
and  made  part  of  its  fundamental  law,  were  regarded  and  pun- 
ished as  heresies  threatening  tlie  stability  of  its  institutions,-^ 
with  what  incredible  rigor  the  mcurds  show. 

The  Quaker  jmet  has  taken  this  sud  cliapter  for  the  theme  of 
Iiis  poem  entitled  "  Cassandra  Southwick,"  and  as  the  legitimate 
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avenger  of  the  cruel  wrougs  iuflicted  so  long  ^o  upon  the  sui- 
fering  Friends,  he  now  applies  the  lash  uDsparingly  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  actud  prominent  parts  in  commencing  these 
barbarities.  This  may  be  called  poetic  justice  in  its  most  literal 
sense. 

Wo  will  not  ask  whether,  in  obeying  thu  impulse  to  right  one 
wrong,  the  poet  in  presenting  this  case  has  done  full  justice  to 
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the  spirit  of  history.  His  is  a  righteous  indignation,  to  which 
every  sympathetic  heart  quickly  responds.  Nevertiheless  it 
should  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  sins  of  the  rulers  were 
those  of  a  majority  of  the  ppojili-,  who,  by  first  making  the  laws 
against  the  Quakers,  and  then  consenting  to  their  enforcement,— 
upon  the  tnaxim  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
—  are  the  really  guilty  objects  of  tlds  posthumous  arraignment. 
Endicott,  Norton,  Ruwson,  and  the  others  were  but  tlie  ^ents. 
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To  construct  his  poem,  to  secure  in  advance  for  his  theme  the 
grea(«st  possible  sympathy,  ttie  poet  has  ccntreii  our  attention 
upon  a  woman,  —  a  maiden  in  whom  faith  and  fortitude  are 
strongly  and  beautifully  developed,  and  who  in  the  midst  of  her 
ButTeriDgs  —  for  her  tender  back  has  felt  the  laah  —  confronts 
her  persecutors  with  the  calm  resignation  of  a  Chnstian  martyr 
and  the  spirit  of  a  Joan  of  Arc. 

We  cannot  help  it  if  much  of  the  glamour  thus  thrown  around 
the  legendary  tale  should  disap|>ear  in  our  plain,  unvarnished  one. 
But  it  shall  sj>eak  for  itself.  Cassandra  Southwick  was  the  wife 
of  Laurence  Southwick,  a  citizen  of  Salem  in  the  year  1656. 
They  were  a  grave  couple,  advanced  in  years,  and  had  three 
grown  up  ciiildren,  —  Pn>vided,  a  daughter ;  and  Josiah  and 
Daniel,  their  sons.  The  whole  family  united  with  the  Society 
of  Friends,  fell  under  suspicion,  and  were  included  in  the  per- 
secution which  resulted  in  their  being  driven  from  their  homes 
into  exUe  and  death.  The  parents  being  banished  from  the 
Colony  upon  pain  of  death,  they  fled  to  Shelter  Islaud,  where 
they  lived  only  a  short  time,  one  dying  witliin  three  days'  time 
of  the  other,  and  bequeathing  the  memory  of  their  wrongs  to 
their  children. 

While  the  aged  couple  and  Josiali,  the  son,  were  languishing 
in  Boston  jail.  Provided  and  Daniel  being  left  at  home,  —  pre- 
sumably in  want,  since  the  cattle  and  household  goods  had 
already  been  distrained,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fines  repeatedly 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  courts  —  these  two,  who  in  tho  nar- 
rative are  called  children,  were  also  fined  ten  pounds  for  not 
attending  public  worship  at  Salem. 

To  get  this  money,  tho  General  Court  sitting  at  Boston  issued 
this  order ;  — 

"Whereas  Daniel  and  Provided  Southwick,  son  and  daughter  to 
Laurence  Southwick,  have  been  fined  by  the  County  Courts  at  Salem 
and  Ipswich,  pretending  they  have  no  eutatw,  resolving  not  to  work ; 
and  others  likewise  have  been  fined,  and  more  [are]  like  to  be  fined, 
for  siding  with  the  Quakers,  and  absenting  themselves  from  the  public 
ordinances,  —  in  answer  to  a  question  what  course  shall  be  taken  for 
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the  Nlli^<^action  or  tLe  fines,  the  Court,  on  peruaol  of  the  luir,  title 
'  Arrests,'  resolve,  that  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  are,  and 
shall  hereby  be,  empowered  to  sell  the  saiil  persons  to  any  of  the 
English  ntktioo  at  Vii^iiiia  or  Baibadoes." 

Joseph  Besse,  ia  his  account  of  the  ailair,  goes  on  to  state 
that,  — 

"  Pursuant  to  this  order,  Edward  Butter,  one  of  the  treasurers,  to 
t:et  something  of  the  booty,  sought  out  fur  passage  to  send  them  to 
Barliatloes  for  sale  ;  but  none  were  wilting  to  take  or  uorry  theni. 
And  a  certain  master  of  a  ship,  to  put  the  thing  olf,  jiretended  that 
they  would  spoil  all  the  ship's  company  ;  to  which  Butler  replied, 
•No,  you  need  not  fear  that ;  for  they  are  poor,  hariulesa  oreotures, 
and  will  not  hurt  anybody.' 

"'Will  they  not  so)'  replied  the  Bhipmoeter  ;  'and  will  you  offer 
to  make  slaves  of  aucli  hnmdess  creatures  V 

"  Thus  Butter,  uotwithxtonding  his  wicked  intention,  when  he  couLl 
get  no  opi>ortunity  to  send  them  away,  the  wiiiter  being  at  lumd,  sent 
them  home  again  to  sliift  for  theniselvet^." 

This  is  the  ac<;ount  that  is  followed  by  Whittier  in  "  Cassan- 
dra Southwick."  TiiB  i>areiits  were,  as  we  have  said,  banished, 
Josiah,  wlio  had  been  whippcti  fnnn  town  to  town  at  the  cart's 
tail,  flneil,  inipriHrmcd,  and  finally  liunishcd,  went  over  to  Eiig- 
lainl,  thoro  to  give  testimony  against  his  ii])pr<;ssoi-s.  But  while 
neither  the  Quaker  luaidi^u  nor  her  brother  was  actually  sold 
into  bondage,  it  was  only  a  few  months  later  that  tlie  former 
was  scourged  xi\v)n  the  hare  back  and  again  eominitted  to  ]>rison. 

In  the  poet's  hands  these  incidc;nt'f  are  woven  into  a  narnk- 
tiveof  deepest  jiathos  and  fyrvor ;  and  though  the  coloring  is 
lieightened,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  incidents  themselves  are 
nearly  all  true,  the  put't  having  arranged  them  to  suit  bis  own 
fancy.  Tlie  girl  lies  on  her  pallet  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence  she  is  to  undergo  on  the  morrow.  She  stands  in  the 
market- i>Iiice  in  the  presence  of  a  gaping  crowd.  She  turns  with 
withering  acorn  upon  the  ministi^r  who  is  whispering  counsel 
or  support  into  Endieolt's  ear.  Her  innoceiice,  her  beauty,  and 
her  Bufferings  plead  for  her  in   the  hearts  of  tiiose  who  liavtj 
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come  to  deride,  perliapii  to  insult,  her.  One  buist  of  honest 
wrath  quickly  turna  tlio  scale  in  ber  fnvor.  No  one  will  take 
hci  away.  Tlio  iiiiquitoua  proceedings  are  stopped,  and  the 
Quaker  maiden  walka  away  ftum  tho  spot  free,  as  if  by  the 
iuterveution  of  a  miracle. 

Slow  broke  the  yniy  cold  morning  ;  ogtiin  Ibe  sunshine  fell, 
Flevked  with  the  shade  of  bur  and  gmie  within  my  lonely  cell ; 
The  hoar-frost  nieltai  on  the  wall,  and  iipwanl  from  the  street 
Came  careless  lau{;L  and  idle  wonl,  and  tread  of  pausing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  uiy  door  was  open  cast. 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  up  the  long  street  1  passed  ; 
I  hearil  the  ninrmiir  roun.l  me,  and  felt,  but  dared  not  see, 
How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people  gazed  on  me. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloak-wrapped  and  grave  and  cold. 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  faces  lironzed  and  old. 
And  on  his  hoise,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk,  at  hand. 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea-captains  the  sheriff,  turning,  said, — 
'  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this  Quaker  maid  ? 
In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Vii^nin'a  shore. 
You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian  girl  or  Moor." 

A  weight  seemeil  lilted  from  my  heart, — a  pitying  friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  in  his  hnnl,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his  eye  ; 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  s])okc,  that  voice,  so  kind  to  me. 
Growled  Imck  its  stonny  answer  like  the  roaunf^  of  the  sea, — 

"  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver,  —  pack  with  coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From  keel-piece  n]i  to  deck-plank,  the  roonii^  ot  her  hoW, 
By  the  living  Ood  who  made  me'.  —  I  would  sooner  in  your  bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  chihl  away ! " 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  weapon  half-way  drawn, 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter  hate  and  scorn ; 
Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle-rein,  ond  turned  in  silence  Ijack, 
Aod  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  marmuring  in  his  track. 
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THE  WITCHCRAFT  TRAGEDY. 


THE  place  where  a  great  crirae  has  been  committed  has 
always  something  strangely  iascinating  about  it.  Accursed 
though  it  may  be,  repulsive  as  its  associations  generally  are,  yet 
most  people  will  go  a  greater  distance  to  see  the  locality  of  a 
murder  than  they  woulcl  take  the  trouble  to  do  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever.  The  house  where  a  great  mao  has  been 
boni  ia  often  quite  unknown  and  unvisited  even  in  its  own 
neighborhood  ;  the  house  tJiat  is  associated  with  a  murder  or  a 
homicide  never  is. 

Charles  Lamb  hits  the  nail  fairly  on  the  head  —  and  he 
is  speaking  not  of  New,  but  of  Old,  England — when  he  says 
that,  — 

"  We  are  too  liasty  when  we  set  down  our  ancestors  in  the  gross  for 
fools  for  the  nionstrouB  inconsistencies  (as  they  seeTU  to  hs)  involved 
in  their  creeil  of  witchcraft.  In  the  relations  of  this  visible  world  we 
find  tbem  to  have  been  as  rational  ami  shrewd  to  detect  an  hifltoric 
anomaly  as  ourselves.  Hut  wlii^n  once  the  invisible  world  was  sup- 
posed to  Lii  opened,  and  the  lawless  agency  of  bod  spirit*  assumed, 
what  measures  of  probability,  of  ilecency,  of  fitness  or  proportion, — 
of  that  which  didtinguiflhes  the  likely  from  the  palpable  absurd, — 
could  they  have  to  guide  them  in  the  rejection  or  oilmission  of  any 
particular  testimony  ?  That  maidens  pined  away,  wasting  inwardly 
as  their  waxen  inia}^^  conHunied  before  a  fire  ;  tbat  com  was  lodged 
and  cattle  lamed  ;  tliat  whirlwinds  uptore  in  diabolic  revelry  the 
oaks  of  the  forest  ;  or  that  spits  and  kettlen  only  danced  a  fearful 
innocent  vngarv  nliout  some  nistic'ti  kitchen  when  no  wind  was  stir- 
ring, —  were  nil  equally  probable  where  no  law  of  agency  was  undcr- 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  keenly  analytical  and  thoughtful 
mind,  expressed  with  the  large-hearted  human  sympathy  with 
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which  he  waa  endowed.     It  deals  with  the  uuivereally  prevalent 

belief  in  witchcrail.     To  reiirffrcc  this  with  the  views  of  an  able 
and  diacrimiDatiug  jurist  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 

"We  may  laiimnt,  then,"  says  Judge  Story  in  his  Centennial  Ad- 
dress at  Salem,  "  the  errora  of  tbe  times  which  led  Ui  these  prosecu- 
tions. But  surely  our  ancestors  had  no  special  reasons  for  shame  in 
a  belief  which  had  the  universal  sanction  of  their  own  and  all  former 
a^ea  ;  which  counted  in  its  train  philosophers  as  well  ax  enthusiasts  ; 
which  was  graced  by  the  learning  of  prelates  as  well  as  the  counte- 
nance of  kings  ;  which  the  law  supported  by  its  mandates,  and  the 
purest  judges  felt  no  compunctions  in  enforciug.  Let  Witch  Hill 
remain  forever  niemorable  by  this  sad  catastrophe,  not  to  perpetuate 
our  dishonor,  but  as  an  affecting,  enduriiig  proof  of  human  infirmity, 
—  a  proof  that  perfect  justice  belongs  to  one  judgment-seat  only,  — 
that  which  is  linked  to  the  throne  of  God." 

What  waa  this  belief,  then,  which  had  sueh  high  moral  and 
legal  sanction  t  It  waa  this,  —  That  the  Devil  might  and  did 
personally  appear  to,  enter  into,  and  actively  direct,  the  every- 
day life  of  men.  And  he  did  thia  without  the  intervention  of  any 
of  those  magical  arts  or  conjurations  sucli  as  were  once  thonght 
indispensable  ti>  induce  hint  to  put  in  an  appearance.  For  this 
there  waa  Scripture  authority,  chapter  and  verse.  He  was  aup- 
poaed  to  come  sometimes  in  one  form,  sometimes  in  another,  to 
tempt  his  victims  with  the  promise  that  upon  their  signing  a 
contract  to  become  his,  both  body  and  soul,  they  should  want 
for  nothing,  and  that  ho  would  undertake  to  revenge  them  npon 
all  their  enemies.  The  traditional  witch  was  iiaually  some  de- 
crepit old  village  crone,  of  a  soui  and  malignant  temper,  who 
waa  aa  thoroughly  bated  as  feared ;  but  this  did  not  exclude  men 
from  sharing  in  the  power  of  becoming  noted  wizards,  —  though 
from  the  great  number  of  women  who  were  accused,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Arch-Eneniy  usually  preferred  to  try  his  arts 
upon  the  weaker  and  more  impressible  sex.  The  fatal  compact 
was  consummated  by  the  victim  registering  his  or  her  name  in 
a  book  or  upon  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  with  his  own  blood. 
The  form  of  these  contmcta  is  nowhere  preserved.     Sometimes, 
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as  is  instanced  in  the  negotiation  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  Devil  before  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  haggling.  The  bargain  being  cou(;luded,  Satan  delivered  to 
his  new  recruit  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  which  sometimes  had 
the  form  of  a  cat,  at  others  of  a  mole,  of  a  bird,  of  a  miller-fly,  or 
of  some  other  insect  or  animal.  These  were  to  come  at  call,  do 
such  miscliief  as  thi-^y  should  be  commanded,  and  at  stated  times 
be  permitted  to  suck  the  wizard's  blood.  Feeding,  suckling,  or  re- 
warding these  imps  was  by  the  law  of  England  declared  Felony. 

Witches,  according  to  popular  belief,  had  the  power  to  ride  at 
will  tlurough  the  air  on  a  broomstick  or  a  spit,  to  attend  distant 
meetings  or  sabbaths  of  witches ;  but  for  this  purpose  they  must 
first  have  anointed  themselves  with  a  certain  magical  ointment 
given  to  them  by  the  Fiend.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  our  forefathers  believed,  what  was  solemnly  incorpomted 
into  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  what  was  as  solemnly  preached 
from  the  pulpit.  A  perusal  of  the  witchcraft  examinations  shows 
us  how  familiar  even  chihlren  of  a  tender  age  were  with  all  the 
forms  of  this  most  formidable  and  fatal,  but  yet  not  unaccount- 
able, supei*stition. 

In  the  ooui'se  of  tlios(i  remarkable  trials  at  Salem,  several  of 
the  accused  persons,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  confessed  to  hav- 
ing signed  their  names  in  the  Dcivifs  book,  to  having  been  bap- 
tized by  him,  and  to  having  attended  midnight  meetings  of 
witches,  or  sacraments  held  uj)()n  the  green  near  tlie  minister's 
house,  to  which  they  came  riding  through  the  air.  They  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  sometimes  a])peared  to  them  in  the  form  of 
a  black  dog  or  cat,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  horse,  and  once  as 
"  a  fine  grave  man, '  but  gonondly  as  a  bhick  man  of  severe 
aspect.  These  fables  show  the  jjrevalcnt  form  of  the  belief 
among  the  people.  It  was  generally  held  to  be  impossible  for 
a  witch  to  say  the  Lord's  Pmyer  corroctly  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  one  wunian,  while  umlor  examination,  was  put  to 
this  test,  when  it  was  noticed  that  in  one  i)lace  she  substituted 
some  words  of  her  own  for  those  of  the  ])rayer.  Such  a  failure 
of  memory  was  considered,  even  by  some  learned  judges,  as  a 
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The  aeene  of  thu  witclicraft  outbreak  of  1692  ia  nu  elevated 
knoll  of  no  great  extent,  rising  among  ttie  sha^y  liills  and 
spongy  meadowa  that  lie  at  some  distance  back  from  the  more 
thickly  settled  part  of  the  town  of  Danvera,  Mossachuaetts, 
formerly  Salem  Village.  It  ia  indeed  a  qiiict  little  nei{,'hl>or- 
hood  to  have  inade  so  much  noise  in  the  world.     Somehow,  en- 
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tcrprise  avoids  it,  leaving  it,  aa  we  see  it  to-ilay,  eold  and  lifeless. 
The  first  apfwamnuo  of  everything  is  so  peaceful,  s()  divcsUnl  of 
all  hurry  or  oxciti'ment,  as  to  siiggpst  an  hereditary  calm,  —  a 
pastoral  continued  from  generation  to  generation.  Then,  as  the 
purpose  which  ha^  brought  him  hither  comes  into  his  mind, 
the  visitor  looks  about  bim  in  doubt  whether  tins  can  really 
be  the  locality  of  that  fiarful  tragedy. 

Yes,  here  are  theidentii^d  houses  that  were  standing  when  those 
unheard-of  events  took  place,  still  solemnly  r^mimcmnriiting  them, 
as  if  (loomed  to  stand  eternally.     Thi»i  village  street  ia  the  same 
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old  highway  through  which  the  dreadful  iufuction  spread  from 

house  to  lioiii4c  unto  the  remote  coniere  of  tlie  ancieut  ahire,  until, 
as  wo  read,  in  tlie  biting  words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  there 
were  forty  men  of  Andover  who  could  raise  the  devil  as  well  as 
any  astrologer.  Here,  too,  a  new  and  beautiful  church,  literally 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  a  former  structure,  gives  no  outward  hint 
in  memorial  brouxe  or  marble,  that  it  is  the  legitimate  successor 
of  the  old  meeting-house,  in  which  those  amazing  scenes,  the 
witchcraft  examinations,  took  place.  Just  beyond  is  the  spot  of 
ground  where  the  Parsonage,  with  the  lenn-to  chamber,  stood. 
The  sunken  outlines  of  the  cellar  were  still  to  be  seen,  not  many 
years  ago,  and  even  some  relics  of  the  houfw  itself  are  said  to 
remain  in  tlie  outbuildings  of  the  \V'a<^lsworth  mansion,  which 
overlooks  the  "Witch  Ground,"  and  which  was  built  in  the 
same  year  that  the  old  Parsonage  was  pulled  down.  It  was  in 
this  "  Ministry  House,"  as  it  was  then  called,  that  the  circle  of 
young  girls  met,  whoso  deimiiciatioiis,  efjuivaleiit  to  the  deiith- 
warrant  of  the  accusal  person,  soon  overspread  the  land  with 
desolation  and  woe ;  and  it  was  in  the  orchard  here  that  the 
alleged  midniglifc  convocations  of  witches  met  to  celebrate  their 
unholy  sacraments,  and  to  renew  their  solimin  league  and  cove- 
nant with  Satan,  in  dmughts  of  blooil,  by  partaking  of  the 
Devil's  bread,  and  by  inscribing  tlieir  names  in  his  fatal  book. 
Gimdcd  by  craven  fear  of  death,  some  of  the  accused  even  con- 
fessed to  being  present  at  these  Devil's  yabbatlis. 

It  makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  think  of  a  child  only  eleven 
years  old,  such  as  Abifpiil  Williams  was,  taking  away  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  who  had  always  borne  unblemished 
reputations  among  their  friemls  and  ncigiibors,  by  identifying 
them  as  having  attended  these  meetings,  and  of  having  hurt 
this  or  that  person.  These  poor  crcatuivs  could  scarcely  tindcr- 
fitand  that  thc^y  were  seriously  accused  by  one  so  young  of  a 
crime  made  capital  by  the  law.  Hut  their  doubts  were  Boon 
removoil.  Once  they  'vci'c  accu»ed,  every  man's  liand  was 
agitinst  them.  Childri'n  testifii'd  against  their  own  parents, 
Inisbanda   againat   their  wiicn,   wives  against   their  husbands, 
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neighbor  gainst  neighbor.  One's  blood  alternately  boils  and 
freezes  while  reading  the  damning  evidence  of  the  record  to  the 
fatal  infatuation  of  the  judges,  to  their  travesty  of  juatice,  to  tiieir 
pitiless  persecution  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  to  tlie  over- 
mastering terror  that  silenced  the  voice  of  humanity  in  this 
stricken  community.  Panic  reigned  everywhere  supreme.  It  is 
an  amazing  history;  but,  incredible  as  it  seems,  it  is  yet  all  true. 
Would  that  it  were  not  I 

The  main  features  of  these  trials  are  so  fiuiiiliar  to  all,  that  it 
will  oidy  be  nocesiury  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  some  hundreds 
of  innocent  persons  were  thrown  into  prison,  while  twenty  were 
barbarously  executed,  at  the  instance  of  some  young  girls  of  the 
Village,  who  went  into  violent  convulsions,  real  or  pretended,  as 
soon  as  they  were  confronted  witli  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  Tlie 
convictions  were  had  upon  "  spectre  "  evidence,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  strange  antics  of  the  possessed  girls  wore  considered  as  proof 
positive  of  the  criminal  power  of  witchcraft  in  the  accused,  — 
shown  too  in  open  court,  —  with  which  they  stood  charged.  The 
statute  assumed  that  this  power  could  only  proceed  from  a  famil- 
iarity or  compact  with  the  Evil  One,  and  punwhed  it  with  death.. 
.The  evidence,  however,  was  of  two  kinds.     When  interrogated  \ 

■  by  the  magistrates,  the  girls  first  gave  their  evidence  calmly, 
like  ordinary  witnesses  to  the  crinnnal  acts,  and  then  went  into 
their  spasms,  which  all  believed  were  caused  by  the  prisoners. 

\  Their  incoherent  ravings  and  outcries  were  also  taken  as  good 
tad  valid  t^jstiniony,  and  are  so  reconied. 

These  remariiablo  proceedings  are  not,  however,  without  a 
precedent.  The  tragical  story  of  Urbain  Orandier  develops  the 
same  characteristics.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  having  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  monks,  they  instigated  some  nuns  to  play 
the  part  of  [wrsons  possesseil,  and  in  their  con\-uIsions  to  charge 
Grandier  with  being  the  cause  of  their  evil  visitation.  This 
horrible  though  absurd  charge  was  sanctioned  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  on  grounds  of  personal  dislike.  Grandier  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  bunit  nhve,  April  IS,  1134,  more  than  half 
a  century   earlier    than   the   proceedings   occurring   at   Salem. 


;/■ 
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Though  liuniDiiily  may  well  revolt  at  the  explanntiun,  the  theory 
of  impoiiture,  pure  ftnd  simple,  bogrin  itn<l  iimintaiiKid  by  thesu 
gii'la  of  Salem  Village,  is  tlie  one  we  turn  from  in  dismay  oa  a 
thing  not  indeed  proved,  or  even  admitted,  but  as  a  haunting 
probability  that  will  not  down  at  our  bidding. 


GILES  COREY,   THE  WIZARD. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  moBt  drnraatic  incident  of  this  carni- 
val of  dniith  was  the  triul  and  execution  of  Uiles  Corey, 
who,  seeing  tiie  fate  of  all  those  who  had  precedeii  liim,  stub- 
bornly refused  to  plead  ;  and,  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law 
he  hail  thus  defied,  he  was  condemned  to  the  atrocious  peine  furtt 
et  dure  of  tlie  Dark  A^-es.  The  incredible  sentence  was  cnme<l 
out  to  the  letter;  and  this  miserable  prisoner,  while  yet  a  liv- 
ing and  bn.iithittg  man,  was  actually  cru^ilied  to  death  under 
the  pressure  of  heavy  wei{,'ht3.  This  is  tlio  only  instance  of 
such  a  punishment  being  inflicted  in  New  England,  althongh 
Uovenior  Winthrop  had  once  tlirenleiied  a  woman  with  it. 

T'ntil  the  fippeanmee  of  Mr,  I.onf,'fi'llow's  "  New  England 
Tragcdttu),"  there  had  been  no  sttrions  attempt  to  make  Uiw  of 
this  sinister  ehaptiT  for  any  other  piirpi^o  than  that  of  imimrtial 
history.  Poets  and  novelists  seem  alike  to  have  shuuQed  it. 
'i'hu  man  to  whom  all  eyes  would  naturally  be  tnmed,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  moat  iniplawiblc  of  the  judges,  —  the 
one,  in  fact,  who  had  delivered  the  horrible  sentence  of  the  court 
in  the  ease  of  Giles  Corey.  In  the  dniinatic  version  the  poet 
makes  him  say; — 

Chosls  of  (he  ih-ad  and  rin.cs  c,f  Ihf  liviii-,- 
lienr  wiltu'-'s  ii.  jour  Riiilt,  anil  ynu  nnist  die ! 
It  nti^fht  have  Urn  an  easier  ilci'ilh  ;  yonr  dnoni 
Will  l«f  on  viiur  own  head,  and  nut  on  onni. 
Twice  im>TV-  will  y.ni  he  .)iit.stit.He.l  of  lliesc  thingit. 
Twice  more  have  rouni  U\  pk-jiil  or  t"  confcjis. 
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If  you  arc  (-niittniiauioiis  tu  tliu  Court, 
And  if  when  queationLil  you  rufimc  to  answer, 
Tbun  by  the  BlAtute  you  will  bu  uondemned 
To  tht:  }iei»t  forte  tt  rfun;/  — to  li«VByour  body 
Prenaeil  by  gn-.at  weights  until  yiiu  sliall  be  dead  ! 
And  may  the  Lord  bovi;  mercy  on  your  soul ! 


Owing  to  thfi  priaonoi's  indomitahlo  attitude  before  his  judges, 
but  few  incidents  of  tins  extniontinary  trial,  or  mockery  of  one, 
remain.  The  heroic  figure  of  tliis  old  niau  of  eighty  confront- 
ing judges  and  accusers  in  atoicid  siliiiice  is,  however,  unique  in 
its  grandeur.  From  this  moinitnt  lie  becomes  their  peer.  Even 
tile  poet's  art  could  add  nothing  to  the  simple  recital  of  the  elu- 
(jiient  fact.  But  such  an  act  of  snhliiue  heroism  is  also  deeply 
pathetic.  Neither  the  amithenia  of  tlie  Churcli,  the  doom  pro- 
nounced npon  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  tliu  solemn  warnings  of 
his  judges,  thrice  rei>eute(.I,  nor  tlio  proaiicct  of  an  ignominious 
death  could  u osteal  the  li[>9  of  old  Oilcs  Corey,  obscure  husband- 
nmn  though  he  was.  This  amni^ing  fortitude  wrung  from  his 
encniies  the  title  of  the  Mun  of  li-on.  His  woa  one  of  the  last 
of  the  munlers  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  with  him 
WHS  thus  cruslied  out  the  dcdiision  of  which  he  unquestionably 
was  the  most  remarkable  victim. 

The  anonymous  bidlad,  written  in  the  old  manner,  and  in  an 
ironical  vein,  iwrputuatcs  the  cruel  history  as  concisely  and  aa 
truthfully  as  the  prose  accounts  do  :  — 


Giles  Corey  was  a  Wiziard  strong, 
A  stuhlium  wretch  wax  he  ; 

And  fitt  was  lie  to  hang  on  high 
Upon  the  Locust-tm^ 

So  ivboti  Ix'fon^  Iho  ni.ngi -it rates 

For  Iriiill  br  did  cmne. 
He  would  nri  trno  confi'^sinn  ninke, 

lint  v.<\!*  •• I'li-iitlii-dunibu. 
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"  GQea  Corey,"  ioid  the  Magistrate, 
"  What  haU  tbou  heare  to  pleaile 

To  these  that  now  accuse  thy  soule 
Of  crimes  and  horrid  deed  t " 

Giles  Corey,  he  said  not  a  wonle. 

No  eiugle  woide  Bjwke  he. 
"  Gile«  Corey,"  taiOi  the  Magistrate, 

"  We  'U  press  it  out  of  thee." 

They  got  them  then  a  heavy  beam, 

They  hiid  it  ou  his  breast ; 
They  loaded  it  with  heavy  )>tone9. 

And  hard  upon  him  presL 

"  More  weight !  "  now  said  tbia  wretched  man ; 

"  More  weiyht  ] "  [^;ain  he  oried  ; 
And  he  did  uo  cunfeK^iou  maki^ 

But  wickedly  he  dyed. 

The  tntdition  was  long  current  in  Salem  that  at  stated  periods 
the  ghost  of  Corpy  tlie  wiiarii  appeared  on  the  spot  where  he 
liad  suffered,  as  the  i>rccur8or  of  aoiuo  calamity  tliat  was  impend- 
ing over  the  cuninninity,  which  the  ap|iaril  ion  cumo  to  announce. 
His  shade,  however,  fiiis  li'iif;  since  ceased  to  revisit "  the  glimpeea 
of  the  moon,"  and  to  do  duty  as  a  bu^'bear  to  frighten  unruly 
children  into  obedience  ;  but  the  memory  of  this  darkest  ileed 
ill  New  England's  annals  is  a  iihantoin  that  will  not  bo  laid. 


THE   BET.L  TAVERN   MYSTERY. 

TIIK  Bell  Tiivi'ni  wii8  ft  house  for  the  entertainment  of  man 
and  beast  situated  in  the  t<iwn  of  Danvei-a,  fronting  the 
hifihroad  running  through  thn  villa<:f,  ami  thus  connecting 
its  movement  and  its  events  with  the  rest  of  the  worid.     So 
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long  ^o  as  it  was  the  King's  own  highway,  thia  road  was  the 
great  artery  of  New  England,  through  which  the  blood  of  its 
commerce,  so  to  speak,  flowed  to  and  from  tlie  heart  of  its 
capital,  Boston.  ISoston  Stone  was  then  the  central  mUliarium 
from  which  the  diverging  sections  ran  north  and  ran  south  into 
the  most  remote  ports  of  the  Colonies,  —  on  the  south  to  the 
Carolinas,  and  to  the  Kennebec  settlements  on  tlie  north.  The 
Bell  Tavern,  being  therefore  exactly  in  the  great  current  of  travel 
aa  well  as  of  events,  has  naturally  a  history  of  its  own. 

The  sign  of  the  tavern  was  a  wooden  bell,  xiispended  to  the 
crossbeam  of  a  post  before  the  door,  with  this  couplet  under- 
neath :— 

I  '11  toll  yon  in  if  you  have  need. 
And  feed  you  well  and  bid  you  speed. 

When  the  reader  knows  that  within  the  limits  of  Danvera, 
while  it  was  yet  a  precinct  of  Salem,  the  witchcraft  tragedies 
were  enact&i ;  that  General  Israel  I'utnam  was  born  here;  that  on 
its  borders  is  the  remarkable  natural  curiosity  known  as  Ship 
Rock  ;  end  that  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  poet  and  phi- 
lanthropist, Whittier,  —  he  will  see  so  many  reasons  for  spend- 
ing some  hours  in  the  place,  should  he  erer  chance  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  he  will  no  longer  find  the  Bell  Tavern 
there.  That  has  disap[)eared,  although  its  traditions  are  still 
most  scrupulously  preserved.     Let  us  recount  one  of  them. 

The  Bell  was  for  some  time  the  [■esiUcnco  of  Elizabeth 
Whitman,  whose  singular  story,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Eliza  Wharton,  excited,  sixty  odd  years  ago,  the  sensibilities  of 
thousands.  In  this  house  she  died  ;  and  such  was  the  desire  of 
many  to  obtain  some  memento  of  her,  that  even  the  stones 
erected  over  her  grave  were  near  being  carried  away  piecemeal. 
When  I  last  visited  the  spot  where  she  lies,  the  path  leading 
to  it  was,  to  judge  from  appearances,  the  one  in  the  old  ground 
oftenest  traversed.  This  is  not  strange,  for  even  in  winter,  after 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  path  has  been  kept  open  by  the  feet  of 
the  morbidly  curious.     I  expected  to  read  upon  the  headstone 
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tlie  words,  "Good  pco[>le,  pray  for  Iicr,  she  died  for  lovu."  But, 
as  I  hflve  said,  the  atone  had  beuii  carried  nft'  nwirly  entire.  The 
following  letter,  found  after  her  death  anioug  lier  cHects,  is, 
liowever,  at  once  the  history  nud  llie  epitaph  of  tliis  most  bril- 
liant and  gifted,  yet  most  unfortiiuatc,  of  beings.  After  reading 
it,  let  him  who  ia  witliout  sin  cast  the  tirst  stone  upon  her 
memory :  — 

"  Miiat  I  die  nlnne  ?  Shall  I  never  sec  you  mnrc  1  I  know  that 
roil  will  come,  but  yoii  will  cuine  tcHi  liitf .  Thi^  in,  I  tear,  my  hut 
ability.  Tears  full  xu,  I  know  not  how  to  write.  Why  did  you  leave 
me  in  so  much  distreHx  I  But  I  will  not  reptouch  yuii.  All  that  wa8 
dear  I  left  for  you  ;  but  I  do  not  lugKi  it.  Miiy  GihI  ^o^„'ive  In  1>oth 
what  was  anii.ss.  Wlien  I  go  from  hence,  I  will  leave  you  sonie  way 
to  find  me  ;  if  I  cUc,  will  ynu  come  ami  dmp  u  leur  over  my  grave  ( " 

In  the  month  of  June,  1788,  a  chaiM!  in  whi.-li  were  two 
{lersoiis,  a  man  and  a  Wimian,  stiip|iird  at  the  dmir  uf  the  Boll 
Tavern.  The  woman  alighteil  and  enten^l  the  lioiise.  Her 
companion  im mediately  drove  oil',  and  wius  never  again  seen  in 
tliO  vilhif-e.  It  may  Im  easily  t;nes.->ed  that  tlie  vi-.ry  last  |>lace 
fur  sechisiou  or  niyster}'  was  a  i'l'w  Kii^land  villa^-e  uf  a  hun- 
dred yeiira  ag->,  sini'e  the  imtiro  iiopulatiim  ri-;;aiiled  even  the 
pn'simce  annmg  them  <if  an  uukiidwn  jhtsiui  with  suspicion; 
white  any  attempt  at  mystillMtion  was  in  elVei;!  a  spur  to  the 
curiosity  of  overy  idle  gossip,  far  and  n.'ar.  In  w? If- protect! on 
the  laws  of  Inupitidity  aa  to  the  Ktmii^cr  were  reversed.  To  this 
spirit  of  exeluHiveiies.t  we  douhtIes«  owe  the  national  trait  of  in- 
quisitive iioa-s  so  often  a.seribcd  to  ns.  Sueh,  however,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  thesis  i-ommitnilics  had  frrown  up. 
It  ia  trui>-  that  the  ,sirani;rr  was  not  rc.|nir('d  to  sliow  his  pass- 
port;  but  as  ho  vali'ed  his  own  rase,  '.n  n<i  aewunt  must  he 
hi'lray  any  reli<:.>nr'e  e-mceniini,'  hioiself  or  his  affairs.  At  the 
enlranee  ,.f  rarh  villa^i-,  as  .,nr  mii;l.1  «iy.  an  invisible  hut 
watchfol  sentinel  erii-.l  .ml:  "Who  come.s  iIutc?"  .Should  the 
stranger  happen  to  have  his  seeivt  to  guard,  ho  niueh  the  worse 
f..r  him. 
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The  unknown  guest  of  tlio  Bell  —  ubout  whom  everytliing  — 
her  beauty,  grnco  of  manner  and  address,  announced  bar  to 
be  a  person  accustomed  to  the  siieiety  of  peojde  above  tbo 
ordinary  condition  of  life  —  desired  moat  of  all  to  bo  unno- 
tictid  and  unmoleated.  She  desired  this  for  peculiar  reasons. 
Each  day  her  life  steadily  darkened ;  every  hour  was  bring- 
ing her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  crisis  of  her  destiny ;  every 
moment  was  an  hour  of  terror  aud  remorse.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  give  some  account  of  herself,  or  else  suspicion  and 
calumny  woidd  soon  be  busy  with  her  reputation.     She  there- 


TITE  BELL,  FROM 


fore  lepresenteil  t>iat  she  was  married,  and  that  her  husband 
would  soon  join  her.  To  help  her  story — -for  she,  poor  soul, 
fancied  that  the  thin  stmtnt;eni  would  make  all  seem  right  —  she 
laid  a  letter,  written  and  aildresseil  by  herself,  upon  her  table, 
where  her  inipiiaitii'e  uoigliborH  would  be  certain  to  see  and 
to  rend  the  HTiperscriiition.  Tier  days  wore  passed  at  the  window 
watchiuf;  for  sunie  une  who  did  not  come.  One  easily  imagines 
what  her  nights  must  have  been.  Once  a  nian  wlio  went 
through  the  vUIage  was  observed  to  stop  licfiirc  the  tavern  and 
attentively  road  the  name  that  the  "beautiful  strange  lady"  had 
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written  on  her  door  as  a  means  of  recognition.  But  when  he 
pEissed  on  without  entering  the  house,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  Oh,  I  am  undone  ! " 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  niyaterious  rocluBo  of  the  Bell 
Tavern  soon  bccamo  the  object  of  intense  curiosity  to  the  people 
of  tlie  village,  Thoy  saw  her  sitting  at  her  window,  sometimes 
wbiling  away  the  heavy  hours  with  her  guitar,  or  else  busily 
plying  her  needle  "  iu  a.  mournful  muse."  When  she  went  out, 
old  and  young,  attracted  by  hur  graceful  form  and  pTeeence, 
turned  to  look  aft«r  her  as  she  walked.  But  as  the  months 
wore  on,  the  secret  motive  for  het  seclusion  could  no  longer  be 
concealed.  Yet  tlie  one  wliose  coming  was  the  single  hope  left 
to  lier  desjmiriiig  soul  aban<loned  her  to  bear  all  the  odium  of 
hei  situation  alone.  In  this  hour  of  bitterest  trial  —  of  two- 
fold desertion  and  danger  —  slie  found,  however,  one  synipa- 
thizing  and  womanly  heart  coumgeoiia  eiiougli  to  take  the 
friendless,  forloni  Elizabeth  into  her  own  home  and  to  nurse 
her  tenderly.  There  this  wretched  mother  gave  hirtli  to  a  dead 
infant,  and  there,  after  a  short  illness,  she  died.  The  letter  with 
which  this  sad  story  is  prefaced  was  <loubtles3  penned  n|M>n  her 
death-bed;  yet  in  this  hour  of  agony  she,  with  rare  fidelity,  pre- 
servcil  the  incognito  of  lier  hatrilosM  lover  to  the  last ;  and  wliat 
ia  rarer  still,  gmiited  him,  fwm  lier  soul,  a  full  and  free  pardon 
for  the  sacriliee  of  lier  honor  and  life.  But  this  pardon  should 
have  bfon  his  per]>etual  remoiw.  These  are  the  cbsing  lines  of 
some  versps  the  poor  girl  destined  for  his  eye.  It  will  be  seen 
that  her  last  wonls  were  those  of  forgiveness  and  undying  love  :  — 

O  tlinu !  for  whose  dear  sake  I  bear 
A  doom  BO  dreadful,  so  wvere, 
Mav  happy  fates  thy  foolsleps  guide. 
Anil  o'er  thy  pKnceful  lionie  preside. 
Nor  let  E- — -a'lt  enrly  tomb 
Infect  tliec  with  its  baleful  gloom." 

An  unknown  hand  erected  a  stone  over  her  grave  with  this 
inscription:— 
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"  This  humble  stone,  in  memory  of  Eliaiheth  WLitmaii,  ia  iD3cril)ed 
by  her  weepiiis  frieii'ls,  to  whom  she  entlearwl  herself  hy  uncommon 
lendemesfl  aiul  aflectioii.  Endc)wed  with  su|)erior  genius  nnd  aajuire- 
ments,  she  was  still  more  endeared  hy  litiiiiility  aiid  benevolence. 
Let  candor  throw  a  veil  over  her  frailtius,  for  grent  wus  her  charity 
to  others.  She  miataincd  the  lust  puinful  scene  fat  from  every  friend, 
and  eihibiteii  an  example  of  calm  resignntion.  Her  deiiarture  was 
on  the  25th  of  July,  a.  D.  1788,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  aud  the 
tearB  of  strangers  watered  her  grave." 

One  would  only  wish  to  adJ  to  tbis  :  She  "  loved,  not  wisely, 
but  too  well," 


HOW  GEORGE  BURROUGHS  RODE  TO 
HIS  DOOM. 

OF  all  the  innocent  victims  to  the  Witchcraft  frenzy,  tlie 
Reverend  George  Burroughs  is,  in  some  reapecta,  the  most 
striking  figure,  not  only  on  account  of  his  high  calling,  but  also 
for  the  aitupie  fortitude,  destitute  of  all  bravado,  with  which  he 
confronted  his  perjured  accusers,  heard  the  wicked  sentence 
pronounced  by  liia  merciless  juilgcs,  and  finally  met  a  disgraceful 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

There  is  a  traditional  account  of  BurrougliH'  arrest,  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  weird  legends  for  which 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Harz,  and  the  Alps  are  famous. 

According  to  this  account,  the  ofticers  of  the  law,  who  were 
taking  Burroughs  to  Salem,  to  be  trieU  for  his  life,  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  devil  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  play  them 
some  trick,  if  they  took  the  road  men  usually  travelled ;  so  in 
order  to  outwit  him,  they  made  their  way  by  lonely  and  unfre- 
quented paths  to  the  next  settlement. 

They  had  just  buried  themselves  in  the  ile|>tlis  of  the  forest 
when  a  thunderstorm  burst  upon  them,  in  all  its  fury.  In  a 
twinkling  the  forest  grew  as  dark  as  mitlnighL    Tlie  wind 
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MARBLEHEAD:   THE  TOWN. 


"VTEXT  to  Swainpscott  conies  Marbleheail.  Quiiintest  and 
_Ll  moat  (likpidated  of  auaporta,  one  can  hnrdly  knock  at 
any  door  without  encoiinturiii^'  a  legend  or  a  history.  Indeed 
that  idea  cornea  uppermoat  ou  looking  around  you.  Yet  the 
atmosphere  is  not  oppressive,  nor  are  the  suggeationB  gliostly. 
Far  otlier\vise  ;  you  are  simply  ou  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

Tlianks  to  fortuitous  causes,  Marbiehead  retains  more  of  the 
clmracterialic  flavor  of  the  past  than  any  town  in  New  England. 
And  here  one  can  revel  ie  its  nieniorius  unchecked,  aoeing  so 
little  to  remind  him  of  the  preaent.  Look  at  the  great  body  of 
old  houses  still  composing  it  I  There  is  no  mistaking  tlie  era  to 
which  they  belong.  Otico  among  them,  one  takes  a  long  Btride 
backward  into  another  centurj',  and  ia  even  doubtful  if  he  should 
stop  there.  They  are  na  antiquated  as  the  garineiits  our  great- 
grandfathers wore,  and  as  little  in  accord  with  modem  ideas ;  and 
ypt  they  were  vi'ry  comfortflhlc  dwellings  in  their  day,  and  have 
even  now  a  home-like  look  of  solid,  though  unpretpudinit,  thrift. 
They  in  fact  indicittti  a  republic  of  eiiuality,  if  not  one  of  high 
social  or  intellectual  n^finement.  We  ('xpect  to  eee  sailors  in 
pigtails,  citizens  in  jMsriwiga,  and  women  in  kerehtefs  and  hobnail 
Bhoee,  all  speaking  an  mi  intelligible  jai^'on,  and  all  layiMj;  violent 
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tongues  on  the  King's  English.  We  are  conscious  of  a  certain  in- 
congruity between  ourselves  nnd  tliis  ilcniDcntcy,  w)iich  is  not  at 
all  disagreeable  tu  us,  nor  ilisparjging  to  that. 

Thfiy  have  covered  a  bare  and  uncouth  cluster  of  gray  ledges 
with  houses,  and  called  it  Morhleliead.  These  ledges  stick  out 
everywhere;  there  ia  not  enough  soil  to  cover  them  decently. 
The  original  gulhes  intersecting  these  ledges  were  turned  into 
thoroughfares,  which  meander  about  after  a  most  lawless  and 
inscrutable  f^hion.  The  principal  graveyard  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill,  wliere  the  dead  mariners  might  lie  within 
Bound  of  the  sea  they  loved  so  well.  And  we  learn  that  it  wim 
chosen  because  it  was  a  "sightly  place."  But  in  general  the 
dead  fare  no  better  than  the  living,  they  being  tucked  away  in 
odd  corners,  here  on  a  hill-top,  there  in  a  h(jlh)w,  the  headstones 
seeming  always  a  part  of  the  ledges  above  which  they  rise  in 
straggling  groups,  stark,  gray,  and  bent  with  age,  intensifying 
a  tlioufiand-fold  the  pervading  feeling  of  saduoss  and  .loneliness 
associated  with  such  places. 

One  street  carries  us  along  with  the  prctent ;  another  whisks 
us  back  into  the  ]>ast  again.  We  dive  into  a  lane,  and  bring  up 
in  a  blind  alley  without  egress.  Docs  any  one  know  the  way 
here,  we  question^  We  ncc  a  crooked  crack  se])aiating  rows  of 
houses,  and  then  read  on  a  signhoaril  that  it  ia  such  or  such  a 
street.  In  an  hour  we  look  uiwn  the  whole  topography  of  the 
place  OS  a  jest. 

Now  and  then  the  mansion  of  some  Colonial  nabob  —  jierhaps 
a  colonel  or  a  magiatmte  —  has  secured  for  itself  a  little  breath- 
ing space  ;  but  in  general  the  houses  crowd  upon  and  elbow  each 
other  in  "most  admired  disorder."  The  wonder  ia  that  they 
built  hero  at  all,  the  site  ^vas  so  nnproinitting;  but  the  harbor  was 
good,  there  was  room  to  dry  Itsh,  and  the  sailor-settlers  looked 
u])c)u  the  sen,  and  not  the  shore,  as  being  their  bonic.  So  that 
Allerton's  rough  fellows,  who  in  Ifi-W  made  their  rude  cabins  on 
tbu  harbor's  edge,  were  not  looking  for  f:inns,  hut  for  codfish. 

After  looking  over  the  town  a.  wliiie,  one  comi'S  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  first-come^  must  have  tossed  up  cnjipers  —  always 
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a  favorite  pastime  here  —  fur  the  choice  of  buitJing-lots,  and 
then  have  made  their  selection  reganlleaa  of  surveyor's  lines. 
As  a  consequence,  Marblulieod  is  pii'lurcsigiie,  but  bewildering. 
It  has  a  placiJ  little  harbor,  inJented  by  miniuture  coves,  lighted 
by  a  diminutive  li<,'htliouse,  and  dcfunded  by  a  disiaantjed  fort- 
ress without  a  garrison.  Blindfold  a  stranger,  bring  him  to 
Marblehead,  and  then  remove  the  bandage,  and  he  would  cor 
tainty  exclaim,  "  T]m  is  in  the  Orkneys,  or  the  Hebrides !  " 

This  is  what  a  glance  reveals.  We  have  said  that  nearly 
every  dwelling  has  its  story.  It  is  probable  tJint  no  other 
spot  of  ground  in  the  Colonies  was  so  i>eculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  murvollous  as  this.  The  men,  and  the  boys 
too,  as  soon  as  they  wore  able  to  handle  an  oat,  followed  the  sea, 
while  the  women  did  most  ol  tjie  shore  work,  taking  care  of 
and  curing  the  fish,  as  they  do  to-day  in  Newfoundland.  So 
that  in  the  fishing  season  the  place  was  nearly  as  destitute  of 
men  as  the  fabulous  island  that  good  old  Peter  Martyr  tells  about 
in  his  wonderful  "  Decades."  That  gootl  and  true  man,  the  Rev- 
erend John  Bamanl,  the  patriarch  and  good  genius  of  the  place, 
tells  us  that  when  he  first  went  to  Marblehead  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  proper  carpenter,  or  mason,  or  tailor,  or  butcher  in 
the  place ;  all  were  fishermen.  And  this  was  seventy  or  eighty 
years  after  settlement  began  here.  For  half  a  century  there 
was  no  settled  minister  ;  and  for  about  the  same  term  of  years 
no  schoolmaster.  To  tliis  <lay  no  one  knows  the  antecedents 
of  these  fishermen,  or  from  whence  they  came.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  were  no  jwrt  of  the  Puritan  emigration  around  them  ; 
for  all  accounts  agree  in  styling  them  a  nide,  ignomnt.  lawless, 
and  profligate  set,  squandering  with  habitiinl  recklessness  the 
gains  of  each  haziinlous  voyage.  Notorious  pirates  ojienly  walkeil 
the  streets  :  smuggling  was  carried  on  like  any  legitimalo  occnpa- 
tion.  In  a  wopl,  a  community  going  hack  to  as  early  a  iLay 
as  any  here  had  grown  Tip  in  the  same  way  that  the  finhing- 
ptations  of  Ncwfounilliind  wi-ro  graduully  turned  into  jwrmanont 
seltlements,  having  almorit  no  law  and  even  Ims  n'Iij;ion,  until  a 
missionary  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Rovertuid  .lolin  Barnard. 
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The  history  then  cliaugee.  In  respect  to  pablic  and  private 
murala,  Marblehead  van  really  a  Utile  Newfoundland ,  and  it  is 
mure  than  piubabic,  everything  being  cunsiilcnid,  that  its  settle- 
ment may  be  legitimately  referred  to  tliis  ielasd,  —  the  home  of 
a  strictly  ecofurin^'  and  sea-subsisting  people,  livii^  half  of  the 
time  afloat,  and  half  on  shore. 

As  for  tlie  women,  wlien  we  read  that  on  a  certain  Sabbath-day 
two  hostile  Indians,  tiien  held  as  prisoners  in  the  town,  were 
"  by  the  women  of  Marblehead,  as  they  came  out  of  the  meeting- 
house," tuinultuously  set  upon  and  veiy  barbarously  murdorei), 
one  easily  imagines  wliat  the  men  were  like,  —  and  the  children 
too,  of  whoiii  it  is  Bolwrly  said  that  they  were  as  profane  as  tlieir 
fathers.  When  a  stranger  appesired  in  the  streets  they  were  in 
the  liabit  of  pelting  him  with  stones.  All  this  prepares  us 
for  the  appeaninco  of  John  and  Mary  Dtmoml  as  tiie  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  such  a  place,  and  for  those  singular  customs,  anil 
the  still  more  singular  sjKech,  which  two  centuries  couhl  not 
wholly  eradicate.  Marblehead,  it  is  quite  clear,  was  neither 
part  nor  jxircel  of  the  I'urit.in  CoTn  in  on  wealth  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  term.     It  was  and  is  uniijue. 

Apmpm  of  this  state  of  society,  altliough  they  may  put  the 
reader's  credulity  to  a  hanler  test  than  is  usual,  let  uk  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  olden  suiicrstition,  in  order  to  place  him 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  which  our 
poets  anil  onr  novelists  have  given  so  much  attention.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  there  is  little  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
imagination  ;  truth  is  indcer]  stranger  than  tlctiim. 

The  belief  that  it  is  a  pood  omen  to  see  the  new  moon  ovrt 
one's  right  shoulder  is  still  universal.  Yet  tlii.^  iK  merely  a  relic  ■* 
of  ancient  supei'stition,  iiltliough  few,  perhaiw,  would  be  willing 
to  ailrait  that  it  had  any  influence,  either  ilirwt  or  indirect,  npon 
their  future  welfare.  But  our  forefiithers  thought  otherwise. 
Among  the  early  chronicles  of  Lynn  is  one  giving  an  account  of 
"an  honest  old  man  "  who,  "as  it  began  lo  he  darkish,"  went 
out  to  look  for  Ihe  new  nioou,  when  he  iisjiied  in  the  west 
a  strange  black  cloud,  in  which  presently  apjwarcd  a  complete 
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man-at-arms,  standing  witb  his  l^s  a  little  apart,  and  holding 
his  pike  thrown  across  his  breast  in  a  most  martial  attitude. 
The  man  then  called  hia  wife  and  others  to  behold  this  marvel. 
After  a  while  the  man  in  the  cloud  vanished ;  but  he  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  apparition  of  a  stately  ship  under  full 
sail,  althuugh  she  remaiiicd  stationary  in  the  heavens.  The 
blaok  hull,  the  lofty  stern,  the  liriglitly  gleaming  sails,  the  taper- 
ing mast,  from  which  a  long  resplendent  pennon  streamed,  were 
HB  plainly  distinguished  as  were  those  of  the  ships  then  riding  in 
the  harbor.  "  This,"  in  the  words  of  the  narrative,  "  was  seen 
for  a  great  space,  l>oth  by  these  and  others  of  yo  same  town." 

The  goo<i  old  English  custom  of  saluting  the  new  mixin  with 
the  following  propitiatory  address,  to  which  the  "pale  goddess" 
was  supposed  to  give  car,  — 

All  hail  to  tlic  Moon!  all  huil  to  thee  ! 
I  prythee,  goiKl  Moon,  i-cveal  to  nie 
This  night  who  my  busbaiiil  must  be, — 

had  its  counterpart  in  Marblehead,  whore,  on  the  nights  when  a 
new  moon  was  to  upjtear,  the  unmarried  young  women  would 
congregate  at  some  houses  iit  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  pce|>  into  futurity  ;  and  after  hanging  a  huge  pot  of 
tallow  on  the  cr.tne  over  the  blazing  logs,  wunhl  then  drop,  one 
hy  one,  iron  ho)>iiaiIs  into  the  boiling  fat,  in  the  tinn  belief  that 
the  young  man  who  should  coiue  in  while  this  charm  was  work- 
ing would  inevitably  be  the  future  husband  of  the  fair  one  who 
dropped  the  nails. 

At  other  times  the  young  woman  who  liad  a  longing  to  pry  int^i 
the  unknown  would  gi)  to  an  upper  window  of  the  house,  and 
when  no  oue  saw  her  would  throw  a  ball  of  yam  into  the  street, 
in  the  belief  that  the  lucky  youth  who  first  picked  it  up  was  the 
man  she  would  marry.  All  the  terrors  of  the  laws  against  it  could 
not  i)revent  women  from  trying  the  efficacy  of  magical  art  in  elu- 
cicL-iting  the,  to  tliem,  most  intei'esting  of  all  questions.  In  those 
"gooil  old  times"  .1  we<lding  was  a  season  of  unrest ndneil  nierry- 
making  fur  a  whole  week  together.  Little  ceieinoriy  was  used. 
14 
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Everybody  who  cliose  might  attend,  and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the 
guests  were  ready  to  depart,  tliu  bride  aud  groom  being  Erst  put 
to  hed,  the  entire  company,  regunlless  of  the  blushes  or  screams  of 
the  bride,  marclied  round  the  nuptial  couch,  throwing  old  shoes, 
stockings,  and  other  niisijiles  nf  estitblished  potency  in  such  cases, 
at  the  newly  wedded  couphi,  by  way  of  bringing  them  good  luck. 

"  Stories  of  phantom  ships  seen  at  sea  befuro  the  loss  of  a  ves- 
sel, of  the  appearance  on  tlie  water  of  loved  ones  who  had  died 
at  home,  of  footsteps  and  voices  heard  mysturiously  in  the  still 
hours  of  the  night  and  coming  as  warnings  from  anotlier  world, 
of  signs  and  omens  which  foretold  tlie  appn>achiiig  death  of 
some  member  of  the  family,  or  prophecies  whispered  by  the 
winds,  that  those  who  were  away  on  the  mighty  deep  would  find 
a  watery  grave,"  were  interwoven  with,  and  allowed  to  have  an 
active  influence  upon,  the  lives  of  these  people. 

Such  a  place  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  its  part  in  the 
"Terror"  of  1092, — the  fatal  witi;h craft  delusion.  The  witch 
of  Marblebewl  was  an  old  crone  by  the  name  of  Wilmot  Redd 
(or  Keod),  but  more  generally  known  and  feared  as  "  Mammy 
liedil,  the  witch."  This  woman  was  believed  to  possess  tlio 
power  of  malignant  touch  and  sight,  and  she  was  able,  so  it  was 
whispered,  to  cast  a  spell  over  those  whom  she  might  in  her  ma- 
levolence wiuh  to  iiy'ure.  To  some  she  sent  sickness  and  death, 
ty  merely  wishing  that  a  "  hloody  cleaver  "  might  be  found  in 
the  cmille  of  their  infant  children,  I'pon  others  she  vented  her 
spite  by  visiting  tbem  with  such  i>etty  annoyances  as  occur — 

Wlicn  bniss  anil  |M'«tpr  Ji.ip  to  strav. 
And  linen  sliiiks.mtof  (he  way;  " 
A\'lieii  get-si'  mid  jmllun  arc  swhlcetl, 
And  NiHs  iif  -iickiiif,'  pigs  iiit  ciiouscd  ; 
Wli,.n  aitlW  fiTl  iii,lis|«,^iti.,n, 
And  M-^-\  tlie  upiiiinn  of  pliy.'idan  ; 
AVliL-ii  mniTiiin  reigns  in  hi^ii  or  sheep, 
And  ('liii'kuii.->  languish  of  tlie  ]ii]i ; 
When  yeiiHt  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  havi'  lui  [Hiwur  l<i  work  on  nlu  ; 
When  Inittei'  ilotti  n-fiiw  to  I'ome, 
A.nd  luve  pi'uves  cross  and  kuiuoreomv. 
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Among  other  diabolical  arts,  — 

Old  Mammy  Redd, 
Of  Marblcheod, 
Sweet  milk  could  tura 
To  mould  in  cbum. 

She  could  curdle  it  as  it  came  fresh  from  the  cow's  uddcra, 
or  could  presently  change  it  iuto  "  blue  wool,"  which  we  take  to 
be  another  name  fur  blue  mould.  She  was  tried  and  convicted, 
chiefly  on  old  wives'  gabhle,  and  expiated  on  the  gallows  the 
evil  fnnie  that  she  had  acquired. 

To  this  fact  of  history,  in  which  the  actors  appear  testifying 
under  oath  to  their  own  sujwrstitious  beliefs,  we  may  now 
odd  one  of  those  local  legends  undoubtedly  growing  out  of  the 
freijuent  intercourse  had  with  the  free  rovers  of  the  main. 
Among  thfsc  freebooters  it  was  a  law,  the  cruel  policy  of  which 
ia  obvious,  that  every  woman  who  might  become  their  prisoner 
should  suffer  deatli.  The  legend  is  perhaps  no  more  than  the 
echo  of  one  of  tiiese  tragedies. 


THE  SHRIEKING  WOMAN. 

IT  was  said  that  during  the  latter  |>art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Spanish  ship  laden  with  rich  merchandise  was 
captured  by  pirat«s,  who  brought  their  prize  into  the  Harbor  of 
Marblehcail,  The  crew  and  every  person  on  board  tlie  ill-fated 
ship  had  l)een  butchered  in  cold  blood  at  the  time  of  tlia  cap- 
ture, except  a  beautiful  English  lady,  whom  the  ruffians  brought 
on  shore  near  wbiit  is  now  called  Oakum  Hay,  and  there,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  must  barbarously  munlered  her.  The  few 
fishermen  wlio  inhabited  the  place  were  then  al)sent,  and  the 
women  and  children  who  remained,  could  do  notJiing  to  prevent 
the  con  sum  mat  ion  of  the  fearful  crime.     The  piercing  screams 
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of  the  victim  were  mont  apiialliug,  and  her  cries  of  "  Lord,  save 
me  i  Mercy  !  0  Lord  Jesus,  save  me  ! "  were  distinctly  heard 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  Tlie  body  waa  buried  ou  tlie  spot 
where  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  for  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  ou  each  anniversary  of  that  dreadful  tragedy,  the 
heartrending  screams  of  the  murdered  woman  fur  mercy  were 
repeated  iu  a  voice  so  shrill  and  unearthly  as  to  freeze  the  blood 
of  those  who  heard  them. 

This  legend  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  Marblehead,  that  Poly- 
phemus himself  could  not  tear  it  from  the  soil  Even  the  most 
intolligent  people  have  admitted  their  full  belief  iu  it ;  and  one 
of  the  uioat  learned  jurists  of  his  time,  who  was  native  here, 
and  to  the  manner  born,  averred  that  he  had  beard  those  ill- 
omcncil  slirieks  agiiin  and  a^ain  iii  tlie  still  hours  of  the  niglit. 

To  this  local  opisode  the  following  narrative  of  jiiracy  in  its 
palmiest  liaya  Bcems  the  approjiriate  jicndant. 


THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP 
ASHTON. 

PHILU'  ASHTON  wata  young  MarbWiead  liaherman,  who, 
with  other  towiiHmen  of  his,  wius,  hi  the  month  of  June, 

1722,  quietly  ]iursi ling  his  legitimate  calling  ujion  the  fishJng- 
gniiinds  lying  off  Cape  Sable.  It 
bring  Friday,  he  nntl  his  mates 
hoisti'd  sail  and  stiioil  in  for  Port 
I{<isi'way,  nii-iining  to  harbor  there 
until  till'  Sabbath  wasover.  When 
tbi-ir  slialli>i>  arrived,  late  in  the 
afternonu,  in  this  liarbor,  the  fish- 
rrnicn  saw  lyin<t  ]>eiu:eably  among 
the  f1e<'t  of  llsliing  rtniX  a  stranfie 
brigantini',   which  they  supposeil 

to  be  an  inward  1«.inid  West  Indiaraan. 
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But  after  the  shallop  liad  been  at  auclior  two  or  three  hours, 
a  boat  fTom  the  brigaQtine  came  aioiigsidc  of  her,  and  her  men, 
jtimping  upon  deck,  drew  from  unclvnieath  their  clothing  the 
cutlassca  and  pistols  with  whicli  they  were  armed,  and  with 
oatiis  and  menocea  demoiideil  of  the  startled  fishermen  the  in- 
stant eurreuder  of  themselves  and  their  veaael.  Having  sua- 
jietted  no  danger,  and  being  thus  taken  unawares,  these  poor 
lishermun  were  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance,  and  they 
could  only  yield  theiusulves  up  in  surprise  and  terror  to  their 
assailants.  In  this  manner  the  brigunline's  crew  surprised 
twelve  or  thirteen  more  peai;eable  Kshing- vessels  that  evening. 
The  prisoners  vainly  asked  themselves  what  it  could  all  mean. 

When  AshUm  and  liia  comrades  were  taken  on  board  the 
brigantinc,  their  worst  fiuirs  were  more  than  realized  upon  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  ])ower  of  the  red-handed  pirate,  Ned  Low, 
whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  all  who  followed  the  sea  in 
honest  ways,  and  whose  ambition  it  was  to  outdo  the  woret 
cruelties  of  his  infamous  predecessors  in  crime. 

Low  presently  sent  for  Ashton  to  come  all,  where  the  young 
loiI  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  redoubtable  rover,  who, 
acconling  to  the  ])inites'  custom,  atid  in  their  proi>er  dialect, 
asked  him  if  lie  wotthl  si};n  their  articles  and  go  along  with 
them  as  one  of  tho  banil.  To  this  Ashton  returned  a  firm  re- 
fusal ;  he  was  then  without  eeremony  thrust  down  into  the 
ship's  hold. 

On  the  ensuing  Sabbath  vVshton  with  others  was  again  brought 
before  the  pirate  chief,  who  this  time,  in  a  toue  that  struck  far 
more  terror  than  the  pistol  he  held  cocked  in  his  hand,  ox- 
claimed.  "Are  any  of  you  married  meuf"  Not  knowing  to 
what  this  iiuexpecteil  iinestion  might  lead,  or  what  trap  might 
be  set  for  them,  the  poor  fellows  were  dumb,  and  they  answered 
not  a  wonl ;  which  so  incensed  the  pinite,  tJiat  he  put  bis  pistol 
to  Ashton's  hearl,  crying  out,  "You  dog,  why  don't  yon  answer 
rael"  at  the  same  time  swearing  vehemently  that  if  he  diil  not 
instantly  tell  whether  hi;  was  nr  was  not  married,  he  would 
shoot  him  where  he  stood.     To  save  his  life,  Ashton,  in  as  loud 
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a  voice  as  lie  dared  to  speak  it,  answered  that  he  was  single ; 
and  so  said  the  rest  ()f  liis  <M»n)  pan  ions. 

To  their  unsiieakable  ilisiuiiy  tliuy  learned  that  this  answer 
doomed  tliem  to  the  fate  frutn  whidi  they  were  bo  anxious  to 
escape,  it  heiiig  one  of  lyiw's  wliims  uot  to  force  any  married 
man  into  his  service.  While  the  greater  number  of  the  captive 
fishermen  were  therefore  releiksed,  Ashton  was  among  those  who 
were  detained  elose  prisoners  uu  boaiU  the  pirate  ship. 

His  steady  refusal  to  join  them  sutijectcd  young  Ashton  to 
the  mo»t  brutal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Low's  miscreants, 
whose  cdntinued  carousals,  iningle<1  with  tlie  most  hideous  blas- 
ph  ray  ted  tl     p  rat     1  p     to         nti  bl    I    U    fl    t 

Lo     f     t  1     t  1       1    t      t  rs    tow     1    \      f       11a  (I 

B  1 1   re  I      hrst        t  re         U  j  1  to  he  I      1    t     f     I 

1  St     1    1        1  !  ly  t,      tl    H  h      1    t  J  1       1 

resot     11                   1  t,  k    1            1       t.  f  I   )         If      11 

1  rg         d     1     t       ]  ]  tl       tl            1  1   I     W  th 

tl          t     t          It                1        tl      }.      t  1    -t    f  1        rew  he- 

I  tl     p  nt     t     d  b  nij       t-         11  I     tPd  prc> 
iD(,  t             Iot,e    1         I         Itl       t  yl      tjboi] 
bef  re  1      I     1         I     1 1  b         ]     t  !  ]    t  1   re  1      jiutron 

II  Ihm  it  t  II  tlbcate 
t    Itl  ly   ire         to  tt      1     1        1          t       fa  1     g  1     t      m    g 

t        11         g  1     I    1  1  1           Itl       1        J  tl    t  tl      1  p 

1        Ta         i,  to  t.  k        tl    1  t            tl    « 8*.  re    f      t  tl    Kits 

1         m     -of             I  hi      f  11            1            t    1  tl     w  te 
tl             1    Iro   1    I 

1     t     1  tl       f  n     f  fe  to  tl     1     1       I              1    all  tl 

haste  1           1 1  t     1    t  fit           It            1             1  tl 

n          1    tl      I      11     t  I  1    1        I        11     I  looked  f 

ea.j         1      t      H              i  t  1    1            1    tl       t    tl       -ibt        1 

I       t       f,C        ]t        1  p  t      t>             11  |>o -t  call   I C 

1                hrelllil  lit        kddtl 

I          i  tl      1 1        t     tl     "r  1      H          t        1    f     tl     Grn    I 

B     k        1           ft         It  t,        I   i!      1                                ght 

sel     I          Id         J   i  t  M    1     1           tl      V    n.     t  k    ^ 
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with  him  one  of  Lis  prizes.  When  olT  tliis  port  Low  fell  in 
with  and  maile  prize  of  a  large  Portuguese  pink  loaded  with 
wheat ;  and  fiuditig  her  to  be  a  good  sailer,  she  was  manned  and 
turned  into  a  piratical  craft,  flying  tlie  skeleton  fl!ag  that  Low 
carried  at  his  masthead. 

To  the  Canaries,  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  to  Bonavista, 
the  freebooter  sailed  on,  leaving  the  wreck  of  burned  and  plun- 
dered ships  in  hia  track.  Then  he  ran  down  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
Loping  to  meet  with  richer  prizes  than  any  he  had  yet  taken ; 
Lut  from  these  ahorea  he  was  driven  by  the  fuiy  of  a  gate  that 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  and  his  fortunes.  Escaping  this,  the 
pirate  suddenly  appeared  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  after  burning, 
plundering,  and  sinking  to  his  heart's  content,  he  scoured  the 
Spanish  Main  for  a  while  with  variable  success. 

At  length,  after  many  perils  encountered  and  escaped.  Low's 
two  vessels  entered  Koatan  Harbor,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in 
order  to  heave  down  and  clean  their  bottoms,  and  to  get  a  sup- 
ply of  water.  Here  at  Inst  came  the  chance  which  Ashtoii  bad 
so  ardently  longed  for. 

Up  to  tliis  time  the  pirates  had  never  allowed  him  to  land 
with  them.  More  than  one  well-laid  plan  to  escape  out  of  their 
clutches  had  already  been  thwarted  in  a  way  to  crush  out  aU 
hope  for  the  future.  But  he  resohitelj  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  gain  his  freedom  ;  for  besides  being  a  lad  of  sense 
and  spirit,  Asht()n  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  ready  to  con- 
front any  danger,  however  great,  that  should  lie  in  the  way  to 
Lis  deliverance  from  the  pirate  crow. 

One  morning,  as  Low's  long-boat  was  passing  by  Ashton's 
vessel,  on  her  way  to  the  wat«ring-place,  the  lad  bailed  her,  and 
entreated  to  bo  allowed  to  go  on  shore  with  the  men  who  were 
taking  the  water-casks  to  be  lilled.  After  sonic  hesitation,  the 
cooper,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  took  him  in,  little  imagining 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  his  running  away  in  so  desolate  and 
forbidding  a  place  as  this  was.    Ashton  jumped  into  the  boat. 

When  tliey  landed,  Ashton  was  at  first  very  active  in  helping 
to  get  the  casks  out  of  the  boat.     But  by  and  by  ho  gradually 
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etrulled  along  the  beach,  picking  up  stones  and  shells,  and  look- 
ing sharply  about  him  iu  search  of  a  place  suitable  for  his 

purjiose. 

He  had  got  tt  gunshot  off,  and  had  begun  to  edge  up  towards 
the  woods,  when  the  cooper,  espying  him,  called  out  to  know 
where  he  was  going.  The  resolute  lad  shouted  back  the  leply 
that  be  was  seeking  tor  cocoa-suts  ;  and  pointing  to  a  grove  of 
stately  cocoa-palms  growing  just  in  front  of  him,  moved  on  into 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  trupical  forest.  As  soon  as  he  had 
l(jst  sight  of  liis  companions,  he  bounded  away  like  a  wounded 
deer  into  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  he  ran  on  untU,  judging 
himself  to  have  gained  a  safe  distance,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  in  tlje  midst  of  a  dense  tliii/ket,  and  awaited  in  breath- 
less suspense  the  issue  of  Ilia  bohl  dasli  for  liberty. 

After  the  nieu  hod  tilled  their  casks,  and  were  ready  to  go  on 
board,  the  coojH^r  called  to  Ashton  to  come  in  ;  but  this  being  the 
last  thing  this  brsivo  lad  thought  of  doing,  he  made  no  answer, 
although  he  plainly  h(!urd  the  men's  voices  in  his  snug  retreat. 
At  last  tlii'y  iM'g.LU  hallooing  to  him ;  but  he  was  still  silent. 
He  could  hear  tliem  siiy,  "  The  dog  is  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
can't  find  the  wiiy  out."  Tlirm,  after  slionting  again  to  as  little 
purpose  aa  iKifinih,  to  Asliton's  great  joy  they  put  off  for  their 
vessel,  leaving  him  alone  on  this  uninhahitvd  island,  with  no 
other  company  than  his  own  thoughts,  Jw  clothing  hilt  a  canvas 
cap  to  cover  hif  head,  a  lo<isc  tunic,  and  trousers  to  protect  his 
body,  ami  nothing  else  besides  bis  two  hands  to  defend  himself 
from  tlie  wilil  beasts  of  prey  tliat  pn>wled  unmolested  about  the 
hideous  thickets  around  him.  Ho  had  jum[)cd  into  the  boat 
just  as  he  stood,  having  no  time  to  snatch  up  even  so  indis- 
pensable a  thing  as  a  knife,  or  a  Hint  and  steel  to  kindle  a 
tire  with.  Yet  he  considered  this  condition  preferable  to  the 
comimny  lie  ba.1  left. 

Ashton  jKisisi'd  tlie  next  five  days  in  watching  the  pirate 
vessels,  fearing  that  Low  might  send  a  party  in  pursuit  of  hiiu ; 
but  ut  the  end  of  Miat  time  h«  saw  them  hoist  sail  and  ymt  to 
sea.     i'ot  until  tlien  did  ho  breathe  fn-ely. 


Strange  adventures  of  philip  ashton. 
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In  order  to  find  out  iu  what  manner  he  was  to  live  for  tlie 
future,  Axliton  began  to  range  the  island  over.  He  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  any  human  habitation,  except  one  walk  of  lime-trees 
nearly  a  mile  loii};,  with  here  and  there  some  fragments  of  pot- 
tery strewed  about  the  piace,  by  which  signs  ho  gueased  that  he 
had  iiglited  upon  some  long-deserted  residence  of  the  Indians. 


The  island  was  mountainous,  and  the  mountains  ■ 
eied  with  a  scrubby  black  pine,  making 
them  almost  inauc^ssibl^^.  T)i(^  vnlle^'s 
abounded  with  fruit-trees ;  hnt  so  tlcnsp 
Was  thd  tropical  undergrowth  here,  that 
difficulty  that  Ashton 
could  force  his  way  through  it,  he  hav- 


e  thickly  o< 


ing  neither  slioes  nor  Ktockings  to  protect  his  feet  from  the 
sharp  thorns  that  ])ierced  the  flesh.  There  were  plenty  of  cocoa- 
nuts  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  pinking  tliom  np ;  bnt  as  Ashton 
had  no  way  of  bnaking  the  thick  husks,  this  delicious  fruit  waa 
of  no  advantage  to  him.     There  were  also  many  other  sorts  of 
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fruits  hanging  most  temptingly  within  reach  of  the  half-starved 
Ashtou's  hand  ;  hut  not  knowing  what  thoy  were,  he  dared  not 
touch  any  of  tliem  until  he  saw  the  wUd  Logs  freely  feeding 
upon  tbcin.  And  some  of  them  which  were  really  jioisouous  lie 
often  handled,  but  luckily  refrained  from  eating.  He  therefore 
lived  for  aome  time  upon  the  grapes,  figs,  and  wild  beaeh-plums 
that  grew  abundantly  everywhere  about  him,  making  such  a 
shelter  as  he  could  from  the  copious  night-dews  that  felt,  by 
leaning  some  fallen  branches  against  a  tree-trunk,  and  then 
covering  this  rude  framework  with  a  thatch  of  pulmetto-leaves. 
In  time  he  built  many  of  these  huts  in  ditfercnt  parts  of  his 
island. 

There  were  also  upon  this  island,  and  upon  the  islands  adjacent 
to  it,  wild  deer  and  hogs.  The  womIs  and  waters  abounded  too 
with  duck,  teal,  ciirlew,  pelicans,  boobies,  pigeoiis,  parrots,  and 
other  Iiirda  lit  to  bo  eaten.  The  seas  teemed  with  lish  and  the 
shores  with  tortoises.  But  notwithstamling  his  mouth  often 
watered  for  a  bit  of  tlieni,  Ashton  was  able  to  make  no  use 
whatever  of  all  this  storo  of  beast,  tish,  and  fowl,  for  want  of  a 
knife  and  n  Ure.  So  in  tho  midst  of  plenty  he  was  reduced 
oven  lower  than  the  savage,  —  who  can  at  least  always  make 
for  himself  weapons  to  kill  and  tiiv  to  ilrcss  bis  food. 

For  nine  solitary  months  Philip  Ashton  lived  alone  on  this 
island  without  seeing  one  human  being.  The  parrots  had  not 
learned  to  talk,  so  that,  compelled  as  lie  was  to  keep  silence,  ho 
sometimes  feaTe<l  that  ho  might  lose  the  power  of  speech,  or 
forget  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  To  escape  from  the  mosqui- 
toes, hlack-llies,  and  other  insect  petals  which  made  his  life  in- 
tiilentble  to  liim,  Ashton  formeil  the  habit  i>f  swimming  over  a 
narrow  channel  that  sejiaraU'd  his  island  from  one  of  the  low- 
lying  ki'ys,  where  he  mostly  s]>ent  his  days.  In  one  of  these 
journeys  lie  narrowly  escaped  being  devoiin'il  by  a  sliark,  which 
struck  him  just  as  be,  reaeheil  tlio  shallow  water  of  the  shore. 
This  key  alsi)  gave  him  a  broader  and  a  clearer  sea-view  ;  for  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  never  during  his  waking  hours  did  he 
iuterinit  his  weary  watch  for  u  friendly  siiil.     Sometimes  he  sat 
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with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  hia  face  tu  tiii!  sua.  Tot  a  whole 
day,  without  stirrijig  fiinn  the  s])ot. 

Weakened  hy  ex]Hi8iiru  and  the  Avaiit  of  proper  food,  unable 
longer  to  drag  his  torn  and  woimdcd  Hmhii  about  the  island, 
Ashton  at  last  sickened  ;  and  us  hi^  helplessness  increased,  the 
prospect  of  a  horrible  deiith  stared  liim  in  the  face.  As  tlio 
days  and  nights  wore  away,  be  fell  into  a  deadly  stupor.  In  this 
extremity  he  one  day  espied  a  canoe,  with  one  man  in  it,  com- 
ing towards  him.  When  he  was  near  enougli,  Ashton  feebly- 
called  out  to  him.  Atter  some  hesitation  the  man  landed.  He 
proved  to  he  an  Englishman  who,  to  save  his  life,  had  lied  from 
the  Spanish  settlements.  For  three  days  Ashton  had  tbe  un- 
speakable pleasure  of  a  companion  in  his  misery  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  this  brief  time  his  solitary  visitor,  having  left  him  to  go  upon 
a  hunting  excursion  among  the  islands,  was  drowneil  in  a  squall, 
leaving  the  hermit  again  alone  in  his  wi'etchodness  and  anguish 
of  body  and  nund.  His  condition  was,  however,  somewhat  im- 
proved ;  for  thanks  to  his  late  companion  he  now  had  a  knife, 
a  little  pork,  some  gunpowder,  ami  a  tlint,  and  so  the  means  of 
making  a  hre,  which  was  to  him  the  greatest  of  luxuries. 

Between  two  and  three  mouths  al'tt'i  he  had  l<«t  his  com- 
panion, Ashton,  in  one  of  his  rambles,  found  a  small  canoe 
stranded  U|>on  the  shore.  Tliis  enabled  him  tu  extend  his  ex- 
cursions among  the  islands,  and  in  this  way  gave  pronnse  of  an 
escape  to  some  of  the  distant  settlements. 

How  h6  made  a  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Bonacco,  and  while 
asleep  was  disco\'ered  and  Bred  u]Kin  by  a  itarty  of  SiMinianls ; 
how  he  made  his  escape  from  them,  finally  reaching  his  oK) 
quarters  at  Roaton,  —  aro  events  that  we  have  no  time  to  dwell 
upon.  Tliat  he  hail  found  civilized  beings  more  cniol  than  the 
wild  beasts  —  for  these  had  not  harmed  him  —  was  a  lesson 
that  ma<Ie  him  more  wary  about  extending  his  explorations  too 
far  in  the  fnturc. 

Somo  time  after  this  adventure  Ashton  again  saw  canoes 
approaching  bin  placi'  of  refuge.  The  smoke  of  his  fire  hail 
drawn  them  in  towards  the  shore.     Ashton  then  showed  himself 
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on  the  beach,  'rhe  cnnot's  came  to  a  standattU.  Then  tlie 
parties  hailed  each  otlier,  and  ailer  mutual  explanations,  one 
mail  veotured  to  come  to  the  shore  ^Vlieii  he  saw  the  forh>rn 
and  miserable  object  of  hia  fear,  he  stood  in  speechless  amaze- 
ment ;  but  at  length  the  two  men  fell  to  embracing  each  other, 
and  then  the  stranger,  taking  the  emaciated  body  of  Asbtoti  in 
his  anus,  carried  him  to  the  canoes,  where  the  others  received 
him  kindly  and  uinde  him  welcome  among  tliem. 

Ashton  told  them  his  story.  The  strangers  then  informed 
him  that  they  were  from  the  Bay  of  Honiluras,  wlienct^,  how- 
ever, they  liad  been  forced  to  Hy,  in  ortler  to  escape  from  the 
fury  of  the  Spaiiinias.  With  them  Aahtoii  liveil  in  comparative 
ease,  until  his  old  enemies,  the  pirates,  discovered  and  made  a 
descent  ujwn  them  in  their  chosen  retreat.  Ashton's  dread  of 
again  fidling  into  their  hands  may  l»e  easily  conceived.  He  with 
two  or  three  others  succeeded,  however,  in  making  good  their 
eacajK!  into  the  woods.  The  rest  were  captured  and  taken  on 
board  the  same  vesstd  in  which  Ashtou  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  pirate. 

Two  or  three  montlis  more  passed.  Ashton  with  his  com- 
[mnions  ba<l  got  over  to  the  Island  of  Uuuacco  again.  A  gido 
such  as  is  only  known  in  the  tropic  seas  arose,  and  blew  with 
great  violence  for  thri-e  days.  To  Ashton  this  proved  indeed  a 
friendly  gale,  for  when  it  hud  siiliaitled  he  descrieit  several  ves- 
sels standing  in  for  the  island.  Presc^ntty  one  of  them  anchored 
near  the  shore,  and  sent  in  her  l>oiit  for  water.  This  vessel 
proved  to  be  a  bripintiiie  iM'liinging  to  Salem,  and  in  her  Ashton 
took  passitge  for  home,  where  he  siifely  arrived  ou  the  1st  of 
5Iay,  1 72.5.  it  tlicn  being  1  wo  yeai-s  and  two  months  since  he 
had  escaped  fniin  the  piuite  ship. 
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THIS  pretty  story,  a  romance  of  real  life,  makes  U8  ac- 
quainted with  two  noble,  but  impubive  uattiies,  whose 
(leatiniea  first  became  interwoven  in  a  way  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  romantic  After  i>enisiug  it,  as  one  is  pretty  aure  to  do,  fnun 
beginning  to  end,  one  is  very  apt  to  tliink  that  tliis  poor  Marble- 
head  maiden,  this  outcast,  if  you  will,  wliose  great  love,  tiually 
triumphing  over  pride,  prejudice,  suffiTiiig,  cracl  scorn,  ami  every 
other  moral  impo<liment  tbat  the  world  puts  in  the  way  of  duty, 
really  confers  honor  upon  the  noblu  knight  who  at  last  gives  her 
Ilia  name,  by  awakening  in  him  truly  ennobling  and  elevating 
sentiments.  In  such  a  life  as  that  of  Agnes  one  cannot  help 
seeing  a  design.  Without  her  Sir  Henry  was  n  mere  votary  of 
pleasure,  a  man  of  the  world.  She  really  made  a  man  of  him 
at  hist.     But  to  our  tale. 

In  the  summer  of  1742  the  course  of  official  duty  called  the 
Collector  of  lioMton  to  Marblehead.  The  incumbent  of  this 
office,  which  hail  been  established  with  miich  opposition  in  the 
Colonial  capital,  and  was  little  respected  outside  of  it,  was  then 
Henry  Frankland,  of  Mattersea,  in  Xottinghamnbire,  who  waa 
also  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  the  North, 
and  whi)  was  the  heir  presumptive  to  a  baronetcy.  This  young 
man,  who  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-sis  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session both  of  a  fortune  and  of  a  highly  lucrative  and  honorable 
appointment,  was  now  in  the  pursuit  of  a  career.  With  rank, 
wealth,  and  high  social  position  aa  his  birthriglit,  with  niru  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  with  tlie  Piidowmcnts  which  all  these  had 
brought  to  his  aid,  Ilonry  Frinkland's  future  hid  fair  to  become 
unusually  dazzling  and  brilliant. 
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Marbleheod  being  at  tbis  period  of  lior  history  the  smugging 

port  for  Boston,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Collector'a  visit, 
though  referreil  to  other  causes,  looked  to  the  rej)reasion  of  tliia 
cootiabaud  trade,  hy  which  the  King's 
revenues  were  every  diiy  dofraudeil, 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm 
openly  violated. 

Henry  Fmukland  having  al  ^1  te  1 
at  tlie  Fountain  lui  f  und  u  x 
pected  obstacle  in  !  ^  j  ntl 

This  was  a  youi  ^       1  rcmaikably 
beautiful  girt,  who  vos  I  us  ly  ei 
in  scrubbing  tlm  tl 
tored,  and  who,  we  arc  willinj,  t 
affimi,  found  tbc  t  mc  to  hit  an  i 
veatigutiiiy  and  spj  r  «  at  v    gluu  e 
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young  guest,  to   whom    lier   owu 
lueau  garb  and  menial  occupation 
offered  tbo  strongest  possible  [con- 
trast.    Struck  with  the  rare  hmiuty  of  her  face  aii<l  person,  th« 
young  man  stopped  to  look  and  to  admire.     His  wna  the  pride 
of  birth  and  station  ;  hers  tbi'  submissive  deference  that  the  poor 
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UD<1  lowly  puid  to  iU  uTrogunt  deiuands.  Ho  was  booted  and 
spurred,  and  wore  his  laced  bcuver ;  she  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, and  upon  her  knees.  He  huil  the  uninUtakable  air  of 
diatinctiou  and  breeding  of  his  class ;  she  was  scrubbing  the 
floor. 

I'he  young  man  called  ber  to  him,  put  some  questions  negli- 
gently, and  then,  pleased  with  her  answers,  dropped  a  piece  of 
silver  into  her  hand  and  jjossed  on.  He  hud  seen  a  pretty  serv- 
ing-maid wbo  told  bim  that  she  was  called  Agnes— Agues 
Surriage. 

Later  on,  a  second  visit  to  the  inn  showed  Jiini  the  same 
charming  picture,  even  tu  the  minutest  details.  Agnes  was  still 
doing  the  drudgery  of  the  inn  without  shoes  or  stockings  to 
cover  her  little  feet. 

When  the  baronet  asked  why  she  had  not  bought  tbem  with 
the  money  he  ha<l  given  her,  she  luuvely  answered  that  she  had 
indee<l  done  so,  but  that  she  kept  theui  to  wear  in  mc^etitig.  Per- 
haps this  elegant  young  man  hail  unwittingly  awakened  in  her 
breast,  like  Eve  in  Adam,  the  knowle^lge  that  was  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  her  life,  —  tbo  painful  discovery  of  a  deliciency  of 
which  she  bad  before  Iwen  calmly  unconscious.  Perhaps  some- 
thing gave  her  the  courage  to  mensiire  the  distance  between 
them.  We  do  not  know.  Had  Agnes  been  plain  aa  well  as 
poor,  he  might  have  passed  her  by  without  noticing  that  lier 
feet  were  bare  or  her  dress  s«inty.  Her  beaiity  exacted  this 
homage,  which  he  would  have  called  his  condescension. 

Just  what  was  Sir  Henrj''s  fust  design,  or  what  the  workings 
of  hia  mind,  do  not  at  this  moment  clearly  appear ;  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeding from  impulse,  tliey  were  only  half  formed  at  best ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  bis  growing  interest  in  Agnes  presently  luil 
him  to  seek  an  interview  with  her  parents,  who  were  poor  and 
worthy  people,  living  in  the  town,  and  to  propose  removing 
their  daughter  to  his  own  home,  in  order —- Jesuit  that  he  was! 
—  to  give  hor  the  advant-igea  to  wliir'.h  lier  graces  of  mind  and 
person,  as  he  warmly  proti?sted,  fully  entitled  her.  The  parents 
acceded  only  too  readily  to  the  seductive  proposal.     They  could 
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eee  no  danjjcr ;  not  they !  Agnes  left  her  own  bumble  home 
for  that  of  Sir  Henry;  and  no  tbia  girl  of  sixteen  became  the 
warJ  of  this  grave  young  gentlemen  of  twenty-six.  But,  igno- 
rant OS  she  was,  sud  huTnhle  and  artless,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  she  had  alreatly  tauglit  him  something  he  waa  in  no  baste 
to  unlearn. 

Agnes  (lid  ample  Justice  to  hei  guardian's  high  opinion  of  ber 
mental  (jualifications.  The  virgin  soil  is  deep  and  ])roductive. 
She  was  taught  the  commoner  brandies,  as  well  as  the  accom- 
plishments then  deeme<l  indispensality  requisite  to  the  education 
of  a  gentlewoman  moving  in  her  adojitcd  sjihere.  As  her  mind 
expanded,  so,  like  the  roxe,  did  lier  bounty  hecunie  more  and  more 
radiant  with  the  consciousness  of  the  new  life  opening  to  her. 
She  was  a  being  created  to  luve  and  Ik;  luved.  Her  gratitude, 
her  wmfidence,  her  mlmiration  wuro  all  centred  u]K>n  one  ob- 
ject. Uiie  day  she  awoke  to  the  knowledge  tliat  she  was  bo- 
loved,  and  that  she  iuved. 

Ily  the  death  of  his  inich.',  tlie  baronetcy  that  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  Yorkshire  hraneh  of  the  Franklauds  devolved  upon 
Agnes'  guardian,  who,  having  now  legitimately  inherited  it, 
puhlicly  assumed  the  title. 

The  discovery  to  which  wc  have  n-ferred  liail  its  usual  conse- 
quences. Sir  Henry  Fniukland,  Baronet,  could  not  dream  of 
laying  his  noble  name  nt  tlio  feet  of  a  serving-maid ;  not  he. 
His  horror  of  a  misalliance  was  even  greater  than  his  abhorrence 
of  a  different  and  a  more  equivocal  connection.  But  he  could 
not  give  her  np.  We  will  let  the  veil  fall  upon  the  weakness  of 
botli  of  these  lovers.  He  waa  her  idol,  she  Ins  infatuation  ; 
he  loved  tike  a  man,  antl  she  like  a  woman. 

Sir  Henry's  conduct  in  openly  hving  with  hia  lovely  ward  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  matrimony  being  whis[jerod  about,  was  an 
oifence  too  flagrant  for  the  stern  morality  of  the  city  of  the  Puri- 
tans to  endure  ;  and  its  indignation  was  soon  made  manifest  in  a 
way  to  cut  a  proud  and  sensitive  nature  to  the  qiiick.  Society  he 
found  has  its  weapons,  and  can  usi;  them.  tmi.  without  mercy. 
Society  could  not  justify  liis  leading  tlie  girl  astray  ;  hut  it  would 
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liavo  furgiven  htm  now,  liatl  he  choscu  to  dusert  her.  Boston  waa 
no  longer  a  place  fur  Agues  ur  for  him ;  ho  that  uo  sooner  was 
he  estahhshed  in  his  Eden,  than  an  incxDrahle  voice  drove  liim 
forth.  He  purchased  an  estate  and  built  an  elegant  mansion  in 
the  pleasant  and  secluded  inland  village  of  Hopkiuton,  to  which 
he  conveyed  Agnes,  and  with  her  took  up  his  residence  there. 
While  they  lived  here,  the  liospitality  and  luxury  of  the  great 
house,  and  the  beauty  of  Sir  Henry's  mysterious  companion, 
were  the  prolific  theme  in  all  the  country  round.  Sir  Heuiy 
loved  the  good  old  English  fashion,  devoting  himself  more  or 
less  to  the  care  and  emhellishment  of  his  estate  with  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman's  hereditary  tsHte  and  method.  His  devotion  to 
Agnea  appears  to  have  suffered  no  diminution ;  and  when  at 
length  he  was  com{>oHed  at  the  call  of  urgent  affairs  to  visit 
England,  she  accompanied  him.  It  is  said  that  he  even  had 
the  hardihood  tu  introduce  her  among  his  aristocratic  relatives 
as  Lady  Frankland ;  and  if  he  did  so.  Sir  Henry  must  have 
grown  hold  indeed.  But  that  ill-advised  proceeding  met  with 
the  decisive  repulse  it  certainly  deserved.  Throughout  all  this 
singular  history  shines  the  one  ray  of  hope  for  Agnes.  Except 
in  name,  the  lovers  held  true  and  unswerving  faith  to  and  in 
each  other  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  they  had  been  actual 
man  and  wife. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Sir  Henry's  affaiis  calling  him  to 
Lisbon,  Agues  went  with  him.  While  they  were  sojourning  in 
the  Portuguese  capital,  the  dmadful  eartlKinnke  of  1755  laid  the 
city  in  mins.  Under  these  niins  sixty  thousand  of  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  were  buried ;  the  rest  fled  in  terror.  The  car- 
riage in  which  Sir  Henry  happened  to  be  riding  was  crushed  by 
falling  walls,  and  hnried  underneath  the  rubbish.  Agnes  ha<l  re- 
mained hehin<I,  and  to  this  nccident  she  owed  her  escape.  Run- 
ning into  the  street  at  the  first  alarm,  she  indeed  avoided  the 
horrible  death  wliich  had  swallnwrd  up  multitudes  around  her  ; 
but  who  can  tell  the  anguish  ofln'r  siml  in  that  moment?  She 
was,  indi-ed,  saved  ;  liut  where  wan  her  Ii)rd  and  protector  1 
Frantic  and  desjiairing,  but  faithful  to  death,  she  followed  such 
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faint  traces  aa  in  the  coiifiisioii  of  that  liour  could  be  obtained, 
until  uLnnuc  at  leiigtii  led  iier  tu  tlie  spot  where  he  lay,  helpless 
and  overw helmed.  A  line  ludy  wuuld  have  recoiled  and  fainted 
dead  away ;  Agues  Siirriuge,  again  tlie  working  girl  of  Marble- 
head,  instantly  set  to  work  to  Kscne  her  lover  from  the  ruins 
with  her  own  liands.  lu  an  Iiunr  he  was  eztricateil  from  the 
rubbish.  He  was  still  living,  t^lie  convoyed  him  to  a  place 
thiit  had  escaped  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  where  she  nursed 
him  into  health  and  strength  again.  Vanquished  by  this  last 
supreme  proof  of  her  love  for  him,  the  kniglit  gave  her  his 
hand  in  return  for  his  life.  And  who  can  doubt  that  with  this 
aut  there  came  boek  to  both  that  peace  of  niind  which  alone  was 
wanting  to  u  perfect  union  of  two  noble  and  loving  hearts  1 

\Vu  are  obliged  to  C'lntont  ourselves  with  the  following  extracts 
from  tlie  poem  which  Holmes  has  founded  upon  the  story ;  — 

A  Hcunijicriiig  at  the  Founliiin  Inn  ; 

A  niHli  of  great  and  fniall ; 
Willi  Inirryiiig  -en-anW  iniiigl.-.I  din. 

And  i>('ifaining  malron's  call ! 

PiKir  Agues!  will,  her  work  half  done, 

Tliey  I'lniglit  her  unaware, 
A^  liuinl'Iy,  like  ii  praying  nun. 

She  kTu^ll  ujiDU  the  Btair  ; 


ps,  with  hiwliesi 


IJeiil  i>'er  the  ; 

She  kiielr,  1 
Hbv  UtHe  lianils  nnist  kei-p  llieni  L-Ii-itii, 

And  wash  their  rtuins  awny. 

A  font,  an  unkle,  linre  and  white, 

n«r girlish  shiiiMis  betrayed,— 
"  Ha  !  Nymplw  and  Graces  :  "  spcike  the  Knj 

"  Ltmk  up,  Tiiy  beauleoiis  Maid  1  " 


ihe  liimi-i.  - 

ItsenTvxIiairwitl 
H^r  .-iL-ek  on  fire  w: 

Of  girDioods  glov 


.Ideii 


n  bud. 


I  i)auLa.-^ke<1  blomi 
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He  searcheil  her  features  through  alid  through. 

Ah  royfll  lovers  look 
On  lowly  inoiilenii  when  tiey  woo 

Without  the  ring  atid  liouk. 

"  Corae  hither,  Fair  ont !  Here,  my  Sweet  I 

Nay,  prithee,  look  tiot  down ! 
Take  this  to  shoe  those  little  feet,"  — 

He  tossed  a  silver  crown. 

A  audden  paleness  struck  her  brow,  — 

A  swifter  fluxh  succeeds  ; 
It  bums  her  check  ;  it  kindles  now 

Beneath  her  golden  beads. 

She  flittetl ;  but  the  glittering  eye 

Still  sought  the  lovely  face. 
Who  was  she  ?     What,  and  whence  I  and  why 

Doomed  to  such  menial  place  I 

A  Bkipper*!*  daughter,  —  so  they  said,  — 

Left  orphan  by  the  gule 
That  cost  the  fleet  of  Marblehead 

And  Gloucester  thirty  sail. 


SKIPPER    IRESON'S    RIDE. 

ONE  of  the  moat  Bpiriteil  of  Whittier's  home  ballads  —  ce^ 
tiiinly  the  most  famous — is  hia  "Skipjier  Ireson's  Ride," 
which  intnxhmes  by  way  of  refrain  the  arcliaic  Marblehead  dia- 
lect tluit  ia  now  neiirly,  if  not  quite,  extinct.  Like  moat  of  this 
poet's  characters,  li>kip|)er  Iresoii  ia  a  real  personage,  whose  story, 
briefly  told,  is  this  :  — 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808  the  schooner  "  Betsy,"  of 
MarhleheAd,  Benjamin  Ireaon,  master,  while  buffeting  its  way 
towanla  the  home  [lort  in  the  teeth  of  a  tremeiiilous  gale,  fell 
in  with  a  wreck  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
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This  was  the  aeliooiior  "  Active,"  of  Portkinl,  that  had  been  over- 
aet  iu  the  gale.  It  was  thun  miilnight,  with  a  treiiieu<luus  sea 
running.  The  skijiiier  of  the  sinking  vessel  h;uleil  the  "Betiiy" 
and  asked  to  bo  taken  off  the  wreck,  from  wliich  every  wave 
indeed  threatened  to  wash  the  dititressed  and  exhausted  crew. 
To  this  it  is  said  that  the  "  IJetsy's  "  crew  —  one  does  not  like  to 
tradiicQ  thi!  naiao  by  calling  them  aailore  —  strongly  demunwl, 
all(^iii(j  the  danger  of  making  the  attempt  iu  such  a  sea  in  sup- 
port of  their  cowardly  pur2>ose  to  abandon  the  sinking  craft  to 
her  fate.  Some  »ay  that  Captain  Iresoii  was  himself  disposed  to 
act  witli  huniaTiity,  and  to  lie  by  tlie  wreck  until  daylight,  but 
that  he  was  overruled  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  men,  who 
seliishly  decided  not  to  risk  tlieir  own  miserable  lives  in  order  to 
save  others.  Tlie  "  ISetsy's"  course  was  acconlingly  shaped  for 
Marhleliead,  where  she  arrived  on  the  ftillowing  Sunday.  Her 
crew  at  once  spread  the  news  through  the  t<iwn  of  tlieir  having 
fallen  in  with  a  vessttl  foundering  in  tlie  bay,  when,  to  their 
honor,  the  Marhlelieiid  pe<J|jle  imtiiediately  despatched  two 
vessels  to  her  ri'lief.  But  the  "Active"  had  then  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  ami  the  relieving  vessels  returned  from  a  fruit- 
I'sssercl  l\  t  rease  tl  rts  t  t  Ire  Jj  f  It  g  I 
bk  1 1      Irtso       p         1        h      re     1    d  tl  11  tl      bl 

ftl  lasta  llj         i    t.     I       llv  1     im      tell       tales 

b  t  f  II      t  tl    t       tl  ta  n.    1  d 

t     Ire  I  ty     pp    ml  t       re    f  tl      gra 

tseirto        ftl  It  1    11        1  tl    t         tl  g         t 

f  II  w    g  th        ^.ht     f  th        I    t  \         lesc  I  f  th        tl 

1  ti         d  tl  rt      tl   rs  If        tl  k   ^      ss  1 

Tl       BOO  1    ]    !  I      tl  y     f    I  I         i     t    f  tl 

Rt  >        111  I         11  t        I    f   t    t  t  1 

b  f  re  t  re    I    ni    1 1  1      1  tl  ll    (        tabl    t  to 

h  n    I  ll        I  tl  til    chhI       m        It 
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hiu  off  into  a  deserted  place,  —with  wliat  object,  bis  feais  alone 
could  divine.  They  first  securely  pinioned  and  then  besmeared 
him  from  head  to  foot  witli  a  coat  of  tar  and  featbere.  In  the 
morning  the  whole  population  of  the  town  turned  out  to  wit- 
ness or  assist  in  this  iynomiiiioua  punishment,  which  bad  been 
planned  by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits,  and  silently  approved  by 
the  more  timid  ones,  Ireaon  in  bis  filthy  disguise  was  seated  in 
the  bottom  of  a  dory,  — instead  of  a  cart, — -and,  surrounded 
by  a  hooting  rabble,  the  unfortunate  skipjier  was  then  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  as  far  as  the  Salem  boundary- 
line,  where  the  crowd  was  mot  and  stopped  by  the  selectmen  of 
that  town,  who  forliado  their  proceeding  fartlier,  —  thus  frustrat- 
ing the  original  purpose  to  drag  Iresoii  through  the  streets  of  Salem 
and  of  Beverly,  as  well  as  those  of  MarblobeaJ.  During  Ireson's 
rough  ride,  the  bottom  of  tlio  dory  liad  fallen  out.  The  mob 
then  procured  a  cart,  and  lifting  the  boat,  culprit  and  all,  upon 
it,  in  this  way  Ireson  was  taken  back  to  Morblchoad.  More 
dead  than  alive,  he  was  at  last  reloised  from  the  hands  of  his 
toriiientors  and  allowed  to  go  homo.  When  he  was  free,  Ircson 
quietly  said  to  them  :  "  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  my  ride ;  but 
you  will  live  to  regret  it."  And  tlms  eniled  Benjamin  Ireson's 
shameful  expiation  of  a  shameful  deed. 

Using  the  facts  as  they  came  to  liim,  ami  with  the  sanction  of 
what  was  in  its  own  time  very  generally  applauded  as  the 
righteous  judgment  of  the  people  of  Marblehead,  the  poet  has 
put  Ircson  in  a  jwrpetual  pillory,  fmm  which  no  sober  second 
thought  is  ahio  to  rescue  him.  But  whether  culiiable  or  not 
culpable  in  Intention,  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  his  dastard 
crow,  if  in  fact  he  did  so  yield,  aniounteil  to  a  grave  fault,  closely 
verging  upon  the  criminal.  Tn -day  everybody  clefends  Ireson's 
memory  from  tlie  cluirge  whii'h  wiis  once  as  universally  believed 
to  lie  true ;  anil  the  public  verdict  was,  "  served  him  right." 
Unf'irtunati-ly,  htiwcvcr,  for  liim,  his  cxa-sperated  townsfolk  exe- 
cutci]  justice  on  the  spot,  according  to  their  own  rude  notions  of 
it,  before  their  wr:ith  had  had  time  to  grow  cool.  But  to  this 
fact  wo  owe  the  most  idiosyncratic  hatlad  of  purely  home  origin 
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in  the  language,  although  it  is  one  for  which  the  people  of 
Marblehead  have  never  forgiven  the  poet. 

With  poetic  instinct  Whittier  seized  upon  the  incident,  using 
more  or  leas  freedom  in  presenting  its  dramatic  side.  In  the 
versified  story  we  ore  made  lookers  on  while  the  strange  proces- 
sion, counting  its 

Scores  of  women,  old  and  yom^, 
Strong  of  muscle,  and  glib  of  tongoe, 

Wrinkled  scolds,  with  hands  on  hipe^ 

Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips. 

Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  aa  chase 

Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 

Loose  of  kerehief  and  loose  of  hair. 

With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-homs'  twang,  — 

goes  surging  on  through  the  narrow  streets,  now  echoing  to  the 

wild  refrain,  — 

"  Here 's  Flud  Oirson,  for  his  hortd  horrl, 
Ton'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead!" 

The  only  liberty  that  the  poet  has  taken  ivith  the  story  is  in 
saying,  — 

Small  pity  for  him )  —  He  had  sailed  away 
Fnnn  a  leaking  ship,  in  Chaleur  Bay, — 
Suileil  Bway  from  a  sinking  wreck, 
With  hia  own  townVpeople  on  her  deck  1 

The  disaster  really  hapjiened  off  the  Highlands  of  Cape  Cod, 
and,  so  far  iis  is  known,  there  were  no  Marblehead  people  on 
board  of  the  unlucky  craft  when  she  went  down.  But  in  truth 
such  trifling  dejiartures  from  the  literal  facts  are  of  little  moment. 
The  worl<l  long  ngo  <:!rantcd  to  the  poets  complete  absolution  for 
such  venial  stna  as  these  arf,  seeing  that  since  the  days  of 
Homer  it  has  been  their  profiMsion  to  give  all  possible  enlarge- 
ment to  their  subjects. 
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Assuming  the  sti^a  upon  Iresoii's  inemory  to  be  an  unjust 
one,  tlie  antiiloto  should  accon]{)any  the  poison.  His  reputation 
has  found  a  viguraus  defender  in  the  verses  which  fullow. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FLOOD   IKESON. 

CHAltLEH   T.  BROOKB. 

Old  Flood  Ireson  !  all  too  long 
Have  jeer  uiid  jibe  and  ribald  «ung 
Done  tby  lueuioiy  cruel  wrong. 

Olrl  FIiioil  Tresoii  Bleeps  in  bis  grave  ; 
Howls  111'  u  niiiil  nicili,  worse  than  the  wave^ 
Now  no  nioru  in  l]i»  eiir  aliall  rave  1 

Gone  is  tbe  pack  anil  gone  the  prey, 
Yet  old  Flood  Ireson's  gliost  to-day 
Is  hunted  Blill  down  Tirue'w  highway. 

Old  wife  Fame,  with  a  fi?h-horn's  blare 
Hooting  and  tooting  the  saiiie  old  nlr. 
Drags  him  along  the  old  thoroughfare. 

Mocked  evermore  with  the  old  refrain, 
Skilfully  wrought  tn  a  tnjiefnl  strain, 
Jingling  and  jilting,  he  come»  i^^n 

Over  that  mail  of  old  ivnown, 
Fair  hniad  avtinie  leading  down 
Tlirongb  South  Fields  to  Salem  town, 

Seourgeil  and  stung  by  the  Ifuse'B  thong, 
Mounteil  high  on  the  car  of  song, 
Sight  that  cries,  O  Lonl  I  how  long 

Shall  Heaven  look  on  and  not  take  part 

With  the  pMir  old  man  and  his  lluttering  heart, 

Tarred  and  Iwithtrud  arid  tarried  iu  a  cart ) 
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Old  Flood  Iresoii,  now  when  Fame 
Wipes  away  with  tears  of  Hhuiiic 
Stains  from  man;  an  injured  name. 

Shall  not,  in  tbe  tuneful  line. 
Beams  of  truth  uid  mercy  nbine 
Through  the  clouda  tlint  darken  thine  ? 


HALF-WAY  ROCK. 

FROM  the  most  remote  time,  tlie  notion  of  making  propitin- 
tory  o&'eringB,  eitlier  to  a  beneficent  or  ranlevolent  [lower,  ■ 
to  insure  success  in  n  hiiziirdous  adventure,  eecma  to  have  been 
common  to  all  peoples  in  nil  nges.  Tims,  among  the  ancients  it 
was  the  blind  goddess  Foiluna  who  was  to  be  propitiated ;  with 
the  American  Indians  it  was  the  evil  Hpirit,  Hobomock,  whose 
malevolence  was  to  be  turned  aside.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
have  recourse  to  heathen  deities  since  our  own  soil  bears  witness 
to  this  unim]ieachahle  fort.     Let  us  give  an  instance  or  two. 

On  the  Sasanoa  River,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kennebec,  in 
Maine,  there  is  a  fine  promontory  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Hockomock  lleoil,  in  consequence  of  the  legend  related  of  it  by 
Chaniplain,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  writer,  we  are 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Aborigines  of  the  New  England  coast.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Sasanoa  is  sometimes  rotidcred  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous,  by  the  raiiidity  of  its  current,  its  tortuous 
windings,  its  eddies,  and  its  (alls,  not  so  easily  overcome  ivhen 
Champlain  ascended  it,  as  today.  He  moreover  tells  us  that 
each  of  his  Indian  guides  left  an  arrow  at  the  bold  headland,  as 
an  offering  to  its  guanlian  spirit  whose  weird  name  it  hears. 
Another  legend  of  siniilar  import,  runs  to  this  effoct :  — 
Lake  Champlain,  of  many  namps,  was  called  Corlapr'a  I^ke 
by  the  Five  Nations,  for  t!ie  first  Dutch  setller  of  -Schenectady, 
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whom  the  Mohawks  greatly  esteemed,  ami  who  was  drowned  by 
the  ovorsettiug  of  his  canoe  there.  This  is  the  troditioD  : 
"There  is  a  ruck  iu  this  lake  ou  which  the  waves  dash  and  fly 
up  to  a  great  height  wlien  the  win<l  hiows  hard.  The  IndiaDs 
boliove  tliat  an  old  Indian  lives  under  this  rock  who  has  the 
power  of  the  winds  ;  and  therefore  as  they  pass  it  in  their  voy- 
ages over,  tliey  alwaya  tlirow  a  pipe  or  some  other  small  present 
to  this  old  Indian,  iind  pray  a  fuvorable  wind.  The  English 
that  pass  with  thnni  M>metjinea  laugh  at  tlieni,  but  they  are  sura 
to  be  told  of  Corlaer'a  death.  '  Your  great  countryman,  Cor- 
laor,'  say  they,  '  us  he  passed  by  this  rock,  jeateii  at  our  fathers' 
making  presents  to  this  old  Indian,  but  this  afirout  cost  him  his 
life.'" 

Whether  the  fishor-fulk  of  Marbluhead  iierived  any  of  their 
Bui>erstitious  beliefs  from  tho  Indians  or  not,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  say.  ]!iit  some  three  miles  out  to  sea,  and  midway 
between  Boston  Ligiit  and  Cape  Ann,  a  stark  and  solitary  rock 
lifts  its  dinf!y  brewu  baok  abuve  the  waves,  when  it  is  not 
smothered  in  foam  or  shut  in  by  thii:k  fogs.  HiilMVay  Rock 
is,  therefore,  a  veritable  rock  of  danger.  This  may,  perhaps, 
explain  why  fishermen,  outward-bound,  were  long  in  the  habit 
of  tossing  copper  coins  upon  this  nick,  as  they  passed  it,  to  bring 
them  good  luck  on  tho  voyagi-.  If  this  ropk  did  not  stand  with 
these  rude  minds  for  the  symbol  of  some  unseen,  elemental 
power,  why  nut  throw  their  coins  anywhere  elsci 
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BY  commaDd  of  Nature,  one  of  those  iron-ribbed  ridges 
which  it  astounds  us  to  see  forests  growing  and  people 
liviDg  upon,  detaohes  itself  from  the  Lssex  coast,  and  advances 
steadily  bve  leagues  out  into  the 
aea.  Halting  there,  it  covers  its 
head  nith  a  bristling  anay  of 
rocky  islands  and  jagged  reefs, 
which,  like  sLirmiphers  in  tlie 
front  of  battle,  now  here,  now 
there,  announce  tbcir  presence  in 
the  offing  by  puffs  of  water  smoke 
An  incessant  combat  rages  lic- 
tweon  these  rocks  and  the  advau' 
cing  ocean.  From  the  Highlands,  ' 
at  the  laud's  end,  it  Is  possible  on 
a  clear  day  to  make  out  the  dim 

white  streak  of  Cape  {ak\  stretching  its  eraaciatoil  arm  from  the 
south  coast  towards  this  half-extended  and  rock-gaiintleted  one 
from  tlie  north.  Between  the  twn  (ajMis,  which  really  scum  to 
belong  tij  different  zones,  is  the  entrance  to  the  grand  basin  of 
MnsBochusetls  Day,  over  which,  in  the  darkness,  the  brilliant 
rays  from  Thacher's  and  Highland  lighthouses  cross  each  other 
like  flaming  sword-blades.  Among  the  thousands  that  have 
passed  in  or  out,  one  seeks  in  his  rai-mory  for  only  one  little  bark 
carrying  an  entire  nation.     The  "Maytldwet"  passed  hero. 


lUh  UAGNOLIA. 
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The  soa,  we  notice,  wclcomus  ttio  iiitnidiug  hcatllaiul  with  in- 
hospitable arms ;  but  at  tho  extreme  point,  where  the  rock  is 
pierced  and  the  sea  flows  in,  there  is  a  port  of  refuge  that  has 
grown  to  be  the  greateat  fishing-mart  in  the  Union.  At  nearly 
all  timee,  without  Tejiaixl  to  season,  the  waters  around  it  are 
covered  with  a.  flight  of  sails  entering  or  leaving  the  principal 
port,  reminding  one  of  the  restless  sea-gulls  that  circle  ahout 
their  rocky  aerie  when  bringing  food  to  their  young. 

The  muscular  shoulder  of  the  Ca|ie  is  occupied  by  the  towns 
of  Beverly,  Weiiham,  and  Hamilton,  the  central  portion  by 
Manchester  and  li^tsex,  and  the  extremity  by  Gloucester  and 
Rockport  Nearly  tho  whole  interior  region  remains  the  same 
untamed  wildorn(i»s  tliat  it  was  a  huiutreil  years  ago ;  for  among 
these  ruggeil  hills  there  is  little  land  that  is  tit  for  farming,  an<l 
that  little  is  found  in  the  liollows,  or  bonlering  upon  occasional 
arms  of  tho-flcn.  Tlioie  are,  however,  extensive  and  valuable 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar  covering  aoattered  ]iortions  with  a  i«r- 
ennisl  green.  The  sea  having  ]ieopleil  it,  and  the  land  offering 
nothing  better  than  stones,  tinibcr,  iitul  fuel,  the  Hshing- villages 
were  bnill  close  to  the  eilgi!  of  tlie  shore,  wherv!  there  were  nat- 
ural harbors  like  that  of  (iloucester,  nr  upon  tidal  creeks  or  inlets 
like  those  of  Miincluister  unci  Annirti|urtni.  From  tliese  villi^^ 
sprang  a  hanly  rai-o  of  sjiilors  renowned  in  song  and  story. 
Cooper's  "Captain  llarnstable"  comes  friiui  Chobuoco,  a  pi«cinct 
of  Essex;  Miss  I^ireom's  "Skijiper  Hen"  from  Ikverly.  One 
does  not  think  of  those  people  ns  having  any  lixod  relation  with 
the  larnl  :  tlu'y  are  amphibious. 

Its  general  and  ap|mrently  irreflalTualiJi!  sterility  drove  the 
eariiost  settlers  back  ui>on  the  inaiidand.  They  therefore  aban- 
doned their  nide  cabins  and  their  fishi  u ■,'-»( iigen  at  the  extreme 
eTul  of  the  Cape,  and  newly  Ix-gan  at  what  was  laUT  on  called 
Salem,  which  at  first  included  the  wlmle  Cape.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  desertion,  settlements  were  soon  l>egun  at  Beverly 
and  Manchester,  anil  Gloucester  was  penuancntly  re-occupied  on 
account  of  tho  excellence  and  a-tvantagetinH  jKisition  of  its  har- 
bor.    But  for  a  time  Uiest-  wttlemenls  wr.te  very  humble  ones. 
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liogor  Cunant  saya  that  in  hb  time  Beverly  was  nicknamed 
"Beggarly,"  He  wished  to  have  it  changed  to  Budleigh,  from 
a  towu  in  I>evonshire,  Englunil.  Cuiiaut  should  find  a  name 
somewhere  on  Cai^e  Ann.  That  would  at  least  Wd  to  the 
inquiry  "Who  was  Conaiit)"  lie  remarks  that  he  hud  no 
hand  in  naming  Salem,  where  ho  had  built  the  first  house.  Xor 
was  Blackstone,  the  first  white  settler  of  Boston,  or  Eogor  Wil- 
liams, who  founded  Providence,  more  fortunate  in  securing  post- 
humotta  remetnbnuLce. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  nevertheless  extremely  taken  with  tlie 
picturesqueness  of  the  interior  uf  Cape  Ann,  and  he  was  a  trav- 
eller who  had  growu  something  fastidious  in  his  notions  of  natu- 
ral scenery.     He  sfieaks  of  it  tluia,  — 

"  A  great  thurm  of  the  plaoe  is  the  wild  wooded  scenery  of  the 
inland.  Tlicre  are  many  little  valleys,  hran(;hing  and  wiiuling  as  if 
at  random,  wliere  the  forests  of  fir  and  pine,  the  great,  mowiy  bowl- 
der^ the  shade  and  cotdncss  and  cilence,  seem  to  tmnsfer  you  at  once 
to  the  heart  uf  some  mountain  wildemcds,  Tlie  neiae  of  the  sea  does 
not  iuvade  them  ;  even  the  salt  odor  uf  the  air  is  smothered  by  the 
warm,  resinous  breath  of  the  pines.  Here  you  find  slender  brooks, 
pools  spangled  with  ponddily  liloasoms,  and  marshes  all  in  a  langle 
with  wild  flowers.  After  two  or  three  uiiles  of  such  scenery  there  is 
no  greater  surprise  than  to  find  suddenly  a  Idue  far  deeper  than  that 
of  the  sky  between  the  tree  trunks,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  break- 
ers a  hundred  feet  below  you." 

While  exploring  the  coast  one  finds  it  continually  sUifting 
from  t>eaclies  of  hard  sand,  strewn  with  a  fine  dark  gravel,  to 
picturesque  coves  bordered  all  around  with  rocks  shattered  into 
colossal  fragments,  and  bulging  out  like  masses  that  have  sud- 
deuly  cooled,  nisted  by  spray,  worn  to  glassy  smoothness,  yet 
all  split  and  fractured  and  upheaved  by  the  powerful  blows 
dealt  them  by  the  waves.  Those  coves  make  the  most  charm- 
ing sumnier  retreats  imaginable ;  and  some  of  them,  like  Old 
Kettle  Cove,  —  which  under  the  name  of  Magnolia  has  a 
sweeter  sound,  —  and  Pigeon  Cove,  have  tiimeil  their  primitive 
solitudes  into  populousness,  and  their  once  worthless  rocks  into 
pedestals  for   the    scores  of  beautiful  villas   that  have  sprung 
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up  like  the  work  of  magic  upoa  their  bnld  and  overhanging 
browB, 

In  one  phice,  say  that  you  leave  the  road  in  order  to  walk 
over  a,  smooth  esplanade  of  sand,  up  whose  gentle  slope  pautiug 
wave  chaHes  panting  wave  unceasingly,  while  the  forest-trees 
skirting  the  head  of  the  beach  bend  over  and  watch  this  fierce 
play,  with  all  tlieir  leaves  trembling.  You  look  off  over  the 
ridged  and  sparkling  s<Hi-foani  into  the  ojten  mouth  of  Marble- 
head  Harbor,  whow  iron  headlands  the  distance  softens  to 
forms  of  wax.  Two  or  three  treeless  ialands,  behind  which  a 
passing  vessel  lifts  its  snowy  sails,  are  luxuriously  dozing  in  the 
sun  and  sea.  This  must  be  the  haven  wlierti  the  fleet  of  Win- 
throp  first  furled  its  tattered  sails  after  a  tempestuous  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  of  more  than  two  moiitlis.  Yes,  there  is 
Baker's  Isle,  and  tliere  is  Little  Isle,  within  which  it  anchored. 
Then  it  was  here  that  the  colonists,  of  whom  he  was  the  Moses, 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  tjieir  Promised  LaTul ;  and  tt 
was  here  tjiey  TOtimcil  aiuong  the  rocky  pastures,  gathering  wild 
strawberries  and  roses,  exanuning  everything  with  eager  curi- 
osity, and  perliaps  with  doubt  whctlier  it  was  all  real,  and 
would  not  vanish  witli  the  night. 

From  the  domain  of  History  we  enter  tljat  of  Poetry  over  the 
threshold  of  Nature. 

Not  many  years  ago,  while  lie  was  the  guest  of  the  genial  and 
gifted  yields,  whose  cottage  is  the  conspicuous  object  on  the  bdd 
l>row  of  Thunderbolt  Hill,  in  Jlanchester,  Bayard  Taylor  was 
taken  to  visit,  in  his  chosen  and  secluded  i^treat,  the  venerable 
poet  who  dat«d  before  ISyixjn,  Shelley,  ancl  Keats,  and  who  dis- 
covereil  the  genius  of  Bryant.  The  host  and  his  guests  are  now 
dead;  but  tlie  ]H«t  tniveller,  olH^ying  the  habit  of  a  lifetime, 
jotted  down  siime  miiiuti-s  of  bis  visit,  now  serving  to  recall 
the  man  and  the  scene  to  our  rumenibnnice.     He  says:  — 

"Retmtiiig  our  way  n  nule  nr  so,  we  timk  a  different  road,  and 
.i]i[inmcliecl  ihi:  ronst  llijimfjli  opn,  grassy  (1  elds,  beyond  which,  on 
the  e.l^.'e  .>f  a  Inrty  Idaff,  s1ik«1  l!ie  ^-iiiy  old  mi.nxioii  of  the  venerable 
poet,  llieliard  II.  Dana.     Thi;  phiti:   is   -in^'ulnlj-  wild,  lonely,  and 
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piclureBqiie.  No  other  dwelling  is  visible.  A  little  bight  of  the  coast 
thrusts  out  its  iron  heacllanils  at  a  short  distance  on  either  Bide  ;  the 
surf  thunders  inccsiutiitly  lielnw  ;  anil  in  front  the  open  ocean  stretches 
to  the  sky.  Mr.  Dttna's  only  neighl>ore  are  ttie  vessels  that  come  and 
go  at  greater  or  less  ilistances." 

From   this   seclusion   the   Nestor  cif  American  poetry  thus 
oildreeaes  the  sceue  before  him,  in  his  lines  to  the  ocemi. 

Now  streUih  your  eye  off  shore,  o'er  waters  made 
To  cleanse  the  air  and  bear  the  world's  great  trade, 
To  rise,  and  wet  the  mountains  near  the  sun, 
Then  back  into  themselves  in  rivers  run, 
Fulfilling  mighty  uses  for  and  wide, 
Through  earth,  in  air,  or  here,  as  ocean  tide. 

no !  how  the  giant  heaves  himself  and  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  viewless  chains  ; 
FonniB  in  his  wralh  ;  and  at  his  prison  doom. 
Hark  !  hear  him  !  how  he  beats  and  tugs  and  roars, 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  again  and  sweep 
Each  living  thing  within  his  lowest  deep. 


And  though  the  land  is  thronged  again,  O  sea  ! 
Strange  s;idness  touches  all  that  goes  with  thee. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  note,  the  wild,  sharp  coll. 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sailncss  all ! 
How  dark  and  stern  upon  tliy  waves  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  clitf—  he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see  I  those  sable  pines  along  the  steep 
Are  come  to  join  thy  rei|uiein,  gloomy  deep! 
Like  stiilikl  monks  they  iittuid  and  chant  the  dii^e 
Over  the  dead  witli  thy  low-licating  surge. 

As  we  approach  tlie  end  of  the  Uape  we  enter  a  storied  region. 
Here  is  the  deep  cleft  known  as  Kaf(?*s  Uhasm,  and  the  tawny 
clump  of  stark  ledges  which  the  const  throws  off  and  tlie  sen 
flies  incessantly  at,  calleit  Norman's  Woo,  Tlien  we  enter  the 
beautiful  islet-stndJod  harbor  of  Gloucester,  and  with  an  inter- 
est that  the  natuml  bc!iutii>3  of  the  spot  cnliance,  we  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  verdurous  Boutbern  shore;  for  here   the  little 
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colony  of  Roger  Coiinnt,  the  pioneer  governor,  maintained  n 
struggling  existence,  until,  like  a  garrisoa  which  can  no  longer 
hold  out,  it  fell  back  to  Saleni,  newly  chose  its  ground,  and 
again  bravely  confronted  its  old  enemies,  wiint  and  neglect.  But 
long  before  liim,  this  cape  in  the  sea  picked  up  many  adventuT' 
oug  vogageurt,  one  of  whom  [nvsently  demands  a  word  from  us. 
In  the  heart  of  the  <.!louce»ter  woodlands  a  most  interesting 
floral  phenomenon  exists.  There,  apparently  defying  nature's 
lines  and  laws,  the  beautiful  magnolia  of  the  South  unfolds  in 
secret  its  snowy  flowers  and  exhales  its  spicy  perfume.  Another 
phenomenon  ia  the  beach  at  Manchester,  whose  sands  emit  weird 
musical  tones  when  crushed  by  the  passage  of  wheels  through 
thcni.  Still  another  is  the  enormous  Moving  Rock  at  Squain 
Common,  —  a  heavy  mass  of  granite  so  exaetly  poised  that  the 
prercfini),  fl        ttol  tspot 
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the  nnimb  of  the  century  wita  to  burst  forth  with  deetnictive  fury 
over  sea  and  land  u[>on  a  given  day,  not  a  vessel  of  the  Glouces- 
ter fishing  fleet  diired  put  to  seu.  Although  the  great  "  Wiggins 
storm  "  failed  to  make  its  appearance  at  the  time  predicted,  the 
losses  incurred  by  reason  of  the  number  of  fishernien  lying  idly 
at  their  moorings  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
first  of  these  legends  proper  to  be  introduced  —  not  forgetting 
that  De  Mouts  and  Champlain  had  already  named  this  penin- 
sula the  Cape  of  Islands  —  is  a  sort  of  historical  complement  to 
our  description. 
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THE  following  lines  from  Whitticr's  beautiful  apostrophe  to 
his  beloved  river,  "The  Merrimack,"  introducing  bis  col- 
lection of  legendary  pieces,  is  seen  to  be  commemorative  of  that 
prince  of  explorei^  and  hero  of  many  exploits.  Captain  John 
Smith,  to  whom  a  perverse  fortuno  has  denied  any  share  of 
honor  For  bis  efforts  to  make  New  England  known  and  appreci- 
atcil  in  the  Old  World.  In  the  belief  that  none  of  these  rugged 
rocks  had  ever  received  other  baptism  than  that  of  the  waves,  he 
first  gave  this  promontory  the  name  of  "  Trsgabigzanda"  for  a 
perpetual  souvenir  of  a  fair  Moslem  to  whom  he  owed  a  debt  of 
love  and  gratitude,  while  fur  a  memorial  of  himself  he  conferred 
that  of  the  "Three  Turks'  Heads"  upon  the  three  islands,  Milk, 
Thacber*s  and  Straitsmouth,  lying  off  its  extreme  point,  and 
now  crowning  it  with  their  triple  lights. 

But  these  names  were  so  quickly  superseded  that-the  penonal 
ambition  of  Smith  has  no  other  memorial  than  this  :^ 

On  yonder  rocky  cape,  which  braves 

The  stormy  challenge  of  the  waves. 

Midst  tangled  vine  and  dwarfinh  wood. 

The  hardy  Atiglo-Suxou  sloud, 

Planting  u|)on  the  topmost  crug 

The  staff  of  England's  battle-flag ; 
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And,  while  froiu  out  its  heavy  fold 
St.  George's  crimaon  croes  unRiUed, 
MiilBt  roll  of  ilruni  and  trumpat  blare, 
And  weapoKH  brandishing  iu  air. 
He  gave  to  that  lune  promontory 
The  sweetest  name  in  ull  Itis  story  ; 
Of  her,  the  flower  of  Islam's  daughters. 
Whose  harems  look  on  Stambonl'n  watere,  — 
Who,  when  the  chance  of  war  hod  bound 
The  Moslem  chain  his  liwlis  around, 
Wieathed  u'ur  with  silk  that  iron  chain. 
Soothed  with  her  smiles  his  houis  of  pain. 
And  fondly  to  her  youthful  slave 
A  dciirer  gift  Ibnn  freedom  gave. 


THACHER'S    ISLAND. 

THACHKIiS  Island  is  one  of  tho  most  iniportaut  light- 
house stations  ou  the  whole  c<iaat  of  the  United  States. 
It  contains  about  eighty  aores  of  gr.ivelly  soil  thickly  strewn 
with  coardQ  gniuilv  bowldi'rs,  niuong  wiiicli  the  light-keeper's 
cows  crop  a  scanty  ^lowtb  of  grass.  Tliu  westernmost  lieodland, 
upon  wliioh  are  some  ancient  gnives,  Kiiid  to  be  those  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  first  rvcorded  shipwreck  here,  n'sembli-s  Point  Allor- 
Uin,  —  it  being  a  lofty  clilf  of  gmvol  intcrmiscil  with  bowlders 
that  vary  in  size,  from  the  smullust  pebbles  to  those  weighing 
many  tuns.  It  is  ciintiniially  iTumliling  away  before  the  wear 
and  ttar  of  the  soiithesist  sidoH. 

The  light-keeper's  itssiileiioe  is  a  eomfortablu  inoJom  brick 
building  of  two  stories.  There  is,  or  iiithiT  was,  at  the  time  of 
tlio  winter's  visit  to  the  island,  an  old  stone  house  standing 
lliere  that  was  rt^mteil  to  be  of  great  age.  The  two  light^towers, 
built  of  uncut  (.'mnit;',  are  eiicli  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
ami  they  ai-e  ftiniislifMl  with  lenses  in  wliii'h  a  dozen  persons 
might  stand  eii!it  without  inconvenienee.     The  keepers  have  all 
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followed  the  sea.  Only  sailors  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
leapoDsibility  that  the  station  iiiiposea.  Oue  of  the  kee]>ers 
said  to  me —  and  habitual  care  is  stamped  upon  the  faces  of 
these  men  — "  We  know  how  eyes  may  be  strained  in  thick 
weather  at  sea  to  get  hold  of  the  ligLt ;  and  that  makes  iis  pain- 
fully ansious  to  keep  it  up  to  its  full  power,  especially  when 
frosts  or  sea-scud  dims  the  lantern ;  for  that  in  the  very  time 
when  minutes  count  for  hours  ou  board  ship." 

ANTHONY  THACHER'S   SHIPWRECK. 

The  story  of  how  Thacher's  Island  came  by  its  name  is  one  of 
tragical  interest,  and  is  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Anthony 
Thacher  to  his  brother  Peter,  first  printed  in  Increase  Mather's 
"  Remarkable  I'rovidences."  It  is  also  briefly  related  in  Win- 
throp's  "Journal,"  where  it  is  entered,  under,  the  year  of  its 
occurrence,  1635,  as  an  incident  of  the  awful  tempest  that  has 
thus  become  historical.  The  historian  Hubbard,  writing  long 
after  the  event,  saj-s  that  "the  like  was  never  in  this  place 
known  in  the  memory  of  man,  before  or  since."  On  the  land 
houses  were  overturned  and  unroofed,  the  corn  waa  beaten  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  harvest  nearly  ruined,  and  thousan<ls  of 
trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  broken  in  two  like  pipe-stems, 
or  twisted  off  like  withea,  so  that  the  effects  of  it  were  visible 
for  many  years  afterwards.  At  sea  its  results  were  no  less  ter- 
rible, the  tide  rising'  to  twenty  feet  on  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  being  then  kept  from  ebbing  in  its  iimnl  eiiurse  by  the 
extraordinary  violence  of  the  gale.  Of  the  many  disasters  sig- 
nalizing its  presence,  that  which  the  letter  relates  is  a  most 
graphic  episode.  It  would  be  nTi  iiijnstice  to  the  reader  not  to 
present  it  in  all  its  primitive  quaiiitness  of  form  and  style  as  a 
specimen  literary  composition  of  the  day.     Here  it  is; — 

I  must  turn  my  drowned  jieii  and  shaking  hand  to  inilitc  this  httyry 
of  Buch  sail  news  aa  never  hpfin'e  thin  hnpjiciicil  in  New  En^'lanil. 

There  was  a  leaKUc  of  perpeluid  frienilBbip  Initween  my  cousin 
Aveiy  and  myself,  ni-ver  to  forsMikc  each  olher  to  the  death,  but  to  be 
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rij  uf  each  other's  misery  or  welfiire,  as  also  of  habitation,  in 
the  tame  place.  Now  upon  our  arrtval  in  N«w  England  there  was 
an  uffer  made  unto  us.  My  cousin  Avery  was  invit»l  to  Marhle- 
hearl  to  be  their  pastor  in  due  time  ;  there  being  no  church  planted 
there  bh  yet,  but  a  towii  appointed  to  set  up  the  trade  of  fishing. 
Because  maiiy  there  (the  most  being  fishermen)  were  something 
loose  and  remiss  in  their  behavior,  my  cousin  Avery  was  unwilling  to 
go  thither ;  and  so  refusing,  we  went  to  Newbeiry,  intending  there 
to  sit  down.     But  bei:ig  ttoliuited  so  often  both  by  the  men  of  the 
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place  and  by  the  magiatmte-,  and  by  Jlr,  ditton,  and  most  of  the 
ministers,  who  idk^gcil  what  a  bt-ncfit  «e  might  W  1"  the  peojde  there, 
and  also  lo  the  country  and  com moii wealth,  nt  length  we  embraced 
it,  and  thither  cousioili'd  to  go.  Tli^y  of  .Mnrblpliead  forthwith  sent 
a  pinnace  fur  us  and  our  goods. 

We  emlmrkcl  at  Ipiiwii'b,  August  1 1,  l(i:l.'>.  with  our  families  and 
subslance. Imund  fnr  Marbli'liead.  we  Iming  in  all  iwcrily-threi^  souls,— 
viz.,  ..1..VM.  in  my  coHsi.iV  funnily,  seven  in  n.i.i...  and  one  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Eliot,  sometimes  of  New  Siinini.  mid  four  ni.irincrK.     the  next 
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momin};,  having  comnipnilei]  ourselves  to  God,  with  cheerful  heiirlB 
we  hoiateJ  sail.  But  tlie  Lord  suddenly  turned  our  cheerfulness  into 
mourning  and  laoientations.  For  on  the  14th  of  this  August,  163A, 
about  teii  at  night,  having  a  fresh  giile  of  wind,  our  sails,  being  old 
and  done,  were  split.  The  mariners,  because  that  it  was  night,  would 
not  put  to  new  snils,  but  resolved  to  cast  anchor  till  the  morning. 
But  before  daylight  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  so  mighty  a  Bt«nii, 
as  the  like  was  never  known  in  New  England  since  the  English 
came,  nor  in  the  memory  of  any  of  the  Indians.  It  was  so  furious, 
that  our  anchor  caiue  bonie.  Whereupon  the  mariners  let  ont  more 
cable,  which  at  lust  slipped  away.  Then  our  sailors  knew  uot  what 
to  do  ;  but  we  were  driven  before  the  wind  and  waves. 

My  cousin  and  I  perceived  our  danger,  [and]  solemnly  recom- 
mended ourselves  to  Ood,  the  Lord  both  of  earth  and  seas,  expecting 
with  every  wave  to  be  swallowed  up  and  cirenched  in  the  deeps. 
And  as  my  counin,  his  wife,  and  my  tender  batiea  sat  comforting  and 
cheering  one  the  other  in  the  Lonl  against  ghastly  death,  which  every 
moment  stared  us  in  the  face  nnil  nat  triumphing  upon  each  one's 
forehead,  we  were  by  the  viidence  of  the  waves  and  fury  of  the  winds 
(by  the  Lord's  permission)  lifte<l  up  upon  a  rock  between  two  high 
rocks,  yet  all  was  one  rock.  But  it  raged  with  the  stroke,  which 
came  into  the  piimace,  so  as  we  were  presently  up  to  our  middles  in 
water,  as  we  sat.  The  waves  came  furiously  and  violently  over  u^ 
and  against  us  ;  but  by  reason  of  tbe  rock's  proportion  could  not  lift 
ua  off,  but  beat  her  all  to  pieces.  Now  look  with  me  upon  our  dis- 
tress, and  consider  of  my  misery,  who  beheld  the  ship  broken,  the 
water  in  her  and  violently  overwhelming  us,  my  gnoils  and  provis- 
ions swimming  in  the  seas,  my  friends  almost  drowned,  and  mine 
own  poor  cbiMren  so  untimely  (if  I  may  so  term  it  without  offence) 
before  mine  eyes  drowned,  and  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  and  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  by  tlie  merciless  waves,  and  myself  ready 
to  aci;om[>any  tbem.  But  I  must  go  on  to  an  end  of  this  woful 
relation. 

In  the  same  room  whereas  be  sat,  the  master  of  the  pinnace,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  our  foremast  was  cut  down,  our  mainmast  broken 
in  three  pieces,  the  fore  part  of  the  pinnace  beat  away,  our  goods 
swimming  about  tbe  seas,  my  children  bewailing  me,  as  not  pitying 
themselves,  and  myself  bemoaning  them,  poor  souls,  whom  I  hail 
occasioned  to  fin'h  an  end  in  theii'  teiidcr  years,  whenas  they  could 
scarce  be  sensible  of  death, — and  so  likewise  my  cousin,  his  wife, 
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and  his  children  ;  and  both  of  ua  bewailing  each  odiet  in  our  Lord 
and  only  Saviour  JesUB  Christ,  in  whom  only  we  had  comfort  and 
cbeerfulnesa  ;  insomuch  that,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least  of  us, 
theie  was  not  one  screech  or  outcry  made  ;  but  all,  as  silent  sheep, 
were  contentedly  ntsolved  to  die  together  lovingly,  as  sinc«  our 
acquaintance  we  had  lived  t<^ther  friendly. 

Now  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  room  door,  with  my  body  in  the 
room,  when  lo!  one  of  the  sailors,  by  a  wave  being  washed  out  of  the 
pinnace,  was  gotten  in  again,  and  coming  into  the  cabin  room  over 
my  back,  cried  out,  "  We  are  all  cast  away.  The  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  I  I  have  been  washed  overboanl  into  the  sea,  and  am  gotten 
in  again."  His  speeches  made  me  look  forth.  And  looking  toward 
the  sea,  and  seeing  how  we  were,  I  turned  myself  to  my  cousin  and 
the  rest,  and  spake  these  words  :  "  O  cousin,  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
cast  us  here  between  two  rock^,  the  shore  not  far  from  us,  for  I  saw 
the  tops  of  trees  when  I  looked  forth."  Whei«upon  the  master  of 
the  pinnace,  looking  up  at  the  scuttle-hole  of  the  quarter-deck,  went 
out  at  it ;  but  I  never  saw  him  aft«rwai'd.  Then  he  that  had  been 
in  the  sea  went  out  again  by  me,  and  leaped  overboard  toward  the 
rocks,  whom  afterward  also  I  could  not  see. 

Now  none  were  left  in  the  bark  that  I  knew  or  saw,  hut  my  cousin, 
his  wife  and  children,  myiielf  and  mine,  and  his  maidservant.  But 
my  cousin  thought  I  would  have  Hed  ftom  him,  and  said  unto  nie  : 
"  0  cousin,  leave  us  not,  let  us  die  together  ; "  and  reached  forth  his 
hand  unto  me.  Then  I,  letting  go  my  son  Peter's  haud,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  said :  "  Cousin,  I  purpose  it  not.  Whither  shall  I  go  ? 
I  am  willing  ond  reaily  here  to  die  with  you  and  my  poor  children, 
(iod  be  merciful  to  us,  and  receive  un  Ui  himself  ! "  adding  these 
n-oril«:  "The  LonI  is  able  lo  help  and  deliver  us."  He  replied,  saying, 
"  Truth,  ctmsin  ;  but  what  bin  jileasure  iw,  we  know  not.  I  fear  we 
have  liecn  too  unthankful  for  fonuer  deliverances.  But  he  hath 
liromised  to  deliver  us  from  xin  and  condemnation,  and  to  bring  us 
safe  to  heaven  tlinmgli  the  all-sutljcii'nt  natisfiiction  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Thi.i,  therefore,  we  may  cliallenge  of  him."  To  which  I,  replying, 
s,.id,  "  That  is  all  the  deliverance  1  now  desire  and  expect" 

Which  wc)rds  I  had  no  scH.ucr  Rpokeii,  but  bv  a  mighty  wave  I  was, 
with  the  piece  of  the  hark,  washed  out  upon  part  of  the  rock,  where 
the  wave  left  nie  almost  drowned.  But  recovering  my  feet,  I  saw 
abijve  me  on  the  rock  my  daughter  Mar>-,  To  whom  I  had  no 
sooner  gotten,  but  my  cousin  Avury  and  bis  tUU-st  son  came  to  us, 
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b«ing  all  four  of  us  washed  out  by  one  aiid  the  same  wave.  We  went 
all  into  a  aiuuU  hale  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  whence  we  called  to  thow 
in  the  pinnace  to  come  unto  us,  aiipjKjsing  we  had  been  in  mora  safety 
than  they  were  in.  My  wife,  seting  u><  there,  was  crept  up  into  the 
scuttle  of  the  qHartcr-deuk,  to  come  unio  us.  But  pragently  came 
another  wave,  and  daubing  the  pinnace  all  to  pieces,  carried  my  wife 
away  in  the  scuttle  aa  ahe  was,  with  tlie  greater  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, unto  the  shore ;  where  she  was  cast  safely,  but  her  1^  were 
something  bruise<l.  And  much  timber  of  the  vessel  being  there  also 
cast,  she  was  some  time  before  she  could  get  away,  being  washed  by 
the  waves.  All  the  rest  that  were  in  the  bark  were  drowned  in  the 
merciless  seas.  We  four  by  that  wave  were  clean  swept  awny  from 
off  the  Kck  also  into  the  sea  ;  the  Lord,  in  one  instant  of  time,  dis- 
posing of  fifteen  souls  of  us  acconling  to  his  good  pleasure  and  will. 

His  pleasure  and  wonderful  great  mercy  to  n>e  was  thus.  Stand- 
ing on  the  rock,  as  before  you  heard,  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 
cousin,  and  bis  eldest  son,  looking  u[>on  and  talking  to  them  in  the 
bark,  whenas  we  were  by  that  mereiless  wave  washed  off  the  rock,  as 
before  you  heard,  God,  in  his  mercy,  catiswl  me  to  fall,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  wave,  flat  on  my  face  ;  for  my  foce  was  towanl  the  aca.  Inso- 
much, that  as  I  was  sliding  off  the  ruck  into  the  sea,  the  Loril  directed 
my  toes  into  a  joint  in  the  rock's  side,  as  also  the  tops  of  some  of  my 
fingers,  with  my  right  hand,  by  means  whereof,  the  wave  leaving  me, 
I  remained  so  hanging  on  the  rock,  only  my  head  above  the  water  ; 
when  on  the  left  haml  I  espie<l  a  board  or  plank  of  the  pinnace.  And 
as  I  was  reaching  out  my  left  band  to  lay  hold  on  it,  by  another  com- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  rock  1  was  washed  away  from  the  rock,  and 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves  was  driven  hither  and  thither  in  the 
seas  a  great  while,  and  had  many  dashes  against  the  rocks.  At  length, 
past  hopes  of  life,  and  weikried  in  body  and  spirits,  I  even  gave  over 
to  nature  ;  and  being  readj-  to  receive  in  the  waters  of  death,  I  lifteil 
up  both  my  heart  and  hands  to  the  Qod  of  heaven,  —  for  note,  I  ha>l 
my  senses  remaining  jierfeut  with  me  all  the  time  that  I  was  uiuler 
and  in  water,  —  wlio  at  that  instimt  lifte<l  my  head  above  the  top  of  the 
water,  that  so  I  might  breallie  without  any  hindrance  by  the  waters. 
I  stood  bolt  upright,  as  if  I  had  stood  upon  my  feet ;  but  I  felt  no 
bottom,  nor  had  any  footin)^  for  to  stand  upon  but  the  waters. 

While  I  was  thus  aliow  the  water,  I  saw  liy  me  a  piece  of  the  mast, 
as  I  suppose,  a1>out  three  foot  long,  which  I  la1)orcd  to  catch  into  my 
arms.     But  suddenly  I  was  overwhelmed  with  water,  and  driven  to 
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uiid  froAgtiiii,  otid  at  lost  I  felt  the  ground  willi  my  rigbt  foot.  WheD 
iniDiediiitely,  whilst  I  was  thus  grovelling  on  my  face,  I,  presently 
recovering  my  feet,  was  in  the  water  up  to  my  brenst,  and  through 
God's  great  mercy  had  my  face  unto  the  shore,  and  not  to  the  sea.  I 
made  haste  to  get  out,  but  was  thrown  down  on  my  hands  with  the 
waves,  and  so  with  safety  crept  to  the  dry  shore,  where,  blessing 
Ood,  I  tamed  about  to  look  for  my  children  and  friends,  hut  Baw 
neither,  nor  any  part  of  the  pinnace,  where  I  left  theiu,  as  I  supposed. 
But  I  saw  my  wife,  about  a  bntt  length  from  me,  getting  heraelF  forth 
from  amongst  the  timber  of  the  broken  bark ;  but  before  I  could  get 
unto  her,  she  was  gotten  to  the  shore.  I  was  in  the  water,  after  I 
woe  washed  from  the  rock,  before  1  come  to  the  shore,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least. 

When  we  were  come  each  to  other,  we  went  and  sat  under  the 
bank.  But  fear  of  the  sens'  roaring,  and  our  cohiuess,  would  not 
suffer  us  there  to  remain.  But  we  went  up  into  the  land,  and  sat  us 
down  under  a  ceilar-tree,  which  the  wind  bad  thrown  down,  where 
we  sat  about  an  hour,  almost  dead  with  cold.  But  now  the  storm 
was  broken  up,  ond  the  wind  was  calm  ;  but  the  sea  remained  lough 
Olid  ffflrful  to  us.  My  legs  were  much  bruised,  and  so  w  as  my  head. 
Other  hurt  had  I  none,  neither  hiul  1  taki  n  in  niULh  quantity  of 
water.  But  my  heart  would  not  let  me  sit  still  anj  longer  [  but  I 
would  go  to  see  if  any  more  were  gotten  to  the  land  m  >«fety,  espe- 
cially hoping  to  have  met  with  some  of  m\  o«  n  pour  children ;  but  I 
could  lind  none,  neither  dead  nor  yit  living 

Vou  condole  with  mo  my  miiK!ne!t,  who  now  began  to  consider  of 
niy  losses.  Now  came  to  my  T«niembrancc  the  time  and  manner  how 
and  when  I  last  saw  and  left  my  diiUlren  and  friends.  One  was 
severed  from  me  sitting  on  the  rock  at  my  feet,  the  other  three  in  the 
pinnace  ;  my  little  liulw;  (ah,  poor  Peler!)  sitting  in  his  sister  Edith's 
arras,  who  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power  sheltered  him  from  the 
waters  ;  my  piwr  William  standing  clone  uiilo  them,  all  three  of  them 
looking  ruefully  on  me  on  the  rock,  their  very  countenances  calling 
unto  me  to  help  them ;  whom  I  could  not  go  unto,  neither  could  they 
come  at  me,  neither  would  the  merciless  waves  afford  me  space  or 
lime  to  use  any  means  at  nil,  either  to  help  them  or  myself.  Oh,  I 
jet  see  their  cheeks,  jioor  silent  lambs,  pleading  pity  and  help  at  my 
hands.  Then,  on  the  other  fide,  to  coiisidcr  the  loss  of  my  dear 
friends,  with  the  s[Kjiling  .'wkI  lo-s  of  all  our  u'l'xls  •'"id  provisions, 
myself  east  upon  an  unknown  land,  in  a  wilderness,  I  know  not 
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where  nor  how  to  get  thciii;!'.  Tlicii  it  came  to  my  mind  how  I  bod 
occasioned  the  ikuth  of  my  cliililreii,  who  CHiiwod  them  to  leave  their 
native  laixl,  who  might  have  left  them  there,  yea,  and  might  have 
Bent  some  of  tliuni  back  again,  ami  uont  me  nothing.  These  and  such 
like  thoughts  do  press  down  my  hciivy  heart  very  much. 

But  1  muat  let  this  po^s,  and  will  proceed  on  in  the  relation  of 
Qod's  goodness  unto  me  iu  tliat  de^tvlate  island,  on  which  I  was  cost. 
I  and  my  wife  were  almost  nuked,  lioth  of  us,  and  wet  and  cold  even 
unto  death.  1  founil  a  i!napHai:k  uuit  on  the  shore,  iti  winch  I  liad  a 
steel,  and  flint,  and  powdei'-huni.  Going  farther,  I  found  a  drowned 
goat  i  then  I  found  a  hat,  and  luy  sun  Williiuii's  coat,  both  which 
I  put  on.  My  wife  found  one  of  her  jietticinitH,  which  she  put  on.  I 
found  also  two  cheeses  and  some  Uutltr  driven  ashore.  Thus  the 
Lord  sent  us  Kome  clothes  to  put  nn,  and  food  to  sustain  onr  new 
lives;  which  uc  had  lately  given  unto  us,  n:id  means  also  to  make 
fire  ;  for  in  a  horn  I  had  some  guiijHiwiler,  which,  to  mine  own,  and 
since  to  other  iiieii'e  adminitiun,  wius  dry.  So  taking  a  piece  of  my 
wife's  neckcloth  whii'h  1  dvied  in  (he  sun,  I  Hti-uck  fii-e,  and  bo  dried 
and  warmed  onr  wet  ]>iKlies  ;  and  then  skinned  the  goat,  and  having 
found  a  small  hrasit  [Kit,  we  Ixiilcd  some  of  her.  Uur  drink  was 
hrackiiih  water  ;  breiul  we  huil  none. 

There  we  remained  until  the  Monday  following;  when,  'about 
three  of  the  cluck  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  hoat  lliut  came  that  way,  we 
went  otr  that  desolate  island,  which  I  named  after  my  name,  Thacher's 
Woe,  and  the  rock,  Avery  his  Fall,  to  the  end  that  their  fall  and  loss, 
and  mine  own,  might  he  hail  in  ])erpetual  n!nicmliranc«.  In  the  isle 
lieth  bnried  the  Wly  of  my  cmi»in'B  eldest  daughter,  whom  I  found 
dead  on  the  slion-.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  in  the  afternoon,  we 
arrivwl  at  Mtiihlehuail. 

Such  an  event  would  naturally  have  iti  poetic  pendant.  The 
simple  pnthoa  of  the  prose  narrative  may  now  be  conttnsteil 
with  the  chaste  l)ea«ty  of  Wliittier's  "  Swan  Song  of  Parson 
Avery,"  which  turns  upon  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  swim 
pours  forth  its  expiring  breath  in  song. 
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THE  SWAN   SONG  OF  PARSON  AVERY. 

J.    a.  WltlTTIBB. 

Whek  the  reaper's  task  was  eiidiHl,  and  tba  rommer  wearii^  lute, 
Pnreuii  Avi-ry  sailed  from  Nen-biiry,  with  bia  wife  and  diildren 

Dropping  down  the  river-harbor  in  Ibe  ebullop  "Watcli  and  Wait." 


All  dujr  they  euiled  :  at  nigblfiill  tbi;  plrauunt  luud-bnteze  died, 
The  blackening  sky,  at  niidiiiglit,  itx  starry  lights  denied. 

And  fttr  and  low  the  thunder  uf  teniiKtst  pruphesied ! 

All  at  once  llie  ^Teiil  cluud  piirti'd,  liki;  a  luilatn  drawn  aside, 
Til  l(t!  duwn  [lie  tuivh  iif  lightning  nn  tbi^  tcrriir  I'ar  and  wide  ; 
Anil  thu  thundur  and  the  wbirlwind  tc^'etbcr  emote  the  tide. 

There  wax  wiiiling  in  Ihe  sliullop,  wiimiin'H  wiiil  ami  nian'H  despair, 
A  CTUoli  1)1'  liniiking  tinibeiv  »n  lliu  rcH^kn  t»>  Hhaq>  and  bare, 
And,  tlimugli  it  idl,  till:  nninnnr  iif  Futbi'i*  Avery's  prayer. 


"  In  this  niKlit  of  dwilli  I  i:h(illen(;e  the  prcniiiBO  of  tby  word  !  — 
Let  me  see  the  great  wJvatioii  of  wliiuh  mine  i.>ars  have  heard!  — 
Lei  me  juiks  from  hciii'e  furgiveii,  through  tile  grace  of  Christ,  ■ 
Lonl  1 " 


When  (lie  Christiim  sings  liis  deiitli-soiig,  all  the  lifltening  bearens 

And  the  ungeln,  leanin<;  over  llii:  wnlls  of  i-rysliit,  hear 

1I..W  the  note.-  sn  faint  and  bnikc-n  swell  1.)  nin-i.'  in  God's  ear. 

The  ear  of  OikI  was  iijHin  t.)  his  si'iVHiifs  hisl  rei)nest ; 

Am  (he  Blronu  wave  swept  him  d.iwiiwiml  tlie  sweet  hymn  upward 

pres,iHl, 
And  (lie  soul  uf  Katliur  Aveiy  went,  singing,  to  its  i^st. 
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THE  fotol  year  1692,  in  wliich  the  nitchcraft  terrorism  so 
thuroughly  permeatcil  things  muudane,  has  one  ludicrous 
chapter  to  redeem  it  from  utter  fatuity. 

It  is  gravely  told  in  the  "  Msgnalia  Christi "  of  Cotton  Hatber, 
and  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Iteverend  John  Emerson,  of  Glou- 
(»:ster,  how  a  number  of  rollicking  apparitions,  dressed  like  gentle- 
men, in  white  waistcoats  and  breeches,  kept  that  and  tbe  neigh- 
boring towns  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and  alarm  for  a 
wliole  fortnight  together.  And  neither  of  the  reverend  persona 
named  seems  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  that  these  unaccouut' 
able  molestations  were  caused  by  the  Devil  and  his  agents  in 
propria  pertona,  who  took  the  human  form  for  the  better  exe- 
cution of  their  deep  design.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  that  de- 
sign was.  The  spectres,  if  such  they  were,  —  and  as  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  us  to  doubt,  —  appear  to  have  been  a  harm- 
less sort  of  folk  enough,  for  they  did  no  injury  either  to  the  per- 
Boua  or  tbe  pro[)erty  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  laying  their  natural 
propensities  under  a  commendable  reatraint.  But  tbe  fact  that 
tliey  were  spirits,  and  no  ordinary  spirits  at  that,  being  so  con- 
fidently vouched  for,  and  by  such  high  authority  on  such  mat- 
ters as  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  would  acem  to  dispose  of  all  doubt 
upon  tbe  subject.  Should  any,  however,  remain  iu  the  reader's 
mind  after  perusing  the  following  account,  be  is  reminded  that 
what  he  baa  reail  is  the  sworn  evidence  of  men  who  actually 
fought  with,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  disgracefully  routed 
and  drove  tbe  invading  demons  before  tbcni  into  dark  swamj>s 
and  thickets.  These  witnesacs  are  all  persons  of  character  and 
credibility.  Moreover,  their  testimony  remains  unshaken  by  any 
subsequent  revelations  to  this  day,  Tbe  reader  may  therefore 
depend  upon  the  authoritative  character  of  tbe  narrative. 
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In  the  midaummer  time,  in  the  year  1692,  of  fatal  memoiy, 
Ebeiiozer  Babson,  a  sturdy  yeoman  of  Cape  Aud,  with  the  rest 
of  his  family,  almost  every  night  heard  noises  as  if  some  persons 
were  walking  or  running  hither  and  thither  alx)ut  the  house. 
He  being  out  late  one  night,  when  returuing  liome  saw  two  men 
come  out  of  his  own  door,  and  then  at  siglit  of  him  run  swiftly 
from  the  end  of  the  houae  into  the  adjoining  cornfield.  Going 
in,  be  immediately  questioned  his  family  concerning  these 
strange  visitors.  They  promptly  replied  that  no  one  at  all  bad 
been  there  during  his  absence.  Staggered  by  this  denial,  but 
being  withal  a  very  resolute,  stout-hearted  nian,  Babeon  seized 
his  gun  and  went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  intruders.  When  he  had 
gone  a  little  way  from  the  house,  he  saw  the  same  men  suddenly 
start  up  from  behind  a  log  and  run  into  a  swamp  that  was  near 
by.  He  also  overheard  one  say  to  the  other,  "  Tlie  man  of  the 
house  is  now  come,  else  we  miyht  have  tuken  the  house."  Then 
he  lost  sight  of  them. 

Upon  this,  ('xpccting  an  immeiliato  attack,  the  whole  family 
rose  in  constertiatten,  and  went  with  all  baste  to  the  nearest 
garrison,  wliich  was  only  a  short  distance  oil".  They  had  only 
just  entered  it  when  they  heanl  lieavy  footfalls,  as  if  a  number 
of  men  were  trampling  on  the  ground  around  it.  Then  Babson 
again  took  his  gun  and  mn  out,  and  lie  again  saw  the  two  men 
running  away  down  the  bill  into  the  awamp.  By  this  time 
no  one  doubted  that  they  were  threatened  with  an  Indian  for- 
ray,  that  these  men  were  the  enemy's  scouts,  and  that  the 
danger  was  imminent. 

The  next  night  but  one,  Babson,  for  the  third  time,  saw  two 
men,  who  he  tJiought  looked  like  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing a  bright  gun,  such  as  the  French  Canadians  used,  slung  on 
his  back.  Both  of  them  started  towarib  bim  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  ;  but  Babson,  taking  to  his  heels,  made  good  his  escape 
into  the  garrison,  aud  go  eluded  them.  When  be  had  got  safely 
in,  the  noise  of  men  moving  about  on  the  outside  was  again 
distinctly  heard.  Nut  long  after  these  stmni^e  things  had  taken 
place,  Babson,  with  another  man,  named  John  Brown,  saw  three 
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men  (tlio  number,  like  Falatafl's  men  in  buckram,  had  now  in- 
creoseil  to  three),  whom  they  trie<l  hard  to  get  a  shot  at,  but  did 
not,  owing  to  the  Btmngers'  dodging  about  in  so  lively  a  manner 
tliat  they  could  not  tnke  aim.  For  two  or  three  ni<,']its  thew 
mtn,  or  deviln  in  the  form  of  men,  continued  to  ap])ear  in  the 
name  mysterious  wny,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  Capo  men 
nut  into  a  wild-gooao  thaao  after  tliem.  On  July  14,  Dnbson, 
Brown,  and  all  the  garrison  snw  within  gunshot  of  tlicni  lialf-a- 
dozen  men,  wliom  tliey  supposed  to  bo  reconnoitring,  or  trying 


i  SOETIE  LPON 


to  decoy  them  into  an  ambush  Tht  brave  garrison  at  once 
aalhtd  out  in  hot  pursuit  ISabson,  who  seems  to  liave  ever 
sought  the  forefront  of  battle,  presently  overtook  two  of  the 
skulking  ttgidiond-,  took  ^-ood  aim,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  but 
his  trusty  gun  missed  lire,  and  they  got  away  and  Lid  thera- 
Btlvos  among  the  bushes  He  then  tailed  out  to  his  comrades, 
who  immediately  answered,  "Here  they  are!  here  they  are!" 
when  Bahson,  running  tt  meet  them,  saw  three  men  atcaling  out 
of  the  Biraiup  suh  bj  side  Bringing  Ins  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
nith  sure  aim  tins  time  he  tired ,  when  all  three  foil  as  if  shot. 
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Almost  beside  himself,  Babson  cried  out  to  his  cooipaniona  that 
he  had  killed  tliree.  But  when  he  was  come  nearly  up  to  the 
supposed  dead  men,  tliey  all  rose  up  and  run  away,  apparently 
without  hurt  or  wound  of  any  kind.  Indeed  one  of  them  gave 
Bahson  a  shot  in  return  (or  hia  own,  the  bullet  narrowly  miss- 
ing him,  and  buiying  itself  iu  a  tree,  from  which  it  waa  after- 
ward dug  out,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  the  combat.  Babson 
thinking  this  warm  work,  took  refuge  behind  a  tree  and  reloaded. 
Ttien,  his  comrades  having  joined  him,  they  all  cliatged  together 
upon  the  spot  where  tlio  fugitives  lay  concealed.  Again  the 
apectres  started  up  before  their  eyes  and  ran,  "  every  man  his 
way."  One,  however,  they  surrounded  and  hemmed  in,  and 
Babson,  getting  a  fair  shot  at  him,  saw  him  drop.  But  when 
search  was  made,  the  dead  body  had  vanislied.  After  a  fruit- 
less hunt,  during  which  the  dtout-hcarlcd  Colonists  heard  a  loud 
talking  going  on  in  the  swiinip,  in  some  outlandish  jargon  they 
could  not  unilerstund  a  word  of,  they  returned,  crestfallen  and 
half  dead  with  fatigue,  to  the  garrison,  iu  onler  to  report  their 
ill-success.  Biit  no  sooner  were  they  back  there,  than  they  saw 
more  men  skulking  among  the  bu^hei  who  prudently  kept  out 
fgu    1    t      "Wl    t       11   t    II  1 

11     u     t  m  in  t    U  I  t    t,  to  the  Iiarbor  in 

1     to  "1      tl     al  n    tl         ft  t  1     bt&l  by  any  one 
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t        f     I  re  1    t      t  b  rt  1  flesh  ami  blood, 

t         f  the  garrison  went 

uj        t  of  an  orchard, 
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I  1        they  stood  the 
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It  HOW  being  cleat  that  the  strange  visitois  buro  a  charmed 
life,  und  tbat  tlie  Cape  was  ia  great  [>eril  from  tliis  diabolical 
iuvasion,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could  foresee,  the  aid  of  the 
Burrouuding  towua  was  invoked  in  this  truly  alarming  crisis. 
A  reinforcement  of  sixty  men  from  Ipswich,  led  by  Captain  Ap- 
pleton,  coming  promptly  to  the  rescue,  gave  the  ganiaon  much 
eneouragement,  beleaguered  round  as  tliey  were  by  the  Powers 
of  Darkness,  against  which  lead  and  steel  were  of  no  mure  effect 
than  Bnowballs  or  ruahee  would  have  been.  For  a  fortnight 
they  had  been  kept  in  continual  alarm,  night  and  day.  The 
infernal  visitants  showed  themselves  first  in  one  place  and  then 
in  another,  to  draw  out  and  hanus  them,  until  it  foomaii  seemed 
lurking  in  every  bush.  Though  rejie^itedly  shot  at,  none  could 
be  killed.  They  threw  stones,  beat  upon  barns  with  clubs,  and 
otherwise  acted  more  in  the  spirit  of  diabolical  revelry  than  as 
if  actuated  by  any  deadlier  piiqiose.  They  moved  about  the 
swamps  without  leaving  any  tracks,  like  ordinary  beings.  In 
short,  it  was  evident  that  such  adversaries  as  these  were,  must 
be  fought  with  other  wcaimnH  besides  matchlocks  and  broad- 
swords ;  consequently  a  strange  fear  fell  iijwn  the  Capo. 

Finally  tliey  became  still  more  insolently  bold,  and  so  far 
from  showing  the  same  cowardly  disposition  to  take  to  their 
heels  whenever  they  were  chased,  they  now  treated  their  pur- 
suers with  open  contempt.  For  instance,  seeing  three  of  the 
unknown  approaching  him  one  morning,  walking  slowly  and 
apparently  unmindful  of  any  danger,  Bahson  ensconced  himself 
behind  some  bushes  to  lie  in  wait  for  them.  IIo  hold  his  fire 
until  they  were  come  within  a  stone's  tlirow  before  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  But  to  his  unspeakable  dismay  his  gun  flasheil  in 
the  ]ian,  though  he  re]M!!itedly  snajipcd  it  at  the  phantoms,  who 
took  no  other  notice  of  him  tlian  to  give  him  a  disdainful  look 
as  they  walked  by.  Yet  ho  soon  afk'rwanl  snapped  the  same 
i;un  several  timi's  in  succession,  and  it  never  once  niisseil  fire. 
The  goblins  had  charmei]  it ! 

It  being  settled  that  these  insults  procee<lcd  from  spectres,  and 
not  from  beings  who  were  vulnerable  to  weapons  of  mortal  make, 
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tliB  une<|ual  iroiitest  was  abaniloned.  When  this  was  done,  the 
demons'  oecupatiuii  being  gone,  they  too  disappeared. 

It  stiuuld  be  said  in  cocicliisioii,  nad  oa  the  same  authority 
as  that  to  which  we  owe  the  usmtiou,  that  the  most  conserro- 
tive  minds  regarded  these  occarrences  aa  a  part  of  the  descent 
from  the  Invisible  world  then  menacing  the  ]>eace  of  the  Colony, 
and  threatening  the  churches  therein  with  irretrievable  disaster. 

The  poetic  version  of  this  legend  0[M!ua  witli  a  glim[>se  of  the 
scene  that  id  itself  worth  a  whole  chapter  of  description.  Wo 
arc  then  introduced  to  the  Uoionial  garrison- house,  rudely  but 
stiongly  built,  to  protect  the  settlers  from  their  savage  foes,  and 
to  its  valiant  defenders,  who  with  their  useleas  anus  in  their 
hands  await  in  dread  the  assault  of  the  demons.  Mr.  Whittier, 
be  it  said,  is  seldom  happier  than  when  dealing  with  the  legend- 
ary lore  extracted  from  the  old  clironiclcs.  In  him  the  spirit 
of  an  nnti'innry  and  the  feoling  of  the  poet  exist  in  as  amiable 
fellowship  OS  they  did  in  iSir  Wnlti.T  Scott,  who  ransacked  the 
legends  of  Scotland  for  liis  tales  in  ]iroso  or  verse. 

THE  GARRISON   OF  CAPE   ANN. 

J.    0.    WHITTIER. 

Where  the  aeu-wuvea  batk  and  forwanl,  hnarse  with  rolling  pebbles, 

Tlie  gnniMui-houM!  stood  watehin'f  on  tlii^  ;,'iiiv  rocks  of  Caiic  Ann  j 

On  its  windy  site  uplifting  gableii  niof  ami  imlisaiic. 

And  rougli  walls  of  unhewn  liiulier  with  the  niimidighl  owrkiil. 

Befoiv  the  diM!]i-inoutli«l  chimney,  ilindy  lit  by  dying  l>rands, 
Twenty  wildicrs  snt  mid  waited,  with  their  niuskelM  in  their  hHndii ; 
On  t)ic  nnnuh-lieH-ii  imken  liilile  the  venison  liaimrh  wiis  shared, 
And  llio  ])ewti-r  Ijiiikanl  liivlva  slciwly  nnin.l  rwiii  I»!H1>1  to  beard. 

But  their  voices  nank  yet  Imver,  siuik  to  hii^ky  tnni-s  of  fear, 
A"  thi-y  simke  nf  present  tokens  .if  llie  powers  i,f  ,-vil  near ; 
Of  a  siKHtnd  Jiosl,  .k-fvins  stniki'  of  sti*l  oiid  ahii  nf  ^-mi  ; 
Never  vet  van  linll  to  slnv  them  in  the  mould  iif  oKirtuls  mn  1 
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Hiilnight  came ;  from  out  the  forent  moved  a  doikj  mass  that  M>on 
Grew  U)  warriors,  plumed  and  painted,  grimly  marching  in  the  moo 

"  GhiwtB  or  witcbea,"  said  the  i-aptuiu,  "  tbua  1  foil  the  Evil  One  1 " 
And  he  rammed  a  silver  liuttoii,  from  his  doublet,  down  his  gun. 


"  God  presen'e  us  ! "  wiid  the  ca|)tain  ;  "  never  mortal  foei  were  there ; 
They  liave  vanished  with  their  leader,  Priiice  and  Power  of  the  air ! 
Lay  aside  your  useless  weapons  ;  skill  and  prowess  naught  avail ; 
They  whu  du  the  Devil's  service  wear  their  master's  coat  of  mail .' " 

So  the  night  grew  near  to  cock-crow,  when  again  a  warning  call 
Koiised  the  score  of  weary  soldiers  watching  round  the  dlisky  hall  ; 
And  they  looked  to  flint  and  priming,  and  they  longed  for  hre^  of 

But  the  captain  closed  his  Bible :    "  Let  us  cense  from  man,  and 
pray  ! " 

To  the  men  who  went  before  us,  all  the  unseen  powers  seemed  near. 
And  their  nteailfast  ntrength  of  courage  struck  its  roots  In  holy  fear. 
Every  hand  forsook  the  musket,  every  head  was  bowed  and  hare. 
Every  stout  knee  jiressed  Ihe  flagstones,  as  the  captain  led  in  prayer. 

Ceaaed  thereat  the  mystic  marching  of  the  spectres  round  the  wall, 
But  a  aounit  abfaorreil,  unearthly,  smote  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all,  — 
Howls  of  rage  and  shrieks  of  anguish !   Never  after  mortal  man 
Saw  the  ghostly  leaguers  marching  round  the  blockhouse  of  Cape 

Ann. 
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WR  can  easily  hring  the  age  of  credidity  as  iiir  forward  as 
the  middle  of  the  kst  century,  by  means  of  a  local 
legend  in  which  mediipval  superstition  respecting  witches  sur- 
viTcs  in  full  vigor.  Tiie  test  of  the  silver  bullet  recalls  the 
weird  incantation  scene  in  "  Der  Freischiitit,"  and  all  the  deraou 
lore  associated  with  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Hartz. 
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There  was  a  reputed  witch  by  tbo  name  of  Mn^ret  Weeeoii, 
and  fftmiliarly  known  by  the  nume  of  "Old  Mt^,"  who  oiico 
resided  in  Gloucester.  After  having  been  for  many  years  the 
object  of  Buperatitious  curiosity  and  dread  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape,  she  at  length  came  to  her  end  in  the  following  stiange 
and  mysteriouB  manner.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  victorious 
siege  of  Louishurg  by  the  Colonial  troops  in  1745,  two  soldiers 
of  the  Massachusetts  line  belonging  to  tiluucuster  happened  to 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  movements  of  a  crow  that 
kept  hovering  over  them.  They  threw  stones,  and  then  fired 
their  muskets  at  it,  but  could  neither  touch  nor  terrify  it ;  the 
bird  still  continued  flying  round  them  and  cawing  horribly  in 
their  ears.  At  length  it  occurred  to  one  of  them  that  it  might 
be  Old  Meg.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  bis  comrade ; 
and  OS  nothing  but  silver  was  believed  to  have  any  power  to 
injure  a  witch,  they  cut  the  silviT  buttons  off  from  their  uni- 
form coats  and  discharged  them  at  the  crow.  The  oxi>eriment 
succeeded.  At  the  fireit  shot  they  broke  its  Ic^' ;  at  the  second 
it  fell  dead  at  tla-ir  feet.  When  they  rctumcil  to  (.Jloucester, 
they  learned  that  Old  ^leg  had  broken  her  leg  while  walking 
by  the  fort  ill  that  place  at  the  precise  time  when  they  had  shot 
and  killed  the  crow  live  huiidrcl  miles  ilistant ;  after  lingering 
for  a  while  in  great  agony  she  died.  And  now  comes  the  sin- 
gular part  of  the  story ;  for  upon  examining  her  fracture<l  limb, 
the  identical  silvi-r  buttons  which  the  aohliers  had  fireil  from 
tlioir  muskets  umicr  the  walls  of  T^nishnrp'  were  extracted  from 
the  flesh.  Tiie  Kt..ry  of  Old  Meg  wiis  long  familiariy  told  in 
Ciloucester,  altliough  the  credulity  which  once  received  it  aa 
solemn  truth  Jins  nearly,  if  not  rjuit".',  jiHssed  away,  says  the 
Kcverend  Charles  \V.  Uphani,  who  makes  tlie  statement  ao 
lately  ns  18.12.  It  has,  however,  In^en  reproeluced  among  the 
sober  reconls  of  foot  contained  in  Mr.  Bubson's  "  History  of 
Gloucester." 


AN   ESCAPE  FKOM   PIKATEB. 


AN  ESCAPE  FROM  PIRATES. 

ACCORDING  to  the  historian  ThucyOides,  the  Greeks  were 
the  firet  pirates.  Tlie  ancient  (loets  tell  us  that  those 
who  sailed  along  the  coaata  in  quest  of  ])rey  were  everywhere 
accosted  with  the  cjuestion,  "  wlu;ther  they  were  pirates,"  not  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  but  of  honor.  So  also  the  vikings  of  the 
North  were  little  less  than  corsairs,  whoso  valiant  deeds  of  anus, 
and  whose  adventurous  voyages  to  distant  lands,  celebrated  in 
their  sagas,  were  cenceived  and  performcii  with  no  nobler  pur- 
pose than  robbery. 

But  the  modern  pirate  had  neither  the  mde  sense  of  honor 
nor  the  chivalrous  notions  of  warfare  distinguishing  his  ancient 
prototype.  He  was  simply  a  robber  and  a.  murderer,  bidding  all 
honest  traders  to  "stand  and  deliver"  liko  the  aquatic  higliway- 
man  tliat  he  was.  Kven  the  luildcst-manncretl  mau  among  them 
"  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat "  was  no  more  than 
this  ;  while  the  majority  were  Wings  htted  by  nature  for  a  career 
of  crime,  tlie  hare  recital  of  which  makes  us  shudder. 

During  the  first  ijuarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  our  own 
seas  swarmeil  witli  tlieso  freebooters,  whose  depredations  upon 
our  cominereo  are  tiie  theme  of  some  of  the  most  startling  epi- 
sodiis  preserved  in  the  whole  unnals  of  pii'acy.  Blackl>earil,  Low, 
and  Phillips  stand  pre-eminent  at  tlie  head  of  this  black  list. 
It  is  with  the  last  that  our  story  has  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  his  last  [liriitieal  cruise,  during  which  lie 
swept  the  coast  from  Jainaiwi  to  Xew  found  land,  Phillips  fell  in 
with  and  captured  the  sloop  "Dol|diin,"  Aurirew  Ilarradcn, 
master,  Iielonging  to  Cape  Ann,  The  "  Dolpliiu,"  lieing  a  bet- 
ter vessel  than  bis  own,  the  pirate  tmnafi'ireil  his  Mack  Hug  to 
her,  sending  the  crew  away  in  another  of  his  prices.  Captain 
Hamtden  was,  however,  dotiiined  a  prisoner  on  board  his  owr 
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vessel.  Two  of  the  pimte  crew,  Joliii  Fillniore,  of  Ipswich,  and 
Edward  Ctieesman  were  lueu  whom  Pljillips  luut  taken  out  of 
the  ships  that  he  liad  plundered  luid  pressed  iiitu  his  service, 
thus  making  them  piratea  against  thi'ir  will.  Being  fuuud  use- 
ful, CheesmaD  had  been  proQioted  to  the  jiost  of  ship's  cari>eiiter 
shortly  before  the  "  Dolpliiii"  was  captuml.  Hutli  lio  aud  Fill- 
more,  however,  wore  bravo  young  fuUows,  and  both  had  fully 
determiued,  coiue  what  might,  to  take  the  linit  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  of  escaping  from  I'liillips*  clutches ;  but  the 
jealous  watchfulness  of  the  older  pir.ites  was  sueh  that  they 
could  get  no  opportunity  of  talking  to  each  other  alwiit  wjiat 
was  in  their  minds,  except  when  feigning  t<.>  be  asleep,  or  when 
pretending  to  play  at  i-ards  together.  Hut  by  stealth  they  at 
length  ciimo  to  an  understanding. 

To  Captiun  HaiTiiden  these  two  |)resently  hroached  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  linding  liini  rcaily  and  willing  to  strike  a  blow  for  tho 
recovery  of  his  vc;msp1  ami  his  Hlierty,  they  with  four  confeder- 
ates, who  were  aliTady  jilcdged  to  stind  hy  them,  lise.1  the  day 
and  the  hour  for  milking  tliu  haitardous  attempt. 

When  the  iippriinttid  hour  of  noon  had  arrived,  Cheesman,  the 
leader,  with  Fillmore  and  Hamuleii,  were  on  dei^k,  as  also  were 
Nut,  the  master  of  the  "  Dolphin,"  a  fellow  of  groat  strength 
and  courage,  the  boatswain,  and  some  others  'if  tjje  pirate  crow. 
But  of  all  on  lH)aiil,  Nut  and  the  Ixialswain  were  tho  two  whom 
the  conspimtors  most  feared  to  encounter.  (Jheesman,  however, 
promised  to  take  care  of  the  maskir  if  ihe  others  would  attend 
to  the  boatswain.  Xo  firearms  were  t<i  l>e  used.  The  attack 
was  to  be  suddenly  made,  and  possession  of  the  deck  to  be 
gained,  liefure  the  alarm  should  spivad  bi-Iow. 

Cheesman,  having  left  his  workhig  tools  on  the  deck,  as  if  ho 
were  going  to  use  them  about  the  vewej,  walked  aft  to  begin 
with  the  master  ;  hut  seeing  siimo  signs  of  timidity  in  Harra<Ien, 
he  eame  back,  gave  him  and  Jiis  mates  a  dnnn  of  brandy  each, 
drinking  to  the  boatawuin  and  tlie  lUiistiT  the  toast,  "To  our 
ne\t  merry-meeting."  He  then  t.>i>k  ,i  tnzn  nji  and  down  the 
deek  with  Xut,  in  order  to  occupy  the  piratt'.-i  attention,  while 
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Fillmore,  aa  if  in  sport,  picked  up  tbe  carpenter's  axe  from  where 
it  was  lyiDg,  aud  began  to  twirl  it  atouad  on  the  point. 

This  was  tlio  aignul  agreed  upon.  Cheesmaii  instantly  grap- 
pled with  tlio  master,  and,  being  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  after 
a  brief  struggle  pitciied  bim  over  tlie  side  into  the  sea.  Fill- 
more, nisliing  iiiKin  the  boatswain,  with  one  blow  of  tbe  axe 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  deck.  The  nuiau  of  the  scuffle  brought 
tbe  pirate  cbicf  on  deck  ;  but  Clieesmon  quickly  disabled  him 
with  a  blow  from  tbe  carpenter's  mallet,  which  fractured  his  jaw- 
bone. Having  armed  himself  with  an  adze,  Harraden  then 
sprang  upon  Phillips  with  his  uplifted  weapon ;  but  tbe  gunner 
of  the  pirate  interposing  between  them,  Chceaman  tripped  up 
bis  becls,  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  a  confederate,  who 
flung  bim  ox-erboard,  aflor  the  master.  Harradcn  then  finished 
with  Phillips. 

Tlie  conspinitors  timn  jum]>ed  into  the  liold  and  fell  upon 
the  quartermaster,  who  was  the  only  officer  remaining  aHve ; 
when  a  young  lad  on  board  ]deaded  ao  earnestly  for  hia  life  that 
he  was  spared.  The  rest  of  the  pirate  crew  being  securely  put 
in  irons,  the  vessel  was  steered  directly  for  Boston,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  3d  of  May,  1 724,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people  of 
the  province.  Two  of  the  PimtflS,  Archer,  the  quartermaster, 
anil  William  White,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Fill- 
more, Cheesman,  and  their  confederates  were  honorably  acquit- 
ted. John  Fillmore,  the  pirate  in  spite  of  himself,  was  the 
great-grandtather  of  the  thirteenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 


NORMAN'S  WOE. 

TOUCHING  the  name  of  the  rock  enllod  Norraan'a  Woe. 
little  more  is  known  than  that  Goodman  Norman  and  his 
sun  were  among  the  tirat  to  settle  hen; ;  and  it  ia  tbeiofore  as- 
sumed tliat  this  headland  and  lia  cutlying  islet  preserve  a  family 
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surnatuo  at  once  bold  auil  picturesque.  That  no  record  is  known, 
to  explain  how  tlie  rock  originally  received  its  name,  or  what  the 
catastrophe  it  was  ititmiiliid  U>  perpetuate,  b  only  another  in- 
stance  of  tlie  instability  of  louil  traditions.  Many  of  the  names 
now  in  use  on  Cape  Ann  go  as  far  back  as  the  first  decade  of  the 
settlement.  For  instance.  Kettle  Island  and  Baker's  Island  were 
named  before  1634.  This  oike,  like  Thacher's  Island,  is  pro. 
bably  commemorative  of  some  uncommon  individual  experience 
or  disaster ;  but  whatever  that  may  have  been,  its  memory  is 
probably  lost  beyond  recovery. 


Xot  loft  its  claim  to  a  wider  ci'k'brity  than  some  of  our  most 
famous  hrittlcfioMs,  for  it  is  tlic  wcen(!  so  vividly  described  in 
LonirfbUow's  "Wri'ck  of  the  '  Tli'sitenis.'" 

In  his  l)io;zraii1iinaski-ti:li  of  the  po<-t  Longftaiow,  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Underwoiiii  s.^vc  of  this  ballad   that  it  "is  descn-edly  ad- 


miml,  osiwcially  fur  tlic  vi/or  of  its  des 
coutiiHifs,  "  in  trnlli  a  kdliid  smOi  as  foniir 
whifh  an.'  scldoiii  writlvn  now.     Its  free 
and  i>ict(iriii]  power  ctmiliiiie  to  make  it  om 
able  of  the  author's  poems." 


^ptio 


■nturies  knew,  and 
uivemcnt,  directness, 
of  the  most  remark- 
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Yet  Mr.  Fields,  the  poet's  genial  frienil  and  whilom  bis  pub- 
lisher, says  that  the  "  Wreck  of  the  '  Hesperus '  "  hardly  caused 
ita  author  an  effort.  The  fects  with  regard  to  its  compoeition 
are  these :  Afl«r  a  dreadful  gale  in  the  winter  of  1839,  which 
Btrewed  the  coast  with  wrecks,  he  had  been  reading  the  cata- 
logue of  its  disasters  with  wliich  the  newspapers  were  filled. 
The  stormy  Cape  hod  reaped  its  full  share  of  this  terrible  har- 
vest. Forty  dead  bodies,  among  them  that  of  a  woman  lashed 
to  a  piece  of  wreck,  bad  been  washed  up  on  the  Gloucester 
shore.  One  of  the  lost  vessels  was  named  tlie  "  Hesperus,"  and 
the  name  of  Norman's  "Woe  now  met  his  eye,  —  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  The  event  impressed  him  ao  deeply  that  he  deter- 
mined to  write  a  ballad  upon  it.  Late  one  night  as  he  sat  by  the 
fire  smoking  his  pipe,  the  whole  scene  came  vividly  into  hia 
mind ;  and  under  the  absorbing  impulse  of  the  moment,  taking 
his  pen,  he  wrote  this  most  graphic  of  ballads.  He  then  went  to 
bed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  not  to  sleep  ;  for  new  thoughts  were  ran- 
ning  in  his  head  which  kept  him  awake.  He  rose  and  added 
them  to  the  first  draught,  At  three  in  the  morning  be  had  fin- 
ished the  ballad  as  it  stands. 

Although,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  vessel  as  the  "  Hesperus " 
was  wrecked  on  tho  reef  of  Norman's  Woe,  the  poet's  versified 
story  is  founded  uiton  a  real  incident,  to  which  the  use  of  these 
names  lends  a  terrible  interest.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  tliis 
ballad  belongs  to  the  legendary ;  but  by  the  poet's  genius  it  is 
now  firmly  associated  with  tbe  surf-beaten  rock  of  Cape  Ann, 
whose  name  of  terror,  derived  from  some  unrecorded  disaster, 
found  no  reason  for  its  being,  until  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  gave 
it  immortality. 

From  being  merely  tho  scene  of  a  wreck,  Norman's  Woe  has 
become  a  spot  consecrated  by  genius.  It  is,  therefore,  no  com- 
mon rock,  but  a  monument  to  Jlr.  Longfellow  far  more  sug- 
gestive and  enduring  than  any  memorial  shaft  that  the  most 
reverent  hands  may  raise  over  his  honored  dust.  "  The  letter 
killeth,  but  tho  spirit  givetli  hfe," 

The  ballad  is,  as  JUr.  Underwood  says,  written  in  the  quaint 
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old  manner ;  bnt  wliat  is  mora  to  the  purpose,  it  has  the  genuine 
ring,  Dervons  action,  Honorous  rhjthm,  and  unmistakable  flavor 
of  the  sea  throughout  Those  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  increas- 
ing fill;  of  the  gale  have  never  been  earpossed  in  the  la 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  rmui  the  Nnrtheavt, 
The  Hiiuw  full  hiHAing  in  the  brine, 

AikI  the  billuu'a  fivthed  like  yeasL 

Down  came  the  etorm,  and  smote  amain 

The  veseel  in  itd  Htrength  ; 
She  Hhuddereil  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  liui^Kd  her  cable's  length. 


And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  diear, 
Through  the  whistling  elcet  and  snow, 

Like  a  uheeteil  ghost,  the  veasel  swept 
Towards  tlie  Heef  of  Noniiun's  Woe. 

She  struck  where  the  white  niid  fleec}'  waves 

Looked  tuil't  w  cardetl  wool, 
Bnt  the  cruel  rocks,  the}'  gnrcd  her  sides 

Like  the  horns  of  on  uiigry  hull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 
With  the  maiits  wont  liy  the  board  ; 

Like  a  ve^tsel  of  gloss,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho !  ho  I  the  breakers  roared ! 

At  doybrenk,  on  the  lileiik  ci'n-bcach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aa.h-.xM, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  ninidpn  fiiir. 

Lashed  dose  to  a  drifting  mast. 


BAMMAH  BIMDIKG  itUOES. 


HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES. 


"  BBrp.RLT  FARan,  Hass.,  Dec  22, 1874. 

"Dear  Sib,  —  A^  to  'Hannah's'  locale,  it  is  hard  to  Uetcrmine. 
1  nsvd  Ui  B(M  her  nt  all  llie  winduwa  in  Beverly  when  I  waa  a  little 
chilli ;  hut  I  saw  her  mure  distiiictlj,  about  twenty  years  ago,  on 
the  road  hetvrecn  b«verly  and  Marbleheod.  I  think  she  lived  in  the 
latter  place  quite  as  tuiiuh  us  at  the  former.  You  see  my  home  was 
ill  Beverly,  and  we  Beverly  childruii  were  rather  afraid  of  the  Marble- 
heailers ;  they  bad  the  reputation  of 'rocking'  their  neigbbora  out 
of  town.  I  8ua|)ect,  on  the  whole,  that  '  HuDiiah '  mnst  have  been 
a  triimp,  and  bound  shoea  anywhere  ahe  put  up.  Mr,  Wood,  who 
painted  her  picture,  aaya  he  was  shown  her  bouse  in  Morbleheai^ 
and  he  ought  to  know. 

"  But  I  have  honestly  told  you  all  I  know  about  ber,  except  as  a 
lodger  in  my  iiuagi  nation. 

"  Siucerely  ashamed  of  my  ignorance,  I  am  truly  yours, 

"Lucr  Larcom." 

Poor  lone  Hannab, 
Sitting  at  tbe  window  binding  ehoes  I 

Failed,  wrinkled, 

Sitting,  Rtitching  in  a  mournful  muse. 

Biight'eyed  beauty  once  waa  she 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree. 

Spriiif,'  and  winter 

Hantiah  'a  at  the  window  binding  shoe& 

Not  a  neighbor 
Pa-wing  nod  or  anawer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper : 
"  Is  there  from  the  fishera  any  news  ? " 
Oh,  her  heart 's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone ! 
Night  and  iiiomiiig 
Hannah  'a  at  the  window  binding  shoes. 
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Fair  young  Hannah 
Ben,  the  sim-burnt  fiaher  gayly  wooes : 

Hale  anil  clever, 
For  a  willing  Leart  and  hand  he  suea> 


M.1V-iUv«kiwaiVi.lI;i^'lnw, 

And  tlut  wuvi-9  are  ImisUint,'  bo  1 
>'or  lu-r  iv.iidiDg, 
Hannah  Ituivus  hur  windoiv  and  her  .^hoca. 


THE   PQANTOU   BOAT. 

May  IB  pOBsing,  — 

Mid  the  applc-boiigha  a  pigeou  cont^. 

Honnah  BliiuUkw, 

For  the  wild  sou'-weater  iniachief  brewc 

Bound  Ibe  rockB  of  Marblehead, 

Outward  bound,  a  Echuouer  aped. 

Silent,  loi>e.Konie, 

Hannah  'a  at  the  window  binding  shixa. 

'Tis  November; 
Now  nu  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 

Not  a  aail  returning  will  she  loae  ; 

Whispering  hoaraely,  "  Fishermen, 

Have  you,  have  you  beard  of  Ben  t " 

Old  with  watching, 

Hannah  'a  at  the  window  bjudiog  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  nigged  shore  she  views ; 

Twenty  seasons;— 

Never  one  has  brou)(ht  ber  any  iiewa. 

Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 

Cbuse  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea. 

Hopeless,  faithful 

Hannah  's  at  the  window  binding  shoes. 


THE  PHANTOM  BOAT. 


The  tide  cimies  in,  and  the  tide  ttnus  niit, 
And  the  rollers  lin-.ik  on  the  hurlior  har. 

And  np  froni  the  dit^I.-iiice  conifs  h  sail, 
(Jlt-iiniiiig  white  'neiitli  the  moniing  star. 

*•  Fixbermaii.  tell  me  why  yimder  boat 
SaiK  and  no  iic.:ir«r  nmies  to  shore ; 
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"  Stranger,  I  reckiin  yinx  are  ii't  here  long ; 
Many  a  yeiir  her  pennant  flew. 
Old  is  ibe  slciry ;  a  worn-out  song, 
But  her  iluck  ia  trod  by  no  mortal  crew. 


"  Alice  MttiT  WHS  a  fair  young  girl, 
Long  ogo  in  Gloa'ter  town  ; 
Rippling  treasca  and  sunny  curl, 
Rare  red  lip»,  and  u  cheek  of  brown. 

"  That  ttos  Alice,  tlie  tishcTa  pride  ; 

Lovers  ecjiiglit  her  from  nnv  and  far  ; 

She  wn.1  J<ilin  Ackninti'K  prntiii^<e<l  bride : 

He  named  lii.t  vesael  tlic  Alice  Marr. 

"Thiir's  nothing  sartin,  stninger,  in  life; 

We're  gune  Io-iiloituiv,  though  here  to-day  ; 
Auiitlier  v'yag<!  shu  would  In-  his  wife, 
At  Iciist  HI.  I  "ve  b<-nrn  Ibi-  g..«sip:?  snv. 


"  Months  rolled  on,  mid  m-vi-i'  ]i  wunl ; 

Six  nionlhis  twelve  nioiithii  :  on  the  day 
That  tini.-<hed  the  year  wiia  a  rumor  beard 
Of  the  Alice  Marr  in  the  outer  bay, 

"  Boats  put  out,  but  lliey  <lrow  not  ncur, 
Slowly,  Hilenlly,  on  nIiu  riteered ; 

' Skipper  Atkninn  !  bo!  wlint  cheer!' 
t>he  hod  vuni'^bed,  had  di.iapiieured." 


I 


IPSWICH  LEGENDS. 


OLD  IPSWICH  is  one  of  the  nioBt  delightful  comers  into 
which  tho  artiat  or  the  uiitiijuary  couUl  have  the  good 
fiirtiuie  to  stray,  for  hero  eitlicr  will  liuil  ahuiiikiit  occU|Jatiun. 
Its  physiognomy  in  olil,  its  atmosphcm  dnnvsy,  its  quiet  un- 
broken. The  heet  residences  aro  still  the  oldest  ones,  and  among 
them  nre  somu  vury  iiiiuint  spueimcns  of  the  early  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, u]>oti  wliich  lime  seems  to  have  made  little  imprcHsion  ; 
while  here  and  there  others  stand  up  mere  cmzy  hulks,  so  shuken 
bikI  dilapidated  inside  and  out,  that  every  gale  threatens  to  bring 
them  down  with  a  loud  crash  into  tho  cellurs  beneath.  Some  of 
these  have  tjie  reputation  of  being  haunted  houses,  and  are  of 
coiirse  enveloped  in  niystery,  —  and  indeed  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  is  thick  with  legendary  lore,  which  tho  old 
people  drop  their  voices  when  they  are  relating. 

To  me  now  there  is  no  more  striking  picture  than  that  of 
some  such  cra;cy  old  structure,  treiublini;,  as  the  wind  shakes  it, 
like  an  old  man  with  tho  palsy,  its  wiiidows  gaping  wide,  its 
chimney  lient  and  tottering,  tho  fire  on  iLs  hearthstone  extin- 
guished forever,  the  jiath  to  it  ovoi^-rown  with  weeds,  the  old 
well  chokeil  up  with  rubbish  and  jxiisonous  ivy,  —  everything 
expressing  irretrii'vnble  decay,  —  ^binding  in  the  midst  of  a  still 
vigorous  orchard  just  putting  forth  its  sweet  perenuiul  bloom, 
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with  the  fresh  and  tender  grass  creeping  np  to  the  brokeii 
threshold,  aa  if  Nuturo  claimed  admittance,  aud  would  not  be 
much  lunger  denied.  That  house,  jou  ore  told,  was  built  two 
centuries  ago,  Wliere  are  the  builders;  and  when  the  geneia- 
tioua  that  camo  after  them  1  Tlie  ohl  well-sweep  creaks  moum- 
fiilly  in  the  wind,  and  points  its  bony  linger  to  the  sky.  Yet 
here  are  the  trce.s  tliut  they  planted,  sttU  putting  forth  theii 
buds,  like  inortoU  putting  on  immortality. 

It  is  natural,  I  think,  ia  such  a  place  to  try  to  imagine  the 
firstHJuniers  luuking  about  them.  How  did  it  look ;  what  did 
they  think  1  They  were  a  mere  liandful, — the  apostolic  iium> 
bcr,  —  a  vanguunl  sent  to  establisli  a  semi  military  post  Upon 
ascending  tho  hill  abovo  the  river  they  found  an  outcropping 
leilge  of  goodly  extent,  forming  a  sort  of  natural  platform,  and 
upon  this  rock  tlicy  built  their  eliurch,  which  subsequently  be- 
came so  famous  throughout  the  Colony  under  the  successive 
ministrations  of  Ward,  Kogers,  Norton,  and  Hubbard, — all 
men  cmiuvnt  fur  thrir  learning  and  piety.  Satan  himself  was 
not  iilili'  to  pri'vail  against  it ;  for  upon  the  smooth  leilgo  out- 
side is  still  H(;i>[i  (he  distinct  jirint  of  his  sable  majesty's  cloven 
foot,  wheik  he  was  liurled  from  tlio  pinnacle  to  tlie  ground  for 
attemjiting  to  conceal  himself  witliin  the  sanctuary. 

In  anotlier  place,  down  by  tlie  river  side,  the  house  where 
Harry  Main  lived  is  pointed  oiit  lo  the  visitiir.  He  having  tlius  a 
Icicid  habitation,  the  legend  conci'rning  hiiu  is  no  vagabond  tra- 
dition. Hurry  Main  is  tho  Wandering  Jew  of  Tjiawich,  around 
wIioiiL  diirkly  hung!)  tlio  sliadow  of  an  unpardonable  crime  and 
its  fiMrfiil  doom.  It  is  siiid  that  he  had  been  by  turns  a  pirate, 
a  snmggh-r,  and  a  wrecker,  wlio  followed  the  wicked  trade  of 
buildiiig  firi's  on  the  siuids,  in  orcler  to  decoy  vessels  oniong 
thf  lui-akeis,  wliere  they  were  wrecked,  and  their  crows  perished 
misend.jy.  For  these  crime-s  at  his  death  he  wa.s  doomci  to  be 
cbaiiied  on  Tpswieli  Itir,  the  scene  of  his  former  mur<lerons  ex- 
ploit*, and  I'verlostiiifrly  to  coil  a  ciible  of  sand  there.  When 
tho  cable  broke,  his  demouiara!  yella  of  battled  rage  could  he 
heard  for  miles  around ;    and  when   those    fearful  sounds  an- 
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nounced  tho  rising  gale,  mothers  would  clasp  their  babea  to  their 
breasts,  while  the  men  shook  their  tieada  and  said,  "Old  Harry's 
growling  again ! "  His  name  was  long  the  bugbear  used  to 
frigliteu  refractory  children  into  obedience,  while  the  rote  on 
Ute  bar,  heard  in  storms,  still  audibly  perpetuates  tbe  legend, 
with  its  roar. 
The  old  people  living  on  Plum  Island  used  to  say  that  Harry 
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Main's  ghost  troublnd  them  by  wan<lering  about  the  sand-hills 
on  stormy  nights,  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  venture  out  of  doors 
after  dark.  Indeed  the  town  itself,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  so 
fiill  of  ghostly  legends,  that  certain  localities  suiiposed  to  be 
haunted,  were  scrupulously  avoided  by  the  timid  ones,  who  liad 
a  mortal  dread  of  being  nccosted  by  some  vagabond  spectre  with 
its  tale  of  horror. 

Harry  Main's  house  —  for  we  must  remember  that  ho  had 
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oiie  —  VBB  ranBiicked,  aiid  every  rod  of  tlie  garden  dug  up  for 
the  money  that  lie  waa  supposed  to  Have  buried  then;  but 
uothing  rewarded  the  search.  Other  places,  too,  have  been  ex- 
plored with  the  same  resuEt,  in  quest  of  Kidd's  hidden  treasures. 
One  good  man  dreamsd  three  nights  in  succession  that  vast  sums 
were  buried  in  a  certain  hill  in  the  town.  Ho  could  see  the 
very  spot.  Haunted  by  the  realism  of  the  dream,  he  determined 
to  test  the  matter  for  himself;  and  one  dark  night,  just  as  ndd- 
night  struck,  he  took  his  spade,  his  lantern,  and  his  Bible,  and 
started  on  his  weird  errand.  Upon  reaching  the  spot  he  recog- 
nized it  as  the  same  tbitt  he  bad  seen  in  his  dream.  He  imme- 
diately fell  to  work.  After  plying  his  spade  vigorously  a  while, 
it  stnick  against  some  liard  object.  He  now  felt  sure  of  his 
prize.  Scraping  the  earth  away  with  feverish  haste,  be  came 
to  a  flat  stone  having  a  bar  of  iron  laid  across  it.  This  he 
ei^'erly  grasped  with  one  hand,  and  was  about  to  turn  the  stone 
over  with  the  other  when  lie  was  suddfiily  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  cuts,  whose  eyelxtlls  blazed  iu  the  darkni.'ss.  The  dig^'er  felt 
his  hair  slowly  rising  on  end.  A  cold  sweat  stood  ou  his  brow. 
Hraudisbing  the  bar  nioft,  he  cried  out,  "  Scut ! "  when  these  vig- 
ilant guardians  vf  tlic  treasure  vanished  in  a  twinkling,  leaving 
the  crestfallen  money-digger  standing  up  to  bis  middle  in  cold 
water,  which  had  iwurwl  into  the  hole,  when  he  broke  the  s|>eU 
by  speaking.  Half  drowned,  and  wholly  disgusted,  he  crawled 
out  of  it.  The  iron  bar,  however,  remaincit  tightly  clutched  in 
his  hand.  He  carried  it  home,  and  1  was  as-^iired  tliat  ujwn 
gi'ing  to  a  certain  house  in  Ipwich  I  might  see  the  identical 
door  hitch  which  a  smith  hud  niudc  out  of  this  bar  for  a  souvenir 
of  the  night's  adveiilan!. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  storii'S  which  Mr.  Morgan  lias 
picturestpii'ly  sn.iu|)M  togi-tlior  in  his  poem  entitlwl  "Old  Ips- 
wich Town,"  — a  charming  bit  of  reminiscence,  and  cliarmingly 
told. 
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OLD   IPSWICH  TOWN. 

Al'PLETON  MORQAH. 

I  LOVE  to  think  vl  old  Ipuwiuh  town, 
Old  Ipswich  tuwn  in  the  East  countree. 

Whence,  on  the  tide,  yon  cun  Hoat  down 

Through  the  Itmg  salt  urana  tu  the  wuiling  sea- 

Where  the  "  MajUower  "  drifted  off  the  bar 
Seu-wum  and  weary,  li)n(;  years  ayo, 

Aiid  dared  not  enter,  but  saileil  away 

Till  Bhe  lasdeil  her  boats  in  Plymouth  Bay. 

I  love  to  think  uf  old  Ijiswich  town, 

Where  Whitefield  iireaehed  in  the  church  on  the  hill, 
Driving  out  the  Devil  till  he  Ieai>e<l  down 

yniiu  the  steeple's  tiip,  where  they  show  you  atiUf 
Imbedded  deep  in  the  solid  rock, 

Tlie  indelible  ]>rLnt  iir  his  cloven  hoof, 
Anil  tell  yoii  the  Devil  lias  never  shiiwn 
Face  or  hoof  since  that  day  in  the  honest  town. 

I  love  t<)  think  of  old  Ipswich  town, 
Where  tbey  shut  up  the  witthoii  until  the  day 

When  they  should  be  roasted  so  tliorougbly  brown, 
In  Salem  Village,  twelve  miles  away  j 

They  've  niovwl  it  off  fur  a  stable  now  ; 

Bnt  there  ar>!  the  holes  where  the  stout  juil  stood, 

And,  at  uighl,  tbey  say  that  over  the  holes 

You  can  see  the  gliost  of  Goody  Coles. 

I  love  to  think  of  old  Tj«wich  town  ; 

That  house  to  vonr  right,  a  ro.1  or  more, 
Where  the  stem  ohl  elm-trees  seem  to  frown 

If  you  peer  Uy>  bnnl  through  the  ojwn  door. 
Sheltered  the  regic-ide  judgi's  llmMi 

When  the  niyal  HherilBi  wen^  aftiT  them, 
And  a  ipioer  idil  villager  oliM  I  met. 
Who  says  in  the  cellar  they  're  living  yet 
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I  lore  to  think  of  old  Ipawich  town  ; 

Huny  Main  —  you  have  lieari  the  (Ale  —  lived  tWe  ; 
He  blaapbemed  God,  so  they  put  him  down 

With  an  iron  Bhovel,  at  Ipswich  Bar  ; 
They  chained  him  there  for  a.  thousand  years, 

Ab  the  Bea  rolls  up  to  shovel  it  back  ; 
80  when  the  sea  cries,  the  goodwivtss  say 
"  Gany  Main  growls  at  hia  work  t^Mlay." 
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I  love  to  think  of  old  IpAwidi  town  ; 

Tliere  'x  n  gmveyiirrl  n|i  mi  the  iJ<l  Iligli  Htrcet, 
Where  ten  (^nerationK  aiv  luukin^r  down 

On  the  utie  lliat  is  toiling  at  tiiiir  fii't  ; 
Wliere  the  fitoneH  iitjind  rihuuldi'i'  to  Hlii)ulrli;r,  like  troops 

Dntwn  up  to  rcfuiii!  a  wiviilry  c'liuii,i-, 
And  grave!)  have  Ihi'ti  dug  in  gtitves,  till  the  Bod 
Is  the  mould  of  goiHl  men  gone  to  God. 

I  lovo  to  think  of  old  Ip-.wicli  town, 

Old  Ipswich  town  in  the  EiLst  countrec, 
Whence,  on  the  tide,  you  can  float  down 

Tliroufth  the  longsidt  ftmss  to  the  wnilinf^  sea, 
And  lie  nil  ilay  on  the  glassy  iH-neh, 

And  leam  tlie  lessini  the  green  waves  tt-ath, 
Till  at  sunset,  from  surf  anil  scawei-il  brown, 
You  ore  pulling  hack  to  Ipswich  town. 
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Ipswich  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  its  antique 
worthies  and  times,  la  the  Old  Hill  bnrying-ground  on  High 
Street  may  be  found  incontestable  proofs  to  the  rank  held  by 
some  of  the  founders,  in  the  family  arms  that  are  sculptured  on 
the  ancient  tombstones ;  but  you  will  not  find  the  gravestone 
of  the  Reverend  William  Hubbnnl,  the  historian  of  Nenr  Eng- 
land, there,  because  uo  one  knows  the  spot  where  he  is  buried. 
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TURNIXG  away  from  the  town  through  unfre(|uented  by- 
lancs,  all  green  nn<l  spotted  with  daisies,  let  us  ascend 
Ileurtbreak  Hill  in  the  southeast  comer.  The  view  is  certainly 
charming.  The  rcoiler  asks  what  we  see ;  and,  like  one  on  a 
tower,  wa  reply :  In  the  distance,  across  u  lonely  waste  of 
marshes,  through  which  listening  tidal  streams  crawl  on  their 
bellies  among  reeds,  and  sun  their  glossy  backs  among  sand- 
dunes,  wo  see  the  bald  Ipswich  Hundreds,  a  group  of  smooth, 
gray-green,  desolate-looking  hills  stretched  along  the  coast. 
They  are  isolated  by  these  marshes  from  the  mainland,  which 
they  seem  trying  to  rejoin.  Through  the  openings  between 
these  hills  wo  catch  the  glitter  of  a  ragged  line  of  sand-dunes 
hoaperl  up  like  snow-drifts  at  the  edge  of  the  shore,  over  which 
rises  the  sea,  and  the  liarbor-har,  overspread  with  foam. 

It  being  a  clear  day,  we  can  see  from  Ca|M;  Ann  as  far  as 
Cape  Xeddock,  and  all  that  lies  or  Hoats  between  ;  but  for  leagues 
the  coast  is  sad  and  drear,  and  fixini  the  sand,  intrenching  it 
everywhere  with  a  natural  dyke,  the  eye  turns  gratefully 
upon  the  refreshing  sea.  Then,  as  the  Maine  coast  8wee|« 
gracefully  round  to  the  cast,  the  blue  domes  of  Agamenticus  rise 
above  it,  while  tho  long  dark  land-line  shoota  off  into  the  ocean, 
diminishing  gradually  from  the  mounfciin,  like  a  musical  phrase 
whose  last  note  we  strive  to  catch  long  after  it  has  died  away. 
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Beneath  us  is  a  narrow  valley  through  vhich  &  river  runs 
with  speed.  Tlie  tuwii  occiijjjes  botli  banks,  which  rise  into 
considerable  cniineuccs  above  it.  All  around  are  tlie  evidences  of 
long  occupation  of  the  land,  —  fields  that  have  home  crops,  anci 
trees  that  have  been  growing  for  centuries;  houses  whose  steep 
roofs  deeccad  almost  to  the  ground  ;  gravcyanls  whose  moased 
stones  lean  this  way  and  that  with  age.  Finally,  the  tiaditions 
that  we  are  unwilling' t^  see  expire,  ciist  a  ])leasing  glamour  ovoi 
the  place,  —  something  like  the  shadows  which  the  ancient  elms 
fling  down  upon  the  hut  and  dusty  roads. 
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by  the  whites  la  1G35  as  a  check  to  tlie  oxpoctcd  encraachiDenta 
of  Cardinal  Richelicii'ti  colony,  then  cstabliuhed  in  Acadia.  But 
before  this,  we  know,  from  Captain  Smith,  that  the  place  was 
the  most  populous  Indian  eettleaient  in  all  Massauhusetta  Hay, 
it  being  the  scat  of  a  ]>owerful  eagamoie,  and  known  by  its  In- 
dian name  of  Agawam.  That  a  few  white  people  were  living 
among  the  Indians  here  previous  to  1635  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  one  of  the  first  recorded  aets  of  the  new  Colony,  dated 
September  7,  1630,  cynmanding  those  that  were  planted  at 
Agawam  forthwith  to  come  away.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  eoily 
time  that  the  legend  of  Heartbreak  Hill  refers,  since  it  is  known 
that  the  Agawams  were  a  docile  and  hospitable  people,  who 
welcomed  the  coming  of  the  English  among  them  with  open 
arms;  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  place  was  more  or  less 
frc(]iicnted  by  the  English  fishing-shi^is. 

Briefly,  tlio  legend  relates  the  romantic  story  of  an  Indian 
maiden  who  fell  in  love  with  a  white  sailor,  and  upon  his  sailing 
for  a  distant  land,  she  uiwd  to  climb  tliis  hill  and  pass  her  days 
sittitig  upon  tlie  summit  wateliing  for  his  return.  But  the 
montlis  and  years  passed  wit)iout  bringing  any  tidings  of  him. 
He  never  did  come  bikck  ;  and  still  the  deserted  one  watched  and 
waited,  until  she  pined  away,  and  at  lengtli  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Tliore  is  a  ledge  on  the  summit  where  the  Indian  girl 
sat  watching  for  her  lover's  return  ;  and  when  she  ilied,  her  lonely 
gmve  was  made  by  the  side  of  it.  By  otiicrs  tlie  legend  is  dit- 
ferently  related.  Some  say  that  as  tlie  girl  one  day  wended  her 
way  wearily  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  she  saw  her  lover's  vessel 
making  the  desperate  attempt  to  gain  the  port  in  the  height  of 
a  violent  gale.  But  it  drove  steadily  on  among  the  breakei*, 
and  wos  Jasheil  to  pieces  and  swnlkiweil  up  before  her  eyes. 
In  her  poem  Mrs.  Thaxter  ado]it-s  the  foniier  vpision,  which,  if 
le^  tragic,  flp]x«ls  in  a  more  subtle  way  to  our  sympathies. 
Ill  any  case  the  hill  has  Tx'cime  a  niimmucnt  to  fiiithful  affec- 
tion, and  as  such  is  the  favorit«  resort  of  lovers  in  all  the 
country  rotinil. 
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In  IpRwich  town,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
Riued  a  hill  which  tht:  jM;ople  call 

Heurthreuk  Hill,  and  ile  hintory 
Is  ail  old,  uld  legend,  known  to  alL 


It  was  a.  :milor  u'hu  won  the  heart 
Of  au  Indian  maiden,  lithe  and  young  ; 

And  she  saw  hiui  over  the  sea  de|i:trt, 

While  sweet  ill  her  ear  Lis  jiroiiiise  rung ; 

For  hi;  cried,  as  be  kilned  her  wet  eyes  dry, 
'■  1  '11  come  back,  sweetheart ;  keep  your  faith ! " 

She  said,  "  I  will  watch  while  the  moons  go  by." 
Her  love  was  stronger  than  life  or  death. 

So  tLia  poor  dusk  Ariadne  kept 

Her  watch  from  the  hill-top  rugged  and  steep  ; 
Slowly  the  empty  moments  crept 

While  she  studied  the  changing  face  of  the  deep^ 

Fastening  her  eyes  upon  every  speck 
That  crossed  the  ocean  within  her  ken  ; 

Mi},'ht  not  her  lover  be  walking  the  deck, 
Surely  and  swiftly  retuniiug  again  ? 

The  Isles  of  Shoala  loomeil,  lonely  and  dim. 
In  the  northeast  distance  far  anil  gray, 

And  on  the  horizon's  ultcrniost  rim 
The  low  rock  heap  of  Boone  Island  lay. 

Oh,  but  the  weary,  merciless  days. 

With  the  gun  ulH)ve,  with  the  aea  afar, — 

No  change  in  her  fixed  and  wistful  gaze 
From  the  moniing-red  to  the  evening  stari 
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Like  a  Riender  statue  carved  of  stone 
She  sat,  with  hardly  niotion  or  breath. 

She  wejit  no  tcurs  and  she  njude  no  mnan. 
But  her  li>ve  was  stronger  ihan  life  or  death. 

He  never  came  back !     Yet,  faithful  Blill, 
She  watched  fn>iD  the  hill-top  her  life  away. 

And  the  towiiafulk  chrinteiied  it  Heartbreak  Hill, 
And  it  bears  Ihc  name  to  this  very  day. 
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LET  lis  stroll  a  Jittlo  about  tlie  city  of  Sewbnryport  and  its 
di Arming  environs. 
Upon  leiivini;  I]>swicli  tht  laintacape  grows  less  austere.  Tlie 
flat  Ilowley  m^itshes  succeed  the  roeky  paaturcfl  and  tumbling 
liilis,  witli  their  atitHy-upriglit  cellars  and  their  sliut-iii  vistas,  like 
a  calm  att^r  a  stunu.  Then  we  glide  on  amoug  Imycucks,  staiul- 
iny  lip  out  iif  tlie  itdlowing  tide,  across  t!ic  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful prairie  of  Old  i'ewhiiry,  and  are  stidilenly  brought  up  by  a 
ridge  of  high  land,  lilting  its  green  wall  Ijetween  us  and  tlio 
basin  of  the  Merrinmek.  At  the  rij^lit,  tlirust  up  thnmgli  the 
tojw  of  the  elm-trees  that  liide  tiiu  village,  Hke  a  spear  tipiwd 
with  goUl, 

Kprinjp  the  village  spire 
With  the  cre''t  i.l'  its  ei>i;k  in  the  sun  afire. 

That  is  old  Neivbury  meeting- hi  man.  KxU'mling  now  far 
along  the  shii*3  of  the  ridge  as  we  approach  it,  are  the  city 
cemeteries,  whosi;  mingled  f:my  and  white  monuments  throng 
the  green  swells,  — a  mullitnde  of  spectatois  turned  into  stone. 
Then,  cutting  tlm.ugh  the  ridge,  the  trait,  jdunges  into  the 
darkness  of  a  tunnel,  soon  emerging  again  uj.iin  the  farther 
slope  among  the  city  slr(*ts  from  which  the  broad  white  sheet 
of  the  Merrimack  is  si^en  moving  ste.o.lily  out  to  sea.     One  side 
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cif  these  heights  then  b  a]>prupnat<Hl  by  the  living,  the  other 
by  the  deaii 

The  most  reiiiurkable  anil  fascinating  object  in  the  landscape 
now  is  the  rivitr. 

The  River  Mciriinnck,  when  near  the  end  of  its  long  course, 
expands  into  a  noble  hoain  enclosed  within  the  sweep  of  pictiir- 
es<|ui;iy  grouped  and  broken  highlands.  It  ia  here  every  inch  a 
rivur,  broad,  deep,  clear,  and  sparkling.      On  one  aide  are  the 
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hills  of  Amesbnry  and  Salisbury,  on  tlie  other  tide  the  city  of 
Xewburj'purt  risi'S  from  the  cnrvcfl  shore  to  the  summit  of  the 
rid^'e,  crowni'd  with  trees  ami  spiked  with  Bteeplca. 

Down  1h31ow  the  city  and  toward  the  et-a  all  this  changes. 
Tlie  high  aliore.s  drop  into  fens,  marshes,  and  downs.  A  long, 
low  inland  thrifts  it.'^elf  Jialf  across  tlte  channel  and  blockades  it. 
Beyonil  this  apaiii  the  sen  bw'nks  heavily  iin  the  low  liar  outside, 
anrl  the  river  disappears  in  a  broken  line  of  foam. 

One  lovinf;  nnd  rcvcn'ntiul  bund  has  slnniped  all  thia  region 
with  the  inipn'ss  of  his  genius,  and  so  has  made  all  the  world 
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partaken  of  his  own  feuliug  for  the  familiar  scenes  he  describes. 
Amosbury  is  Whittiur'e  home,  the  Manimiick  his  unfiiiling 
theme.     Here  are  his  sutruundiuj^s  :  — 

Streuiu  of  my  fathers  J  Bweetif  still 
The  aunset  niye  thy  valley  fill ; 
Poured  slantwise  down  the  long  dcGle, 
Wave,  wockI,  and  spire  Ix'neath  theiii  smile. 
I  Bee  the  winding  Powow  fi>ld 
The  green  hill  in  ]U  bult  of  gold, 
And  following  down  it«  wavy  line. 
Its  sparkling  wutcm  blend  with  thine. 
There's  not  a  tree  uixin  thy  side. 
Nor  rouk  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  niid  stark 
Ahiivt  thy  evening  wnter-uiark. 


But  lies  diHtin<;t  and  full  iu  sight. 
Beneath  this  gush  of  auninier  light 

In  the  same  spirit,  whidi  hy  a  sort  of  poetiu  alcliemy  seems 
capable  of  converting  the  waste  Bands  of  the  seashore  into  gmiiis 
of  gold,  Mrs.  S[M)fford  has  ileseribed  the  approachea  to  the  river 
through  the  Hat  lagoons  that  furnish  a  circulation  to  the  marshes. 

We  Boated  in  the  idle  breeze, 

With  all  ■mi-  Niiln  a-shiver  : 
The  Bliiiiinj;  lidi'  came  softly  through, 

And  filled  Plum  Ishuid  River. 

And  clear  the  flixxl  of  silver  swung 

BetwiH-n  the  hrinmiing  •slix^  ; 
And  now  the  depths  wen'  dark,  and  now 

Tlie  boat  slid  o'er  the  si'djjea. 

And  hiiK  a  yellow  sand-spit  foanied 

Anud  tlip  greiit  sea-nieailows  ; 
And  lu-re  the  HhiinlierKUM  uiit^^m  gloomed 

Lucid  in  emerald  ijtuidciws. 
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Arounil  Uiu  siuiuy  ilistiuicc  rose 
A  lilim  aud  huzy  bijijlilaiul, 

Aud  winding  duwn  'wr  wiiidtu^,'  way 
Tie  saiid-hilU  of  Plum  luLuid. 


From  the  domain  of  poetrj'  we  paaa  easily  into  that  of  history. 

Jlr.  Joliu  Quincy  Adams  once  described  Siberia  oa  being  cele- 
brated fur  its  malefcctore  and  malachite  .Sorao  one,  in  an  epi- 
grammatio  vein,  has  sumuieil  tip  Nowbtiryiiort  as  being  famous 
for  piety  and  privateering;  and  tlie  analogy  seems  estaliliabcd 
when  one  turns  to  tlie  History  of  Kewbury  written  by  Wliittier's 
ohl  schoolmaster,  Joshua  Coffin,  and  reads  there  that  the  pri- 
vateetamen  on  putting  to  sea  were  accustomed  to  request  the 
prayers  of  the  tliuruhea  for  the  success  of  the  cruise,  —  to  wliiuh 
petition  all  those  having  a  share  in  the  voyage  responded  with  a 
hearty  ameu. 

Newburyport,  then,  is  a  city  built  upon  a  hill.  One  reails  its 
history  as  he  walks.  Like  Salem,  it  rose  and  nourished  through 
its  couimerce ;  but  when  that  failed,  the  business  of  the  place  had 
to  be  recast  in  a  wholly  different  mould,  and  its  merchants  be- 
came spinners  and  weavers,  instead  of  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders. It  now  seems  trying  rather  awkwardly  to  a<lapt  itself 
to  the  changes  that  tlie  last  half-century  has  brought  about,  — 
changes  emphasized  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  old  people 
cling  to  the  traditions  that  are  associated  with  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gave  it  a  prestige  that  mills  and  factories  can  no 
longer  maintain. 

The  waterside  street  begins  at  a  nest  of  idle  shipyards,  winds 
with  the  river  along  a  line  of  nisty  wharves,  where  colliers  take 
the  place  of  Indiamen,  and  ends  with  tlie  antiquated  suburb  of 
Joppa,  —  which  at  least  retains  some  of  the  flavor  of  a  seaport, 
it  having  a  population  that  gets  its  living  l)y  fishing,  piloting,  or 
<loing  such  oiM  jobs  as  watermen  can  pick  up  along  shore. 
From  here  the  sails  of  a  vessel  that  is  nearing  tlie  port  can  bo 
seen  gliding  along  over  the  siind-drifta  of  I'luni  Island  or  Sidis- 
bury  Iteacli.     JopjHi  is  ci-owiled  with  houses,  but  it  is  torpiiL 
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This  long  struct  leaves  us  at  Oldtown,  the  parent  settlement 
here,  whose  church  spire  we  saw  ot  a  distauce.  It  is  narrow, 
irregular,  aud  untidy  ;  but  High  Street,  the  avenue  laid  out  along 
the  top  of  tlie  ridge,  and  extending  from  Oldtown  Green  to 
the  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Merrimack,  is  a  thoroughfare  one 
does  not  oilen  see  equalled,  even  if  he  has  travelled  far  and  seen 
much. 

Here,  upon  the  cool  brow  of  the  ridge,  are  the  stately  homes 
of  the  wealthy  citizens ;  here  the  old  merchants,  who  amassed 
fortunes  in  West  India  rum  and  sugar  in  little  stuffy  counting- 
rooms  on  the  wharves  below,  lived  like  princes  in  the  great 
roomy  mansions  whose  windows  overlooked  all  the  town,  the 
silvery  course  of  the  river,  and  the  surrounding  country  for 
miles  up  and  down.  Although  tliey  are  now  sadly  out  of  date, 
and  of  such  size  as  to  suggest  that  a  blow  of  the  hospitable 
knocker  would  fill  them  with  echoes,  there  is  an  air  of  gentihty 
and  of  good  living  about  all  these  houses  which  makes  us  feel 
regret  for  the  generation  whose  o[>eu-handed  hospitality  has 
passed  into  a  tradition ;  while  the  mansions  thotuselves,  grown 
venerable,  continue  to  unite  two  wholly  dissimilar  eras. 

Usually  there  was  an  observatory  on  the  roof,  from  which  the 
owner  could  sweep  the  ofBug  with  his  glass  of  a  morning,  and 
could  run  over  in  his  mind  the  chance  of  a  voyage  long  before 
his  vessel  had  wallowed  over  the  bar  outside.  He  might  then 
descend,  take  his  cockeil  hat  and  cane  from  the  hall-table,  order 
dinner,  with  an  extra  cover  for  his  captain,  pull  out  his  shirt-frill, 
and  go  down  to  his  counting-house  wilboiit  a  wrinkle  on  hia 
brow  or  a  crease  in  his  silk  stockings ;  everybody  would  know 
that  his  shi|>  had  come  in.  Sound  in  licad  and  stomach,  bluff  of 
speech,  yet  with  a  certain  homely  dignity  always  distinguisliing 
his  class,  the  merehant  of  th(!  olden  lime,  undoubted  autocrat  to 
his  immediate  cirelo  of  dependants,  was  a  man  whose  like  we 
shall  not  look  upon  again.     He  left  no  successors. 

During  the  two  wars  with  England,  a  swarm  of  privateers, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  famous  vessels  of  the  old,  tlie  invin- 
cible, navy,  were  Innncbed  here.    In  1812  the  port  suffered  as  long 
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and  rigoroua  a  blockade  from  the  cDeniy's  cruisers,  as  it  had 
before  been  nenrly  ])amlyzed  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  embai^^o.  Then 
the  merclmnt  had  rtiiii  staring  him  iit  tbe  tace  whenever  be  lev- 
elled his  glass  at  the  two  and  tlireo  deckers  exchanging  signals 
ill  the  offing,  or  when  he  paced  up  and  down  his  grass-grown 
wharves,  where  bis  idle  ships  rusted ;  but  if  be  did  sometimes 
shut  his  glass  with  an  angry  jerk,  ur  stump  his  foot  to  say,  be- 
tween nn  oath  and  a  groan,  "  Our  masts  take  rout,  bud  forth  too, 
aiid  bcare  akomss ! "  he  was  never  found  wanting  in  patriotism, 
nor  did  he  show  a  niggardly  or  a  craven  spirit  in  the  face  of 
bis  reverses,  so  that  the  record  of  tlie  I'racys,  the  Daltons,  the 
Browns,  is  one  of  which  their  descendants  are  justly  proud. 
Still,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  a  sinful  thing  in  those  days  for 
the  clergy  to  pray  that  a  chauge  of  rulers  might  remove  the 
embargo,  or  that  a  stiff  gale  of  wind  would  raise  the  blockade, 
—  the  means  to  this  end  being  left  to  the  wisdom  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence. 

For  the  stranger,  however,  there  are  but  two  things  in  New- 
buryport  for  which  he  asks  the  Kist  person  he  meets.  One  is 
tbe  tomb  of  George  Whitelield,  and  the  other  is  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  One  is  in  a  quiet  and  unpretending 
neighborhood;  the  other  stands  in  the  high  places  of  the  city. 
Two  objects  more  diverse  by  their  associations,  two  lives  more 
opposite  in  their  aspimtions,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  conceive  of, 
yet  here  the  memories  of  the  two  men  jostle  each  other.  Truly 
it  is  only  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  tomb  of  Whitefield  is 
very  large.  The  great  itinemnt  preacher  is  buried  in  a  vault 
that  is  entered  by  a  door  undeniORth  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  in  Federal  Street.  Its  slender  and 
nim.lest  si>irG,  with  ita  brazen  weathercock,  rises  above  a  neigh- 
borhooil  no  longer  fashionable,  perliaps,  but  quite  in  keeping 
with  ita  own  severe  simplicity.  Neither  belongs  to  the  present. 
The  house  bus  tJie  date  17SC  over  the  entrance-door,  and  is  built 
of  wood.  At  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  as  wo  enter,  is  a  marble 
cenotaph  erected  to  the  memory  of  Whitefield,  one  face  of  which 
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bears  a  long  eulogistic  inscription.  Descending  into  the  crypt, 
whoso  sepulchrn]  ilurkness  a  lamp  dimly  lights,  we  are  alone 
with  its  silent  inmates.  Yonder  dark  object  presently  shapes 
itself  into  a  bier.  We  ap]>roacli  it.  The  coffin-lid  is  thrown 
open,  so  OS  to  expose  whnt  is  left  of  its  timant,  —  the  fleshlesa 
skull   and    bones  of  George  WhltelielU.      It  is  not  forbidden 


to  shudder.     Who,  indi'pd.  tbiit  looks  <-.m  believe  that  "  there, 
Wbitfliidd,  praleil  thy  voini"? 

Owinfj.  douhtless,  to  the  ftict  that  many  conic  to  gratify  an  idle 
euriosify,  the  trustees  liad  i-losed  the  tomb  "  for  a  spell,"  as  the 
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old  eexton  remarks],  with  too  evident  vexation  for  tbe  loss  of 
his  fees  for  showing  it  to  visitors.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of 
vandidism  tliat  one  of  the  anu-bouea  should  have  been  surrep- 
titiously taken  from  th»  coffin,  and  after  having  twice  crossed 
the  ocean,  have  found  ita  way  back  to  its  original  resting-place. 
The  story  goes  that  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  eloquent  preacher, 
who  wished  to  obtain  some  relic  of  him,  gave  a  comuiissiou  to  a 
friend  for  the  purpose,  and  this  friend,  it  is  auppoaed,  procured 
the  limb  tlirougli  the  connivance  of  the  sexton's  son.  The  act 
of  desecration  being,  however,  discovered,  aroused  so  much  indig- 
nation everywhere,  that  the  possessor  thought  it  best  to  reliii- 
quisli  his  prize ;  and  he  accordingly  intrusted  it  to  a  shipmaster, 
with  the  injunction  to  see  it  again  safely  placed  in  the  vault 
with  his  own  eyes,  —  which  direction  was  strictly  carried  out. 
"And  I,"  iinisheil  the  sexton,  "  liavo  been  down  in  the  tomb 
with  the  captain  who  brought  that  ar"  bone  back."  But  tliia  all 
happened  many  years  ago. 

This  neighborhood  is  further  interesting  aa  being  the  birth- 
place of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose  dwelling  is  the  first  on 
the  left  in  School  Street,  while  the  next  is  that  in  which  White- 
field  died  of  an  attack  of  asthma.  The  extraordinary  religious 
awakening  that  followed  his  preaching  is  one  of  the  traditions 
common  to  all  our  New-England  seaboard  towns,  the  houses 
where  be  stopited  being  always  pointed  out ;  so  that  everywhere 
Whitcl'ield  has  a  monument.  A  missionary  who  crossed  the 
ocean  fourteen  times,  an  evangelist  who  preached  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  nn<l  whose  audiences  were  so  nume- 
rous tliat  he  was  compelled  to  hold  his  meetings  in  the  open  air, 
was  no  ordinary  man.  To  thia  oxpoenre  of  himself  his  death  is 
attributed.  It  nuised  a  deep  sensation ;  and  so  much  bad  the  pub- 
lic estimate  of  liiui  changed,  that  there  was  even  a  contention  for 
the  honor  of  iKissessing  his  remains,  which  now  lie  In  the  place 
where  ho  was  stoneil  when  ho  first  attenijitcd  to  preach  in  it. 
Such  is  the  retrihulinh  that  time  brings.  When  this  cowardly 
assault  nearly  stnick  the  Diblo  from  his  hand,  the  man  who  al- 
ways had  an  answer  for  everything,  holding  up  tbe  book,  said 
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with  calm  dignity,  but  in  a  voice  that  went  thniugh  hid  boorers 
like  au  electric  afaouk  :  "  I  have  a  warrant  from  (loJ  to  preach  : 
his  seal  is  in  my  hand,  ami  I  etund  iu  the  Kiug'e  highway." 


LORD   TIMOTHY  DEXTER. 

TIMOTHY  DEXTEK  vraa  not  bom  great,  neither  did  he 
have  greatness  thriiet  upon  him ;  yet  so  effectually  dixs 
he  seem  to  have  thrust  his  quiui-greutness  upun  Ifewburypurt, 
that  even  now,  after  the  In[>se  of  nearly  a  century,  uniiiitiiig 
iivm  the  time  when  he  laid  his  eccentricities  in  the  dust,  as 
all  louts,  sooner  oi  later,  must  do,  the  stranger  visiting  Newbury- 
port  aaks  first  to  be  guided  to  the  spot  ivhcru  the  renowned  I/ird 
Timothy  lived  iu  most  unrcpublicnn  state. 

Timothy  Dexter  was  not  a  native  of  Nawburyport.  Maiden 
has  tlie  bunor  of  being  his  biitlipiaco ;  and  the  family  still  exists 
there,  a  branch  of  it  liaving  occiipieil  one  estate  for  more  tl»au 
two  liundred  years.  Although  bred  to  the  tanner's  trade,  Tiiuo- 
tliy  was  far  too  shrewd  to  hide  his  talents  iu  a  vat.  He  saw 
easier  avenues  to  wealtli  opening  before  him  ;  and  with  a  forecast 
which  would  make  any  merchant's  fortune,  he  bought  and  sold 
in  the  way  of  trade  until  he  Iiad  accumulated  a  snug  capital 
for  future  speculations. 

Having  "put  money  in  his  purse"  Timothv  Dexter  became 
ht  blvifrthtgll      ky 
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Vain  to  excess,  be  loDged  for  the  adulation  which  a  certain  class 

of  people  are  always  ready  to  lavish  upon  the  possessors  of  great 
wealth. 

He  now  began  the  work  of  renovation  which  transformed  the 
sober  mansion  of  his  predecessor  into  &  harlequinade  in  wood. 
By  his  directions  the  painters  adorned  the  outside  a  brilliant 
■white,  trimmed  with  green.  Minarets  were  built  upon  the  roof, 
in  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  lofty  cupola  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  e^le  with  outspread  wings.  Standing  as  it  did  ujwn 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  the  house  could  be  seen  fur  miles  aronnd, 
and  soon  became  a  landmark  for  mariners.  But  the  great  and 
unique  display  was  made  in  the  garden  fronting  this  house. 

There  then  was  working  at  his  trade  in  the  town  a  skilful 
ship-carvot  named  'Wilson,  whom  Dexter  employed  to  carve 
from  the  solid  wood  Kunie  forty  gigantic  statues  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  tlic  period,  tilaiily  ilid  the  sculptor  accept 
and  execute  this  order,  for  it  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  small  fortiine,  and  to  acquire  a  lasting  reputation  among 
his  townsmen  for  his  workmansliip.  These  images  were  about 
eight  feet  in  height  With  conscientious  lidelity  to  fact  and 
fitness,  the  carved  clothing  was  painted  to  resemble  that  worn. 
by  the  real  personages,  — blue  co;its,  wliite  sliirta,  buff  breechee^ 
and  the  rest,  —  altogether  making  a  display  wliich  no  museum 
in  the  country  could  equal.  Over  the  main  entrance  to  the 
house,  on  a  beautiful  arch,  stood  Ueoryo  Washington,  with  John 
Adams,  bareheaded,  at  his  riglit  hand ;  for  Dexter  said  that  no 
one  should  stand  covered  on  the  right  hand  of  liis  greatest  hero. 
General  Washington.  On  the  left  was  Thomas  Jetfereon,  hold- 
ing in  his  h:ind  a  scroll  inscribed  "  Con.stitntion."  But  my 
Loni  Timothy,  it  is  said,  in  spite  of  the  painter's  objections, 
insisted  upon  spelling  tlie  name  of  tho  Sage  of  Monticello, 
"Tomas,"  instead  of  Thomas,  finally  threatening  to  shoot  the 
artist  on  tlie  spot  if  lie  peisist^I  in  his  refusal  to  do  what  was 
required  of  him. 

The  man  wlio  had  planned  and  created  tlii.s  gar<Ien  of  statues 
was  as  capricious  as  fame  itself.     If  he  raised  a  statue  to  some 
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favorite  to-day,  he  reserved  the  right  to  change  his  name  to- 
morrow ;  and  often  a  stroke  of  tlie  painter's  brush  transfonned 
statesmen  into  aoldiere,  or  soldiers  into  civilians.  General  Mor- 
gan yesterday  was  Bonaparte  to-day,  to  whom  Dexter  always 
paid  the  civility  of  touching  liis  liat  when  iie  passed  underneath 
the  great  Corsican's  shadow.  In  the  i)aiiels  of  the  entablatures 
of  each  of  the  columns  on  which  those  images  stood  were  the 
names  of  the  characters  represented.  Among  them  were  Gov- 
ernor John  Langdon  of  New  Hampsliire,  tJovcmor  Caleb  Strong 
of  Massachusetts,  Eufus  King,  General  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (ienerftl  Knox,  John  Jay,  Joliu  Hancock,  William  Pitt, 
Louis  WI.,  King  George,  Lo'rd  Nelson,  aud  the  Indian  Chief, 
Corn  Planter.  There  was  also  one  allegorical  figure  representing 
Maternal  Affection,  and  another  a  Travelling  Preacher,  besides 
several  enormous  lions  occupying  pedestals.  Dexter  himself 
monopolized  two  statues.  One  of  these  stood  near  the  door, 
holding  in  its  hand  a  placard,  which  was  inscribed,  "  I  am  first 
in  the  East,  the  iirst  in  the  West,  and  the  Greatest  Philosopher 
in  the  known  world."  The  cost  of  these  images,  with  the  col- 
umns on  which  they  were  placed,  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  only  way,  however,  in  vhich 
Lord  Timothy  was  able  to  bring  himself  into  association,  with 
greatness.  Society  refused  him  recognition  with  the  same  hard 
obduracy  that  his  own  wooden  images  did,  his  vulgarity  and 
ignorance  being  too  gross  even  for  all  his  gold  to  gild  ;  and  so 
lie  lived  only  among  sycophants  and  parasites,  who  cajoled  and 
flattered  hiiu  to  liis  heart's  content. 

Having  a  house  and  grounds  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
make  his  stuck-up  neighbors  split  with  envy,  Dexter  next  re- 
solveil  to  set  up  an  cfjuipage  fit  for  a  lord;  and  one  suiting  his 
ideas  of  magnificence  was  accordingly  procured.  Some  one 
having  told  him  that  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  were  always 
decorated  with  a  coat  of  arms,  one  was  composed  on  demand 
and  painted  on  the  panel.  The  crest  may  have  been  a  dexter 
arm  lirandishing  a  wamiing-iian,  with  the  motto,  "  By  ^is  I 
got  ye." 
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In  the  matter  of  hcitsna  Dexter  was  extremely  fastiilious,  as 
well  as  capricious.  As  soon  as  ho  grew  tired  of  one  color,  he 
would  sell  those  he  liud  just  bought  at  extravagant  ])nces,  and 
buy  others.  His  costly  carria(;e,  drawn  by  beautiful  crcani-col- 
ored  animals,  became  one  of  the  siglits  of  the  day  wlieiiovcr 
tliB  owner  chose  to  take  an  airing;  but  to  the  luxury  of  tlw 
equi|>age  the  gaunt  and  mean  face,  half  buried  underneath  an 
enormous  cocked-hat,  tlie  s[)are  figure  sitting  bolt  upright,  the 
hairless  dog  squatted  beside  it,  ullci'e<l  a  contrast  as  strikingly 
ridiculous  as  did  the  coach  of  tlie  celebrated  Tittlebat-Titmouse, 
and  it  provoked  quite  as  much  laugliter  when  it  passed  through 
the  town,  the  street  urchins  shouting  ironically,  "  Clear  the  way 
for  my  lord's  carriage  ! " 

In  this  coach  Dext«r  once  drove  in  state  to  the  county  prison 
at  Ipswich,  where  ho  served  a  short  seut^^nco  tor  liring  his  pistol 
at  B,  countryman  who  stood  staring  at  his  museum  of  celebrities, 
and  who  did  not  move  on  when  my  Lonl  Timothy  commanded 
him. 

But  this  singular  being  did  not  consider  his  establishment  as 
complete  without  tlie  eiilourwje  of  a  nobleman  in  the  days  of 
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Lord  Dexter  in  a  man  of  fame, 

Most  cekbrated  is  his  name, 

More  precioiu  fur  tliiui  gol<1  tiint  'a  pure : 

Lord  Dexter  shine  forevur  more  '. 

His  bouse  is  white  antl  trinimcil  with  gieen  ; 
For  many  miles  it  may  be  seen  ; 
It  shines  as  bright  as  any  star  ; 
The  fame  of  it  haa  spread  afar. 

Lord  Deit«r,  like  King  Solomon, 
Hath  gold  and  silver  by  the  ton  ; 
And  bells  to  churches  he  hatli  tjiven. 
To  worship  the  great  Kii^  of  Heaven. 

Not  content  with  all  this,  Dexter's  ambition  now  aimed  at 
nothing  less  timu  literary  fitmc ;  and  tliis  was  achieved  at  a 
stroke  by  the  publication  of  bia  "Pickle  for  the  Knowing 
Ones,"  ^  an  autobiography  which  has  ever  since  puzzled  those 
to  whom  it  was  addreaaed,  to  decide  whether  the  author  waa 
really  more  knave  or  fool.  But  as  the  firat,  and  probably  the 
last,  example  of  the  kind,  the  "I'ickle"  had  immediate  success, 
although  in  every  way  it  is  a  most  grotesque  libel  upon  the 
gooii  name  of  littir.iry  composition.  The  spelling  is  atrocious, 
and  there  v/ns  no  attempt  at  punctuation ;  but  the  author's 
invention  supplied  this  defect  in  a  second  edition,  by  inserting 
a  page  or  more  of  punctuation-marks  at  the  end,  with  the  fol- 
lomng  note ;  — 

"  Miater  printer  the  Nowing  ones  complane  of  my  book  the  fust 
edition  had  no  stops  I  put  in  A  Nuf  here  and  they  may  pcpcr  and 
salt  it  as  they  plese." 

But  this  odd  notion  hardly  originated  with  Deittcr,  or^^nal 
as  he  unquestionably  was,  inasmuch  as  Tom  Hood  has  an  account 
in  his  "  Reminiscences  "  of  a  literary  friend  wlio  placed  a  num- 
ber of  colons,  semicolons,  etc,  at  the  bottom  of  his  communi- 
cation, adding. 

Anil  tli«se  are  my  [Kiinlx  tlmt  I  place  at  ihe  foot, 
Tluit  yon  iiiuy  fuit  slo|n  tlmt  I  can't  jitoi>  to  juit. 
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Dexter'a  uoique  s[>cculutioii  in  wanuiiig-paus,  told  by  himself 
in  the  "  Picklo,"  litts  jierliapa  dune  more  to  traiismit  his  naoie  to 
poaterity  than  anytbiug  eluo.  By  some  people  the  story  is  con- 
sideioJ  as  notliing  short  of  a  pure  fob- 
rication,  designed  for  those  inquisitive 
people  who  were  continitaliy  asking 
how  Dexter  made  bis  money.  But 
even  if  the  story  is  too  good  to  be 
true,  — and  as  a  merchant  his  shrewd- 
ness was  proverbial,  —  the  world  has 
accepted  it  upon  his  own  testimony 
OS  the  lucky  blunder  of  fortune's  fevor- 
ite  and  fool.  The  man  being  bim- 
I  self  an  enigma,  we  should  say  that 
in  his  case  it  is  the  impiobablo  that 

Ho  relates  that,  having  dreamed  tliree 

nights    running     that    wanuiug-paiis 

would   do  well   in  tlie  West  Indies, 

lie  collected  "  no  more  than  forty-two 

thousand,"  which  were  put  on  board 

nine  vusavls  bound  to  different  ports, 

and  di'iin-d  him  seventy-nine  per  cent. 

I  of  Dcxtcr's  captains,  being  a  shrewd  fel- 

:  of  the  pans,  wliich  were  tlien  sold  to  the 

to  obtain  them  for 


WARMING- PAN. 


The  story  g<ics  thnt 

low,  took  oil'  tlio  CO' 

sugar-plan tcra,  all   of  whom  were 

ladles. 

Dcxtei'a  speculations  in  wlulcbone  and  Bibles  were  equally 
comtcid  and  absurd.  Again  lio  dmamed  "  tliat  the  good  book 
WHS  run  down  in  this  country  so  low  ns  half  price,  and  dull  at 
tlint.  I  hail,"  lie  says,  "  the  ready  cash  by  wholesale.  I  bought 
twenty-one  thuusand.  I  put  tliem  into  twenty-one  vessels  for 
the  W(«t  Indies,  and  sent  as  a  text  tliat  all  of  them  must  have 
one  Biljio  in  eaidi  family,  or  they  would  go  to ." 

licaidns  putting  faitli  in  dn-ams,  Dt'xter  bflieved  in  fortune- 
tt'Uing  as  well  as  fortune-making,  and  made  many  attempts  to 
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pry  into  tlie  obscurity  of  tlie  future  by  conBultiug  the  oracle 
of  his  ncigliborliood,  one  Mailam  Hooper,  —  a  strange  character. 
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vlio,  after  teaching  school,  nssuiiiod  the  profession  of  fortuiie- 
telling.  The  renowucil  Moll  Pitcher  also  had  Dexter  for  a 
patmti,  aixl  her  influence  is  said  to  liave  been  bonefivial  to  him. 
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Anotlier  peiaon  who  is  saul  to  have  exerted  a  great  influenoe 
for  good  over  tliis  eoviitric  man  was  a  Degress  named  Lucy  Lan- 
caster, —  a  fuiiiulu  of  Amozouiun  projmrtioiis,  wlio  is  described  as 
being  possessed  of  unusiial  shrewdness  and  infurmatiou.  Her 
father,  called  Caesar,  was  the  son  of  an  African  king,  and  was 
brought  to  the  conntty  as  a  slave.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed, 
that  on  "  fiigg«r  'Lection  Day  "  Lucy's  father  acted  as  general- 
issimo, and  was  entitled  to  have  twelve  footmen  run  by  his  side, 
whUe  be  proudly  bestrode  a  epiritcd  horse  at  the  head  of  the 
sooty  procession. 

When  the  yellow  fover  raged  in  Newburyiwrt  in  1796,  Lucy 
Lancaster  proved  herself  indeed  of  royal  blood.  Strong  and 
fearless,  fiill  of  good  works,  she  devoted  herself  day  and  night  to 
the  sick,  principally  in  the  families  of  the  best  people  ;  Doxtei^ 
among  others,  hnviitg  need  of  her  services,  she  l)ecame  a  firm 
friend  aud  counsellor  to  the  fitmily.  Hit  estimate  of  Dexter 
was  much  higher  thnn  the  common  one,  and  she  gave  liim  credit 
fur  more  honesty  of  purpose  than  mast  peoj>le  did.  Uc  needed 
some  one  like  her  to  atlvise  htm,  and  »iho  frequently  turned  his 
attention  fnun  mischievous  pursidts  by  sTi<;gesting  alterations 
and  im|iruvO]ucntB  to  be  made  in  his  house  atul  grounds.  This 
woman  survived  Dexter  nearly  forty  years. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  Dextcr's  fi'eoks  was  his  mock  funeral, 
which  was  arranged  by  him  with  all  the  solemnity  of  prepara- 
tion recjuisite  for  a  real  ititerment.  In  his  garden  he  had  caiisul 
to  be  built  a  spacious  tomb,  wliilc  in  liis  house  he  had  long  kept 
a  costly  eulliu  made  of  mahogany,  richly  adorned. 

With  a  curiosity  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  vain 
man,  he  wishe<l  to  see  the  effei.'t  bis  funeral  would  produce.  Invi- 
tations were  issued,  mouriiinf;  ajuiaiel  was  prepantd  for  Ms  family, 
some  one  ^vos  found  t<>  nfficiate  as  miuii^ter,  and  the  procession 
was  duly  formed,  and  mairhiMl  tn  the  vault  in  the  garden.  While 
this  farec  was  porforniiiig.  Dexter  was  looking;  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, anil  before  the  a>rapany  hail  dtspersi'd.  he  was  found  l>eat- 
ing  his  wife  for  not  shedding  t-'iirw  at  his  pn't.-udod  demise. 

( tf  ids  conjugid  n'liitiniis,  it  is  ivpi.ili'd  by  one  who  knew  him 
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well,  that,  bocoming  diaaatiafiod  with  hia  wife,  he  made  &  barj^iii 
with  lier  to  leave  him,  giving  her  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  two 
thousand,  dollars  in  excliaiige  for  liis  lib«^rty.  He  then  adver- 
tised for  another  ivife ;  but  there  being  no  applicant,  he,  after 
waiting  some  time,  was  glad  to  hire  liia  own  wife  to  come  back 
by  the  offer  of  a  aunt  equal  to  that  he  had  originally  given  her 
to  go  away. 

On  the  2Gth  of  October,  1806,  LokI  Dexter  dieil  at  his  man- 
sion on  High  Street.  His  fnneial  waa  an  occasion  wliicli  it 
would  have  pleased  him  to  witness,  if  such  sights  could  be  per- 
mitted to  vain  mortals  ;  but  as  the  town  officers  wouhl  not,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  allow  his  remains  to  be  deposited  in  his  garden 
tomb,  he  was  laid  away  among  hia  fellow  townsmen  in  the 
public  burying-ground  near  the  frog-pond. 

Not  long  after  his  death  a  gale  blew  down  many  of  the 
imt^^es,  and  the  place  grew  dilapidated.  About  the  year  184C, 
while  it  was  being  used  as  a  iactory  boarding-house,  the  estate 
was  purchased  by  E.  G.  Kelley,  of  Newburyport,  who  possessed 
wealth  and  taste,  and  lie  proceeded  to  obliterate  as  far  as  jws- 
sible  all  traces  of  his  predecessor's  follies.  The  three  presidents 
over  the  door  were  thrown  down  and  demolished  ;  the  grounds 
were  newly  laid  oiit ;  and  now  nothing  except  the  eagle  on  the 
etunmit  of  the  cupula  remains  to  show  Dexter'a  bizarre  achieve- 
ments in  oma mentation,  or  to  point  a  moral  upon  his  extrava- 
gances aa  a  philoaophcr. 
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OX  I'arker  Street,  in  Old  Newbury,  just  out  of  the  village, 
there  is  still  growing  the  gigantic  elni-troo  that  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  tlie  old  elm  of  Newbury.  CofRn  says  that 
it  was  tninsi)lanted  and  set  ont  here  by  Eichanl  Jaques  in 
1713,  so  that  it  has  now  been  growing   on    this    spot    nearly 
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two  hundred  years.  Its  girlli  is  enormous,  being  twenty-four 
and  one  half  feet  at  one  fout  from  tlie  ground.  Now  that 
the  historic  old  elm  of  Boston  is  no  mora,  thia  is  ttndouhtedly 
the  laigest  tiee  of  its  species  in  New  England. 

Yet  older  than  the  tree  aie  aome  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— 

01.1 


and  still  older  aro  the  corroded  stones  in  the  village  churchyard 
that  overlooks  the  broad  estuary  of  the  river,  anil  ia  washed  by 
the  pond  of  the  iloating  island  below  iL  Legendary  lore  cHnga 
arouud  these  aged  houses  like  the  inif^tletoo  to  the  oak,  and  lenda 
its  chanu  to  the  mystery  that  ovursluidows  tbein. 
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In  a  pretty  pastoral  legend  Miss  Hannah  Gould  gives  tlie 
arigin  of  the  old  elm,  and  incidentally,  also,  an  engaging  picture 
of  the  farm  life  of  those  earlj  times  with  which  the  legend 
itself  is  associated.  i 


THE  OLD  ELM   OF  NEWBURY. 

H.    F.   aOULD. 

Did  it  ever  come  in  your  way  to  paae 
The  silvery  pond,  with  its  fringi:  of  grae^ 
Anil  threading  the  lane  hanl  by  to  see 
The  velerau  elm  of  Newbury  ? 


Well,  that  old  elm  that  is  now  so  grand 

Was  once  a.  twif;  in  the  nistic  hand 

Of  a  youthful  peaannt,  who  went  one  night 

To  TiBit  his  love  by  the  tender  light 

Of  the  modest  nionii  and  her  twinkling  host ; 

While  the  star  that  lighted  his  bosnm  most, 

And  gave  to  his  lonely  feet  their  speed, 

Abode  in  a  cottage  beyond  the  mead. 

It  is  not  recorded  how  long  ho  stayed 
In  the  cheerful  houpc  of  the  smiling  maid. 
But  when  he  came  out  it  was  late  and  dark 
And  silent ;  not  even  a  dog  would  hark 
To  take  from  his  fechng  of  loneliness, 
And  make  the  length  of  his  way  seem  leea. 


An  elm  grew  close  by  the  cottage's  eaves. 

So  he  plucked  him  a  twig  well  clothed  with  leaves. 

So,  sallying  forth,  with  the  supple  arm 

To  serve  as  a  tulisnion  parrying  harm, 

He  felt  that,  though  his  heart  was  big, 

T  was  even  stouter  for  having  the  twig ; 

For  this,  he  thought,  would  answer  to  switch 

The  hoTTois  away,  as  he  ciossed  the  ditch. 


hew-ekglaN'd  legends. 

The  mcaduw  and  uopse,  wherein,  perchane^ 
Will-o'-the-wixp  might  wickedljr  dunce ; 
And,  wielding  it,  kucp  him  fiDiu  having  a  chill 
At  the  nienucing  aound  ()r"WLippoor«'ilU" 
And  hia  fleah  from  cree^'iii);  tx^sido  tlte  l>>ig 
At  the  harsh  hass  voice  uf  llie  viewlesn  frog ; 
In  short,  he  felt  that  the  awitcli  would  lie 
Quord,  plaything,  bufaiitc^ii,  and  conipiiny. 

When  he  gut  Bufe  home,  and  jnyfully  found 

He  Rtill  was  himself,  and  living,  and  aound, 

He  planted  the  twig  by  Me  fiunily  cot, 

To  Htand  oa  a  monument,  marking  the  spot 

It  helped  hini  to  teach  ;  and,  what  wa»  still  mons 

Because  it  hud  grown  W  Ilia  fair  iimc'h  door. 

The  twig  took  mot ;  and,  aa  time  ilew  by, 
III!  boughs  sjireail  wide,  nnd  its  httid  grew  high  ; 
While  tile  priest's  gmxl  «'nii-e  had  hmg  lieeu  done, 
Whieh  niailc  tlie  youth  and  ihi,-  maiden  one ; 
And  their  young  seiuiiK  iiro.'^-  and  pLiyed 
Around  the  tree  in  its  li-afy  uhude. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  SAMUEL  SEWALL. 

THIS  piece?,  BO  full  of  the  milk  of  Imniau  klmlness,  was 
written  to  disi>rovp  the  opinion  advanci'd  by  the  Siniplo 
Cobbler  nnd  othew,  to  whom  it  ia  at  ain't?  a  rebnko  and  an 
answer,  that  it  was  inipossiblo  to  subsist  in  New  England  by 
the  labor  of  one's  hand<<  alone.  It  is  fonnd  in  Sewall'a  "  Now 
Ht'iiven  upon  tin'  Sew  1-jirtli."  So  (|ii;ii7il.]y  is  it  expressed,  that 
only  the  orijiinrd  language  can  fitly  si't  i-rth  the  picture  of  pros- 
perous abnndani^  that  so  gladdened  tlii?  good  old  man's  eyes 
when  looking  down  upon  it  from  tlie  Kewbury  liills.     Itetaiu- 
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ing  tliis  as  much  as  possil)]G,  Mr.  Whittiei  has  phrased  it  in 
]>uctiu  furui  thut  is  siiigiiLirly  liko  ttie  prose  vereion. 

Tliis,  let  us  suy,  is  the  same  Siimuel  Suwall  who,  as  one  of 
the  witclicmft  judges,  (^nutl  a  lasting  notoriety,  and  wliose 
murriii^'e  to  Haniiali,  the  duugtiter  of  Mint-master  Joliu  Hull, 
orif^nuted  the  trailitiun  tliat  she  received  her  own  weight  in 
silver  Pine-Tree  sliilliiigs  as  a  wedding  portion.  The  family 
has  always  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Colony 
and  Stute ;  and  Ijewidl's  remarkable  "  Diary,"  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  b  a  storehouse  of  information  eoneera- 
ing  the  events  and  msinners  of  his  time.  The  prophecy  is  as 
follows :  — 

"As  long  OS  Plimi  Island  Bhall  fuithfully  keep  the  commanded 
Post,  Notwithstanding  the  hectoring  words  oiid  lionl  blows  of  the 
preuil  and  buisl^ruus  ocean  ;  As  long  as  any  Salmon  or  Stur(>eon 
shall  swim  in  the  Htrcama  of  ?t[(^rriniack,  ot  any  Pen.*))  ur  Pickeril  in 
Crane  Puud  ;  As  li)n>j  as  Ibe  Sea  Fowl  t^hall  know  the  time  of  their 
coming,  anil  not  neglect  seaiionaljly  to  vi«it  the  places  of  their  ao^uaint- 
ance  ;  As  lung  as  any  Cattel  siiull  be  fed  with  the  Grass  growing  in 
the  meadows  which  doc  humbly  bow  thcinwlves  befure  Turkic  Hill ; 
Ah  long  as  any  tSfaecp  hIiuII  walk  ii{iun  Old-town  Hills,  and  ithull  from 
Ibence  pleasantly  look  down  upon  the  River  Parker  and  the  fruitfid 
Mariahen  lying  beneath  ;  As  long  as  any  free  and  harmless  Doves 
shall  finil  a  White  Oak  or  otbiT  Tree  within  the  township  to  perch, 
or  feml,  or  build  a  careless  Nest  upon,  and  shall  voluntarily  present 
themselves  to  perform  the  office  of  Gleonera  after  Barley  Harvest ; 
As  long  aa  Nature  shall  not  grew  old  and  dote,  Imt  shall  constantly 
rememlier  to  give  the  rows  of  Indian  Com  their  education  by  Puirs, 
—  .So  long  Bball  Chiirttiann  be  bom  there  ;  and  being  first  made  meet, 
shall  from  tlience  Ik;  translateil  to  he  m:ide  jarlakers  of  the  Saints  of 
Light" 

PEOPHECY  OF  SAMUEL  SEWALL. 

J.    O.    wniTTlER. 

I  BEE  it  all  like  a  chart  unrolled, 

Bat  my  Ihnughls  are  full  of  the  pa^^t  and  old  ; 

I  hear  the  tales  of  my  boyiiood  told, 
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And  the  shadows  and  abapes  of  early  days 

Flit  diiulj  by  in  the  veiling  haxe, 

With  measured  inovemeDt  and  rhythmic  chime 

We&ving  like  shuttles  my  web  of  rhyme. 

I  think  of  the  old  man  wine  and  Rood 

Who  once  on  yon  misty  hiUsideg  stood, 

(A  poet  who  never  measured  rhyme, 

A  seer  unknown  to  bis  dull-eared  time,) 

And,  propped  on  his  staff  of  age,  looked  down, 

With  his  boyhood's  lovo,  on  his  native  to«m, 

Where,  written,  as  if  on  Its  hills  and  plains, 

His  burden  of  prophecy  yet  remains, 

For  the  voices  of  wood,  and  wave,  and  wind 

To  read  in  the  ear  of  the  musing  mind :  —r 

"  Ar  long  as  Plum  lHl(in<l,  tn  guard  the  coast. 
As  Gwl  appointed,  sboll  kvep  its  post ; 
As  long  OB  a.  Hulnioii  shall  haunt  the  deep 
Of  Mi'rrimack  River,  or  sturgeon  leap  ; 
As  long  as  pickerel,  swift  anil  slim. 
Or  reil-liackeil  jwruh,  in  Crane  Ponii  swim  ; 
As  loot;  as  the  annual  sea-fowl  know 
Their  time  to  rome  and  their  time  to  go  ; 
As  long  as  cattle  sliall  roam  at  will 
The  green  grass  memlows  by  Turkey  Hill  j 
As  long  OB  shee))  shall  look  fnim  the  side 
Of  Oldtown  Hill  on  niarinhf,i  wiile, 
And  Parker  River,  ati.l  salt-sea  tide  ; 
As  long  ns  a  waiiilering  pigeon  shall  search 
The  fields  below  from  his  wbitcH>ak  perch. 
When  the  burley-liarvest  is  rijie  and  slioni, 
And  the  dry  husks  fall  from  the  standing  corn  ( 
As  long  as  Nature  slinll  nut  grow  old, 
Nor  drop  her  work  from  litT  doling  hold, 
And  her  care  for  the  Indian  com  forget. 
And  the  yellow  rows  in  [Kiirs  lo  set, — 
So  long  shall  Chrisliaiis  heiv  Ijc  born. 
Grow  up  and  ripi^i  as  (iodV  swi*t  com, — 
By  tbe  beikk  of  binl,  by  the  breath  of  Frosty 
Shall  never  a  holy  ear  l>e  lust. 
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But,  huBkud  by  Di^th,  in  the  Planter's  eigjtit, 
Be  sown  agtiiii  in  the  fields  of  light  1 " 

The  Island  atill  ie  purple  with  plunia, 

Up  the  river  the  salmon  comei*, 

The  Btiirgeou  leaps,  and  the  wild-fowl  feeds 

On  hilkidu  lierries  and  mariiih  seeils,  — 

All  the  Iicautiful  nigiis  remain, 

From  spriiig-tiine  sowing  to  autumn  rain 

The  good  nion's  vision  retunia  again  ! 

And  let  us  hope,  aa  well  we  can. 

That  the  Silent  Angel  who  gamers  man 

May  find  some  grain  as  of  old  he  found 

In  the  human  conifiehl  ripe  and  sound, 

And  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  deign  to  own 

The  preciouB  seed  hy  the  fathers  sown  I 
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ONE  does  not  go  far  into  the  history  of  our  legendary  lore 
witJiont  making  the  discovery  that  Cotton  Mather's  study, 
like  that  of  his  father  before  him,  was  the  congenial  receptacle 
for  everything  tlii^t  might  happen  in  New  England  out  of  the 
common.  Upon  this  centre  the  dark  tales  converged  like  a 
Hight  of  bats  in  the  night.  His  father  had  Bolicited  the  New- 
England  ministers  to  contribute  everything  of  a  marvellous 
charai:t«T  that  might  come  within  their  knowledge  or  under 
their  observation,  to  the  end  that  the  mysterious  workings  of 
Providence  migjit  if  possible  ho  cleared  up,  and  the  miation  to 
human  nffaii's,  —  which  it  was  not  for  a  moment  doubted  they 
sustained, — be  so  adjusted  as  to  ]ioint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 
To  this  sagacious  foresi<;lit  we  owe  tliut  singularly  interesting 
book,  the  "  lUsmarkable  I'liividencea,"  of  Increase  Matlier.  To 
this  we  also  owe  the  Doublo-IIfa'li-d  Snake  of  Newbury,  —  a 
reptile  that  would  certainly  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  itine- 
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rant  showman  of  our  own  period,  have  put  the  foui-Iegged  girl 
completely  into  the  shade,  and  have  caused  the  devil-fish  o£ 
Victor  Hugo  to  shed  tears  of  vexation. 

The  account  of  tliis  wonderful  snake  comes  in  a  letter  from 
the  Keverend  Christopher  Toppan,  minister  of  Newbury,  ad- 
dressed to  Cotton  Mather.  Considering  that  it  emanates  from 
a  source  so  entirely  lespectalile  and  trustworthy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nobody  will  treat  it  as  an  idle  village  tale.     He  writes  :  — 

"OfDCeniing  the  Amphiabtena,  as  soon  as  I  received  your  commands 
I  made  diligent  enquiry  of  sevenil  perions  who  saw  it  after  it  was 
dead.  .  .  .  They  directed  me,  for  furtber  information, ...  to  the  per- 
sons who  saw  it  alive,  and  killed  it,  which  were  two  or  three  lads. 
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about  twelve  or  fourteen ;  o 
me  yt  one  of  his  mates,  ni] 
siiiike  witli  two  head?  rum 
and  the  xnuke  fitting  into 
liim  out,  after  which  it  oaii 
and  forward,  $o  the  iinuke  v 
DNiikc-,  u]>oii  IiiH  Kiiikiii^  n 
(iGrt  iif  (|uoil,  exi'ept  bulk  In 
tiiietly  saw  two  inou'li*  nm 
whirii  8titij,'fi  or  tin[t,'uei 
of  snakes  till  he  killed 


e  of  which, n  ptrt,  Bensible  youngster,  told 
fling  towaols  him,  crjed  out  there  was  a 
ng  alter  him,  upon  which  he  nm  to  him ; 
]iudilk  of  water,  he  with  a  stick  pulled 
:  towiinl  liiiii,  and  as  be  went  backwanis 
ml.l  doc  likewise.  After  a  little  time,  the 
liini,  ^'iithcri'il  up  his  whole  body  into  a 
Jt,  wbicli  kept  toiviinlH  him,  and  he  dis- 
d  two  gtiiii/g  {a*  Ibcy  are  vulgarly  called), 
kept  pulling  fori!)  alter  the  usual  manner 
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"PotUcript  —  Before  engenling  I  spoke  with  the  other  man  who 
exftinmed  the  Aiiiphiribtcna  (aud  he  ia  al«o  a  man  of  credit),  and  he 
assures  me  yt  it  hail  reall;  two  heod^,  one  at  each  end,  two  mouths, 
two  Htings,  or  tongues,  and  so  forth. 

"  Sir,  I  huve  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  be  may  have  a  remem- 
brance in  your  prayers  who  is, 

"  Sir,  your  moat  humble  servant, 

"Chhistophkb  Toppas." 


THE  DOTTBLB-HEADED  SNAKE  OF  HEWBUKY. 


Faji  away  in  the  twilight  time 
Of  every  people,  in  every  clime. 
Dragons  and  gtilfina  and  monsters  dire, 
Bom  of  water,  and  air,  and  Are, 
Or  nuraed,  like  the  Python,  in  thu  mud 
And  ooze  of  the  old  Deui;a1ion  flooil, 
Crawl  and  wriggle  and  foam  with  rage, 
Through  dusk  tradition  and  ballad  age. 
So  from  tile  childhood  of  Newbury  town 
And  its  time  of  fuble  the  tale  cornea  down 
Of  a  terror  which  haunted  bush  and  brake, 
The  Auipbisbcoua,  the  Double  Snake  1 

Whether  he  lurked  in  the  Oldtown  fen 

Or  tlie  gray  earth-flax  of  the  Devil's  Den, 

Or  swam  in  the  wooded  Artichoke, 

Or  coiled  by  the  Northman's  Written  Bock, 

Nothing  on  record  is  left  to  show ; 

Only  the  fact  that  he  lived,  we  know, 

And  left  the  east  of  a  double  liead 

In  the  scaly  mask  which  he  yearly  shed. 

For  he  ciLirie<l  a  head  where  bis  tiiil  should  be, 

Aud  tlie  two,  of  course,  conld  never  agree, 

But  wrigglcKl  fibont  with  main  and  might, 

Now  to  the  left  and  now  to  the  right ; 
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Palling  and  twisting  this  way  and  that. 

Neither  knew  what  the  other  was  at 

•  •  •  •  • 

Far  and  wide  the  tale  was  told. 

Like  a  snowball  growing  while  it  rolled. ' 

The  nurse  hushed  with  it  the  baby's  cry ; 

And  it  served,  in  the  worthy  minister's  eye. 

To  paint  the  primitive  serpent  by. 

Cotton  Mather  came  galloping  down 

All  the  way  to  Newbury  town, 

With  his  eyes  agog  and  his  ears  set  wide, 

And  his  marvellous  iiikhom  at  his  side  ; 

Stirring  the  while  in  the  shallow  pool 

Of  his  brains  for  the  lore  he  learned  at  school. 

To  garnish  the  story,  with  here  a  streak 

Of  Latin,  and  there  another  of  Greek  : 

And  the  tales  he  heard  and  the  notes  he  took, 

Behold!  are  they  not  in  his  Wonder-Book  I 


THOMAS    MACY,   THE   EXILE. 

THE  archives  of  Massachusetts  once  more  furnish  the  inci- 
dent concerning  which,  as  in  the  "  King's  Missive,"  a 
letter — a  mere  scrap  —  has  sufficed  for  the  poet  to  construct  his 
legend. 

Thomas  Macy,  yeoman,  of  Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
is  tlio  subject  of  Whittier's  ballad  entitled  **  The  Exiles,"  which 
first  appeared  in  the  "  North  Star,"  a  Philadelphia  annual.  As  it 
was  then  published,  it  had  two  stanzas  more  than  it  now  has  in 
the  autlior's  collected  poems. 

This  Macy,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  was  complained  of  for  hav- 
ing given  shelter  to  some  "notorious"  Quakers,  or  vagabonds, 
as  the  law  then  termed  tliem,  in  his  own  liouse.  This  simple 
act  of  hospitality  being  in  violation  of  tlio  law  prohibiting  any 
man  to  open  his  door  to  a  Quaker,  no  matter  how  urgent  soever 
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the  call  upon  his  humanity  might  be,  Macy,  the  ofiending  cul- 
prit, was  cited  forthwith  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  at 
Boston  to  answer  the  complaint  prefened  against  him. 

Instead  of  complying  with  the  requisition  which  vei;  few 
would  be  found  willing  in  those  days  to  disobey,  Macy  wrote  an 
humble,  apologetic,  and  deprecatory  letter  to  the  General  Court. 
The  letter  indicates  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
antique  hero  that  the  poem  depicts  in  the  act  of  cheating  the 
minions  of  the  law  of  theii  prey.  From  its  terms  we  have  little 
notion  tliat  tlie  "  Bold  Macy,"  as  he  is  styled  there,  was  cast  in 
the  same  stern  mould  that  the  martyrs  are ;  but  we  have  a  very 
distinct  one,  that  if  nut  actually  a  craven,  he  believed  that  in  his 
case  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor.  At  any  late,  he 
wisely  concluded  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  did 
so.  We  are  sure  that  the  reader  would  regard  any  tampering 
with  Maoy's  letter  as  unpardonable  as  we  do.     He  says :  — 

"  Tbi-i  is  to  entreat  the  honored  court  not  to  be  offended  because 
of  my  non-appearance.  It  is  not  fnini  any  sli);bting  the  authority  of 
this  honored  court,  nor  from  feare  to  answer  the  case,  but  I  have  bin 
for  some  weeks  past  very  ill,  and  am  so  at  present,  and  notwitbstand- 
ing  my  illness,  yet  I,  desirous  to  appear,  have  done  my  utmost 
endeavour  to  hire  a  horse,  but  cannot  procure  one  at  present.  I  being 
at  present  destitute  have  endeavoured  to  purchase,  but  at  present  can- 
not attaine  it,  but  I  iihall  relat«  the  truth  of  the  case  as  my  answer 
should  be  to  ye  honored  court,  and  more  cannot  be  proved,  nor  so 
much.  On  n  rainy  mondng  there  came  to  my  house  Edward  Wbar> 
ton  and  three  men  more  ;  the  said  Wharton  spoke  to  me,  saying  that 
they  were  traveling  eastward,  and  desired  me  to  direct  them  in  the 
way  to  Hampton,  and  asked  me  how  far  it  was  to  Casco  bay,  I  never 
saw  any  of  ye  men  afore  except  Wharton,  neither  did  I  require  their 
names,  or  who  they  were,  but  by  their  carriage  I  thought  they  might 
be  Quakers,  and  told  them  bo,  acid  therefore  desired  them  to  posse  on 
their  way,  unyinj^  to  them  I  might  possibly  give  offence  in  entertain- 
ing them,  iitid  an  soone  as  the  violence  of  the  rain  ceased  (for  it  rained 
very  Iiard)  tliey  went  away,  and  T  never  saw  them  since.  The  time 
that  they  stayed  in  the  house  was  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
but  I  can  safely  aflirmc  it  was  not  an  hour.    They  spake  not  many 
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vcKds  in  the  dme,  neither  ma  I  «t  leUnre  to  tmike  with  them,  for  I 
oune  home  wet  to  the  ^kiu  imnieiliitiely  afore  the^  came  to  the  hoiue, 
■nd  I  fi'uuit  mv  wife  ^lick  i»  bed.  If  this  sati^fie  not  the  boaumi 
eonrt,  I  almll  ^uliject  to  their  sentenM.  I  have  not  willingly  offended. 
(  am  reodf  to  Hirve  aud  ohey  fun  in  the  Lrad. 

"THa  iUci." 


'fhiw  of  tli.rsc  nn-n.  Ii.'inp  pnai  In  r-:.  cniM  look  for  no  mercy 
(hull  the  I'liritiui  imth-tritii's,  n-]i.M],:ir_.,.,l  tlipm  with  poinp  about 
f»c<Iu''in^'  hi:*  MnjiMy's  i.'.rf-l  f;ulij,-r-ts  t..  thi'ir  "ctirspd"  opinions 
<Jn<.'  ..f  th--in.  1-Mwar.l  \Vlwrt..i..  n-:.s  iiii  old  offcn.W.  Two  of 
them.  Tli.liin^in  :tii'l  Sicvi-iis..rt.  !ir>-  tin'  siinic  jjcrsons  who,  r 
lilt].'  ]:it.-r  on.  w..]^-  h,.nu.-.I  ,it  i;..-t.ii.  :,<  n-l.it.^l  in  our  .i.rount 
of  Sris.  ■pyiT.  Til.',-  itin.TiiiLh  iiii.l..iil.ti>.Ily  tnpw  wlierc  to 
apply,  ami  to  wI.otii.  Mary  kiirw  Wliartou  :  he  was  fully 
aware  of  tho  risk  that  lie  ran  in  liruakiu;;  the  law.     But  be  and 
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other  Quakers  of  Newbury  and  Salisbury  had  already  purchased 

the  Island  of  Nantucket,  to  which  it  now  seems  probable  that 
they  intended  removing  out  of  harm's  way,  as  that  island  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Bay  Colony. 

Having  thus  secured  an  asylum  in  advance,  and  the  General 
Court  refusing  to  allow  his  explanation  or  accept  his  ajwlogy, 
tradition  now  steps  in  to  inform  us  that,  immediately  u]K>n 
le.imiiig  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  Macy  and  his  wife  took  an 
)l>en  boat,  put  their  children  and  their  movable  olfecta  into  it, 
and  in  this  frail  conveyance  they  made  their  way  along  the 
coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  thence  to  Nantucket.  Edward  Starbuck, 
of  Salisbury,  accompanie<l  them.  Thn)ugh  persecution,  then, 
Macy  became  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  this  famed  isle  of  the 
sea ;  and  from  his  lauding  at  Maddmjuet  in  the  autumn  of  1659 
its  settlement  dates  in  history. 

The  l)allad  supposes  Macy's  house  to  be  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  horsemen  while  the  proscribed  Wharton  is  under 
the  protection  of  his  roof  Macy  disputes  with  the  sheriff  until 
the  minister,  who  is  supposed  to  be  present,  urges  the  officer  also 
to  seize  Macy,  whereupon  tlie  goodman  and  his  wife,  breaking 
away  from  them,  run  for  the  river  :  — 

Ho  I  Bpeed  the  Macyii,  neck  or  naught,  — 

The  pWhing  on  its  pebbled  sliore 
Was  nuiaic  to  their  ear. 


A  leap  —  they  gain  the  boat  —  and  there 
The  goodman  wields  his  oar  : 

"III  luck  lietiile  them  nil," — ^he  cried, — 
"  The  lafi^ards  upon  the  shore." 

Down  through  thu  crasliing  underwood, 

The  burly  sheriff  came  :  — 
"  Stand,  goodman  Macy,  —  yield  thyself; 

YieLI  in  the  King's  own  name." 
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"  Kow  out  upon  iby  hangmon'B  Etce  1  ** 
Bold  Mocy  Bnawered  then,  — 

"Whip  women  on  the  village  gtoeo, 
But  meddle  not  with  men." 

With  skilful  band  and  wary  eje 
The  haibor-bar  wu  ciossed ; — 

A  plaything  of  the  restless  war^ 
The  hoot  on  ocean  tossed. 

They  passed  the  gray  rocks  of  Cape  Aniy 
And  Glouceater's  harbor-bar ; 

The  watch-fire  of  the  garrison 
Sbone  like  a  setting  star. 

Far  lound  the  bleak  and  stormy  Caps 

The  vent'rous  Macy  passed, 

And  on  Nnnlncket's  naked  isle, 

Drew  up  hii  boat  at  last. 

And  yet  that  inIu  rcniaineth 

A  refuge  of  the  free. 
As  when  true-hearted  Macy 

Beheld  it  from  the  sea. 

God  bless  the  sea-beat  island !  — 

And  (jTunt  fur  evermore, 
That  charity  and  freuluni  dwell 

As  now  upon  her  shore  ! 


TELLING    THE    BEES. 

EKSl'ECTIN'G  bcNja,  one  very  old  superstition  among  othem 
is,  as  1  ran  strietly  iiffinit,  still  elicrished,  surviving,  appar- 
ently, through  that  p(«iiliikrity  of  the  mind  wliicli,  the  event  being 
uncertain,  electa  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  tho  doubt  rather  than  to 
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diBcanl  it  aa  a  childish  aad  meaniiigless  custom.  This  ia  the  com- 
mon belief  that  bees  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of 
any  member  of  tlie  family,  otberwiee  these  iDtelligeat  little  crea- 
tures will  either  desert  the  hive  in  a  pet,  or  leave  off  working  and 
die  inside  of  it.  The  old  way  of  doing  this  was  for  the  goodwife 
of  the  house  to  go  and  bang  the  stand  of  iiivce  with  black,  the 
usual  symbol  of  mourning,  she  at  the  same  time  softly  humming 
some  doleful  tune  to  heieelf.  Another  way  was  for  the  master 
to  approach  the  hives  and  rap  gently  upon  them.  When  the 
beea'  attention  was  thus  secured,  he  would  say  in  a  low  voice 
that  such  or  such  a  person  —  mentioning  the  name  —  was  dead. 
This  pretty  and  touching  supeistition  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Whitlier's  "  Home  Balkda." 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  GOODMAN 
MORSE 

IN  tlie  year  1679,  or  about  twelve  years  before  the  lamentable 
outbreak  of  witchcraft  at  Salem  Tillage,  there  happened  in 
that  part  of  Xewbiiry,  now  known  as  Newburyport,  and  to  one 
Goi>dumn  Mome  of  that  town,  a  series  of  petty  annoyauces  that 
wrre  furthwitli  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  arch-fieud  him- 
self, since,  as  everybody  said,  no  one  else  but  the  devil  himself 
could  have  done  such  things,  in  the  first  place,  or  would  have 
done  tlieni,  in  the  next,  unless  promptiHl  by  a  more  than  human 
malignity.  Tliis  is  instructive.  It  shows  us  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  people  of  that  day  lived,  and  so  prepares  us,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  dreadful  events  which  followed. 

This  Goodman  ?ttorse  was  an  industrious  cobbler,  about  siity- 
flve  years  old,  with  whom  lived  his  wife  and  grandson,  a  lad 
whose  roguish  di«position,  we  strongly  suspect^  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  troubles  to  which  this  aged  couple  was  subjected. 
For  instance,  Goodman  Morse's  tools  would  suddenly  disappear, 
while  quietly  at  work  at  his  bench ;  brickbats  and  old  shoea 
would  come  cbitttring  down  the  chimney  without  the  aid  of 
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human  hands.  These  inflictions,  often  repeated,  drove  Goodman 
Morse  nearly  frantic  To  a  certainty,  the  house  was  bewitched. 
Caleb  Powell,  Morse's  neighbor,  had  a  shrewd,  suspicion  thai 
the  grandson  was  tlie  real  culprit.  But  instead  of  declaring  his 
suspicions  in  an  open  way,  he  persuaded  Morse  that  he  could 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  by  his  command  of  secret  power,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  the  boy  put  under  his  hand.  In  truth,  the 
stmnge  molestations  suildenly  ceased  with  the  lad's  departure, 
whereupon  Powell  was  immediately  suspected  of  dealing  in  the 
Black  Art,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  nan*owly  escaped  with  his 
life,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statements  set  forth  by 
William  Morse,  himself,  in  which  he  relates  what  he  and  his 
wife  heard  and  saw  in  this  bewitched  house  ;  — 

"  Last  Thursday  night  my  wife  &  I  bein^  in  bed  we  heard  ja  gret 
noies  against  the  ruf  with  Btckcs  &  stones  throwing  agiiinst  the  houd 
with  great  vialimse  whereupon  I  myself  arose  &  my  wife  &  saw  not 
auny  body,  but  wiu<  fursed  t<>  return  into  the  house  agaiue,  the  stones 
being  tlirown  so  vilantly  against  us  we  gooing  to  bed  againe  &  the 
same  noies  in  the  bus  we  lock  tlie  dore  again  fast  and  about  midnight 
we  heard  a  grete  noyes  of  a  hoge  in  tiie  hous  ami  I  arose  and  found  a 
grete  hoge  in  the  hous  and  tlie  dore  being  shut.  I  opened  the  dore 
the  hoge  running  vilently  out." 

And  in  conclusion  the  poor,  silly  creature  declares  that,  — 

"  A  mate  of  a  ship  coming  often  to  me  and  said  he  much  grefed  for 
me  and  said  the  boye  was  the  case  of  all  my  truble  and  my  wife  was 
much  ronged  &  was  no  wich,  and  if  I  would  let  him  have  the  boye 
but  one  day  he  would  warrant  me  no  more  truble.  I  being  persuaded 
to  it  he  come  the  nex  day  at  the  brek  of  day  and  the  boy  was  with 
him  untel  night  and  I  had  not  any  truble  since." 

It  thus  fell  out  that  honest  Caleb  Powell,  instead  of  being 
thanked  for  his  pains,  was  accused  of  being  a  wizard,  hence  his 
arrest  and  trial,  as  already  mentioned. 

At  the  March  term  of  the  court  at  Ipswich  (1680)  Powell's 
Ciise  again  c^ime  up  and  additional  testimony  was  brought  out. 
Sarah  Hale  and  Joseph  Mirick  testify  that  Joseph  Moores  hath 
often  said  in  their  hearing  that  if  there  were  any  wizards  he  was 
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sure  Caleb  Powell  wua  ouo,  Tliia  Moores  was  boatawaia  of  the 
sliip  of  wliich  Caleb  Powell  vma  mate. 

Mary  Tu::k(!r,  ugeil  about  tweuty,  luailo  tliu  folio  whig 
deposition  ;  — 

"  She  reinembcreth  that  Caleb  Powell  carae  into  their  houae  and 
say<l  to  this  purposn  that  he  coming  to  William  Morae,  his  house,  and 
the  old  mail  being  at  jiruyer  he  tUoujjht  uut  lit  to  go  in,  but  looked 
in  at  the  wiudow  and  he  Kiyd  he  had  bniken  the  iiichantnieiit  for  he 
saw  the  hoy  play  tricks  while  be  waii  at  prayer,  and  iiieiitiuned  iome: 
ami  amon;{  the  reat  that  be  taw  hiui  to  fling  Ihe  ahoo  at  the  old 

Mark  the  couclusioD  that  the  learned  court  came  to  after 
listening  to  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  against  poor 
Powell! 

"  Upon  hearing  the  complaint  brought  to  this  court  against  Caleb 
Powell  fur  suspicion  of  working  liy  the  deviU  to  the  molesting  of  the 
family  of  William  Morse  of  Newbury,  thou<>h  thin  court  cannot  find 
any  evident  groimd  of  proceeding  farther  against  the  «iyd  Powell  yett 
we  determine  that  he  hnth  given  t>nch  ground  of  tmspicion  of  his  so 
dealing  that  we  cannot  so  acquit  bini  but  that  he  ju^^tly  deserves  to 
benre  his  owne  shame  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  of  the  compIaiuL" 

Such  waa  the  return  that  the  kind-hearted  sailor  got  for  try- 
ing to  help  his  neighbor  out  of  his  troubles.  But  since  Powell 
had  escaped  it  was  necessary  to  find  another  victim  and,  this 
time,  florae's  wife  Eliwibeth  was  hit  upon  as  tlie  guilty  one. 
Therefore, 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1680,  at  a  Court  of  Assistants  hold  in 
Boston,  she  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  "  not  having  the 
foar  of  Goil  before  her  eyes,  being  instigated  by  the  divil  and 
had  familiarity  with  the  divil  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  crown  &  dignity,  the  laws  of  God, 
and  of  this  jurisdiction  "  &c.  The  result  was  n  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  Goody  Morse  waa  condemned  to  death  l>y  the  governor  on 
the  27th  of  May  in  the  following  words;  — 

"Elisiibeth  Moriw,  you  are  to  goe  from  hence  to  the  ]ilace  fnim 
whence  you  came  uiitl  thence  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to 
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be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul." 

Tho  court  was  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  until  June  1, 
when  the  governor  and  magistrates  voted  to  reprieve  Goody 
Morse  to  the  October  term.  To  some,  this  action  proved  so  dis- 
tasteful, that  a  complaint  was  drawn  up,  in  writing,  because  the 
witch  had  not  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  next  year 
the  case  was  brought  before  the  Great  and  General  Court,  by 
two  petitions  from  the  husband  of  the  accused,  in  which  he 
attemptetl  to  free  his  wife  from  the  deadly  accusations  made 
against  her. 

As  a  sample  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  to  prove  Goody 
Morse  a  witch  one  Zechariah  Davis  stated  that  William  Morse's 
wife  asked  him  to  bring  her  a  *'  passoll  of  wingcs  "  the  next  time 
he  came  over  from  Salisbury,  but  he  came  over  three  or  four 
times  and  did  not  think  of  it ;  finally  she  told  him  that  she  did 
wonder  his  memory  was  so  bad.  When  ho  got  home  lie  went 
to  tho  barn  and  there  were  "  3  calfs  in  a  pen."  One  of  them 
"fell  a  dancing  «k  a  rorein*; "  and  was  in  a  condition  he  never 
saw  a  calf  in  before  —  they  heard  him  "roer  **  several  times  in 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  when  he  wont  to  the  barn,  there 
he  was  "seting  upon  his  tailo  like  a  doge  '*  **  and  1  never  see  no 
cafe  set  after  that  manner  before  &>  so  he  remained  in  these  fits 
while  he  died." 

Mr.  Coffin,  tho  historian  of  Xewbiiry,  believes  that  the  life  of 
Goody  Morse  was  saved  by  the  firmnciss  of  Governor  Bradstreet, 
and  **  the  town  of  Newbury  thus  prevented  from  offering  the 
fii-st  victim,  in  Essex  County,  to  that  lamentable  spirit  ol 
delusion,  which,  twelve  years  after,  left  so  dark  a  stain  on  its 
annals." 


HAMPTON  LEGENDS. 


THE  strip  of  scacoast,  extending  itself  between  the  Merrimac 
and  Piscataqim,  ie  a  nearly  utibrokeii  line  of  liard  ennd 
beach,  washed  clean  and  white  by  the  ceiiselcu  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Salisbury  Sunda  begins,  and  Hampton 
and  Rye  beaches  continue,  the  line,  only  lieie  and  there  broken 
by  the  outlet  of  some  tidal  river  or  aliallow  creek,  or  where 
some  bold  foreland,  like  Boar's  Head,  lifts  its  huge  bulk  far  out 
from  the  shore.  Perfectly  protected  by  these  beaches,  long 
leagues  of  yellow  marshes  stretch  themselves  lan^idly  out  in 
the  snn,  affording  full  play  to  the  ocean  breezes  so  refreshing  to 
tired  brain  and  weary  eye. 

Salisbury  has  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  been  celebrated 
for  the  annual  gntlicrings  that  its  citizens  hold  on  tlie  beach 
there,  in  imitation  of  the  "clam  feasts"  of  the  Indiana,  with 
whom  the  custom  originated,  and  who  ninde  the  occasion  one  of 
much  ceivmony  and  solemnity,  inasmuch  as  the  sea  was  to  them 
a  great  hnrveat-lield  provi<led  by  their  God  of  Plenty  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  red  children. 

Wliittier'a  "  Tent  on  the  Beach"  was  pitched  at  the  mouth  of 
Hamilton  River,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Salisbury  Sands ;  and 
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tbis  is  also  tlio  locality  of  the  "  Wreck  of  liiver mouth,"  found 
in  tliut  cullection,  wliicli  is  souicthinj;  in  the  maunet  of  Ixtng- 
fellow'e  "TuliMj  of  a  Wajsido  Iiiu,"  tho  "tcnfliere  doing  the 
duty  of  the  aiiciiiut  tavern  there.  Both  are,  however,  in  their 
method,  a  distinct  reminisconce  of  the  "  Decamerone "  of  Boc- 
caccio. But  Wbitticr'fl  is  a  voice  arising  from  tlie  sea,  full  of  its 
charm  and  mystery.     Standing;  at  his  tent  door,.— 

l^orthwanl  a  gteen  bluff  broke  tbe  cbaju 
Of  siuid.billa  ;  MiiitbwBrd  atretcbctl  a  plain 
Of  solt-grasH,  with  a  river  wiwHug  down, 
Sail-wbitened,  and  beyond  the  ateeplea  of  the  town. 

That  is  Boafs  Head;  the  Merrimack,  with  Newbuiyport  in 
the  distance. 

Again,  the  poet  points  us  to  — 

the  sunny  i»lcs  in  view, 
EoHt  of  the  ^itily  Head  of  the  Boar; 

and  then  to  whore  — 

Agiiincnlicuit  liftn  ilx  blue 
Disk  uf  II  cloud  llie  uoiKilnuiiH  u'er. 

So  we  feel  that  tbe  "Tent  ou  tbu  ISeacb,"  instead  of  emanat- 
ing from  within  tho  narmw  limits  of  four  walls,  where  the  doora 
are  securely  boltud  and  barred  against  the  weather,  is  tbe  voice 
of  Nature  herself,  —  of  the  free  bn'czo,  the  billows,  and  the  foam, 
which  imparts  the  invigorating  ijuality  to  these  verses,  and  gives 
them  a  distinct  and  eitptivaling  outrof-door  flavor. 

Of  bis  Ic'.'endary  stories  tiiiit  are  associated  with  Hampton  tlie 
poet  says ;  — 

A  Bimpltt  plot  U  mine  :  h>j.'fii.!s  .iiid  nines 
Of  creilulrnis  .liiys  ;  iiM  r.iiiHi'B,  tliat  have  lain 
Silent  from  IjoylninI,  tukiiii;  voiie  (ij,'aiii, 

Wanneil  iiitci  life  imiv it,  <-\<m  a«  tliv  tunes 

Thill,  frumi  in  (li.-  l^il.L-.)  huiitiTi--b.ini, 
ThawiHliiitotouud. 
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Hampton,  formerly  tho  ludian  Winnicumet,  is  an  olil  bonier 
sottlumi.'Ut  of  t\u!  Bay  Colony,  that  was  tranRferred,  tlirough  the 
bluuderiiig  of  her  aguiite,  to  New  Hatiijisltiro  wlien  the  long 
dispute  about  the  boundary  between  tliu  two  governments  was 
finally  settled.  The  singidar  and  appnnuitly  ecceutriu  course  of 
tills  line,  reseuiblinj;  a  Virginia  fence,  is  not  due  to  cliaucc,  but 
to  the  crookedness  of  Colonial  politics.  While  this  controversy 
was  i»ending,  tlie  loaislativu  bodies  of  both  goveraiuenta  ouca 
held  a  session  at  Hampton  Falls,  —  which  course,  it  waa  thought, 
by  bringing  tho  rival  interests  together,  might  end  the  dispute, 
but  did  not.  WliereU]M)n  some  poetaster  of  the  perioii  gave  the 
following  rhymed  version  of  the  "jiomp  and  circumstance" 
attending  tho  entry  of  the  MaMaclmsetts  dignitaries  into  the 
humble  frontier  village.     He  says  : — 

Dear  Paddy,  you  ne'er  did  behold  such  a  sight 

As  yesleniuy  morning  was  auen  before  night. 

You  in  all  your  born  days  iiiiw,  nor  I  did  n't  neither, 

So  many  fine  horse!!  and  luen  ride  togetlier. 

At  the  heail  the  lower  boiiie  trotted  two  iu  a  row. 

Then  all  the  higher  himsc-pranued  after  the  low  ; 

Then  the  Governor's  couch  gnllojKjil  on  like  the  wind. 

And  the  last  that  come  foivniost  were  trooperB  behind. 

But  I  fear  it  nicanB  no  giio<l  to  your  neck  nor  mine, 

For  they  ajiy  't  is  to  fix  a  right  place  for  the  line. 

As  soon  as  you  have  crosseil  this  line,  the  people,  pointing 
towanl  their  monntains,  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  air  hke  New- 
Hampshire  air.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  lussed  beyond  this 
boundary  you  no  longer  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
Puritan  life,  but  one  emanating  from  a  different  and  antagonistic 
source, — into  which,  nevertheless,  the  more  vigorous  currents 
originating  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  constantly  infused 
themselves  and  kejit  it  pum. 

The  most  itLteri'sting  tiling  about  Hampton,  ajwirt  from   its 
legends,  is  the  singular  prunumtnry  of  Boar's  Head,  which  is 
one  of  the  not^'d  resorts  of  the  New-England  coast,  and  one  of 
tho  earliest  to  be  visited  for  licjilth  or  [deasure. 
21 
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Boai'a  Head  is  indeed  11  puzzle.  It  u  a  be«p  of  drift  gently 
ascending  from  the  marshes  to  the  cnimbliDg  brow  of  a  lofty 
headland,  againat  which,  &r  below  you,  the  sea  dashes  wildly. 
The  bowlders  atiuking  in  its  sides  look  aa  if  they  might  have 
been  shot  thera  in  the  days  when  stones  supplied  the  want  of 
cannon-balls ;  for  we  look  around  without  seeing  anytlung  to 
account  for  their  presence.  It  is  wind-swept  and  treeleaa.  A  few 
dwarf  junipers  and  somo  clumps  of  bushes  cling  mournfully  to  its 
sides,  which  they  an  unable  to  ascend.  A  low  reef  stretching 
out  towards  the  southeast,  resembling  the  broken  vertebne  of 
some  fabled  sea-moiiater,  shows  in  what  direction  the  grand  old 
headland  has  moat  suffered  from  the  unremitting  work  of  demo- 
lition carried  on  by  the  waves,  which  pour  and  break  like  an 
avalanche  over  the  bluukcnod  bowlders,  and  fly  hissing  iota  the 
air  like  the  dust  rising  from  its  ruins.  As  if  to  confirm  this 
theory,  nothing  grows  on  the  southeast  point,  while  on  the 
northenst  grasse.4  flourisli  and  ilabies  nod  to  the  cool  sea-hieeze. 
Wo  say  agiiin,  lioar'R  Head  is  a  puzzle. 

It  is  indeed  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  surf  breaking  on 
each  side  of  you  in  a  continuous  line  of  foam  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrirunuk  to  Little  Boar's  Head,  and  then,  turning  tow- 
ards the  ofliug,  BCf  the  dark  cluster  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  lying 
low  on  the  still  more  extended  expanse  of  the  ocean. 


JONATHAN  MOULTON  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

(From  "TlnjIIenrt  of  the  While  Moiuitnins.") 

THE  legendary  huro  iif  Hampton  is  Oeneral  Jonathan 
lloulton.  lie  is  no  Botitimis  pfrsonaRP,  but  one  of  ver- 
itahle  UrsIi  and  blood,  who,  having  awpiiiTd  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  old  wars,  lives  on  through  the  meiliuiii  of  a  local  l^end. 

file  (ieneral,  says  the  legpnd,  encountered  a  far  more  notable 
adversary  than  Abenaki  warriors  or  conjurers,  among  whom  he 
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had  lived,  and  whom  it  was  the  pajssion  of  his  life  to  exter- 
minate. 

In  an  evil  hour  his  yearning  to  amass  wealth  suddenly  led 
him  to  declare  that  he  would  sell  his  soul  for  the  possession  of 
unbounded  riches.  Think  of  the  Devil,  and  he  is  at  your  elbow. 
The  fatal  declaration  was  no  sooner  made — the  General  was 
sitting  alone  by  his  fireside  —  than  a  shower  of  sparks  came 
down  the  chimney,  out  of  which  stepped  a  man  di-essed  from 
top  to  toe  in  black  velvet.  The  astonished  Moulton  noticed 
that  the  stranger's  ruffles  were  not  even  smutted. 

"  Your  servant,  General ! "  quoth  the  stranger,  suavely.  "  But 
let  us  make  haste,  if  you  please,  for  I  am  expected  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  added,  picking  up  a  live 
coal  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  consulting  his  watch 
with  it. 

The  General's  wits  began  to  desert  him.  Portsmouth  was 
five  leagues  —  long  ones  at  that  —  from  Hampton  House,  and  his 
strange  visitor  talked,  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  of  getting 
there  in  fifteen  minutes!  His  astonishment  caused  him  to  stam- 
mer out,  — 

"  Then  you  must  bo  the  — '' 

"Tush!  what  signifies  a  name]"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
with  a  deprecating  wave  i>f  the  hand.  "  Come,  do  we  under- 
stand each  other  1     Is  it  a  bargain,  or  not  ] " 

At  the  talismanic  word  "  bargain  "  the  General  pricked  up  his 
ears.  He  had  often  been  heard  to  siiy  that  neither  man  nor 
devil  could  get  the  better  of  hitu  in  a  trade.  He  took  out  his 
jack-knife  and  began  to  whittle.  The  Devil  took  out  his,  and 
began  to  pare  his  nails. 

**  lint  what  proof  have  I  that  you  can  perform  what  you 
jM'omise'?"  demanded  Moulton,  ]>ui*sing  up  his  mouth  and  con- 
tracting his  bushy  eyebrows,  like  a  man  wlio  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  men»  appeamnccs. 

The  lifud  ran  his  ilngci-s  carelessly  througli  his  peruke,  when 
a  shuwtT  of  g<»ldpn  guineas  f<'ll  to  the  floor  and  rolled  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  room.     The  OencTdl  ipiickly  stooi>ed  to  pick 
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up  ooe ;  but  no  sooner  had  bia  fingera  closed  upon  it,  tlian  he 
dropped  it  witli  a  yell.     It  was  red-hot ! 

The  Devil  ehuckled ;  "  Try  again,"  ho  said.  But  Moulton 
shook  his  head  and  retreated  a  step. 

"  Don't  1«  afraid." 

Moulton  cautiously  touched  a  coin ;  it  was  cool.  Ho  weighed 
it  ill  hie  hand,  and  rung  it  on  the  table  ;  it  was  full  weight  and 
true  ring.  Then  he  went  down  on  his  hands  and  knoee,  and 
began  to  gather  up  the  guineas  with  feverish  haste. 

"Are  you  satisfied T'  demanded  Satan. 

"  Completely,  your  Majesty." 

"  Then  to  business.  By  the  way,  have  you  anything  to  drink 
in  the  housel" 

"There is  some  Old  Jamaica  in  the  cupboard." 

"  Excellent  I  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  Puritan  on  election-day," 
said  the  Devil,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  and  negligently 
flinging  bis  mantle  back  over  his  shoulder,  bo  as  to  show  the 
jewelled  clasps  of  his  doublet. 

Moulton  brought  a  decanter  and  a  couple  of  glasses  from  the 
cupboard,  filled  one,  and  passed  it  to  bis  infernal  guest,  who 
tasted  it,  and  smacked  his  lips  with  the  air  iif  a  connoisseur. 
Moulton  watched  every  gesture.  "  Does  your  Excellency  not 
find  it  to  your  taste  1"  ho  veutured  to  ask;  having  the  secret 
idea  that  be  might  get  the  Devil  drunk,  and  so  outwit  him. 

"  H'm,  I  have  drunk  worse.  But  let  me  show  you  how  to 
make  a  salamander,"  replied  Satan,  touching  the  lighted  end  of 
the  taper  to  the  liquor,  which  instantly  burst  into  a  s]H;ctml  blue 
flame.  The  fiend  then  raised  the  tankard  to  the  lieight  of  his 
eye,  glanced  approvingly  at  the  hla?*,  —  which  to  Monlton's 
disordered  intellect  resembleii  an  adrler's  forked  and  agile  tongue, 
—  nodded,  au<l  said,  jatronizingly,  "To  our  better  acquaint- 
ance ! "     He  then  qualfed  the  contents  at  a  single  gulp. 

Moulton  shuddered  ;  this  was  not  the  way  be  had  been 
used  to  seeing  healths  drunk.  He  prelenilol,  however,  to  drink, 
fur  fear  of  giving  offence  ;  Init  somehow  tlie  lii|uor  cboked  bim, 
The  demon  set  down  the  taukanl,  and  observed,  in  a  ulatte^of- 
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fact  way  that  put  his  listener  in  a  cold  sweat :  *'  Now  that  you 
are  convinced  I  am  ahle  to  make  you  the  richest  man  in  all  the 
province,  listen  !  Have  I  your  ear  ?  It  is  well !  In  considera- 
tion of  your  agreement,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  to  deliver  your 
soul "  —  here  he  drew  a  parchment  from  his  breast  —  "I  engage, 
on  my  part,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  to  fill  your  boots 
with  golden  elephants,  like  these  before  you.  But  mark  me 
well,"  said  Satan,  holding  up  a  forefinger  glittering  with  dia- 
monds, "  if  you  try  to  play  me  any  trick,  you  will  repent  it !  I 
know  you,  Jonathan  Moulton,  and  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  you ; 
so  beware ! " 

Moulton  flinched  a  little  at  this  plain  speech ;  but  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  brightened  up.  Satan  opened  the 
scroll,  smoothed  out  the  creases,  dipped  a  pen  in  the  inkhorn  at 
his  girdle,  and  pointing  to  a  blank  space,  said,  laconically, 
"  Sign ! " 

Moulton  hesitated. 

"  If  you  are  afraid,"  sneered  Satan,  "  why  put  me  to  all  this 
trouble]"  and  ho  began  to  i)ut  the  gold  in  his  pocket. 

His  victim  seized  the  pen ;  but  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could 
not  write.  lie  gulped  down  a  mouthful  of  rum,  stole  a  look  at 
his  infernal  guest,  who  nodded  his  head  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, and  a  second  time  approached  his  pen  to  the  paper.  The 
struggle  was  soon  over.  The  unhappy  Moulton  wrote  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fatal  list,  which  lie  was  astonished  to  see 
numbei'ed  some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  province.  "  I 
shall  at  least  be  in  good  company,"  he  muttered. 

"  Good !  '*  said  Satan,  rising  and  i)utting  the  scroll  carefully 
away  within  his  breast.  "  Kely  on  me,  General,  and  be  sure  you 
keep  faith.  Tiememl)er  I  "  So  saying,  the  demon  waved  his 
hand,  flung  his  mantle  abt)ut  him,  and  vanished  up  the  chimney. 

Sat{in  perfonncd  his  i)art  of  the  contract  to  the  letter.  On  the 
first  day  of  every  month  the  boots,  which  were  hung  on  the  crane 
in  the  fireplace  the  ni'.'ht  before,  were  found  in  the  morning  stuffed 
full  of  guineas.  It  is  true  that  Moulton  had  ransacked  the  vil- 
lage for  the  largest  pair  to  be  found,  and  had  finally  secured  a 
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brace  of  trooper's  jack-boots,  which  came  nearly  up  to  tlio 
wearer's  tliigh ;  but  the  contract  merely  expressed  boots,  and 
the  Devil  does  not  stand  upon  trifles. 

Moulton  rolle<l  in  wealth  ;  everything  prospered.  His  neigh- 
bors regarded  bim  first  with  envy,  then  with  aversion,  at  last 
with  fear.  Not  a  few  affirmed  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
league  vith  the  Evil  One.  Others  shook  their  heads,  saying, 
"What  does  it  signify? — that  man  would  outwit  the  Devil 
himself." 

But  one  morning,  when'  the  fiend  came  as  usual  to  fill  the 
boots,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  that  he  could  not  till 
them.  He  poured  in  the  guineas,  but  it  was  like  pouring  water 
into  a  rat-hole.  The  more  he  put  in,  the  more  the  quantity 
seemed  to  diminish.  In  vain  be  persisted ;  the  boots  could  not 
be  filled. 

The  Devil  scratched  his  ear.  "  I  must  look  into  this,"  he 
reflected.  No  sooner  said,  than  he  attempted  to  descend  ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  found  his  progress  suddenly  stopped.  A  good 
reason.  The  chimney  was  choked  up  with  guineas  I  Foaming 
with  rage,  the  demon  tore  the  boots  from  the  craue.  The  crafty 
General  had  cut  off  the  soles,  leaving  only  the  Iftge  for  the  Devil 
to  fill.     The  chamber  was  knee-deep  with  gold. 

The  Devil  gave  a  horrible  grin,  and  disappeared.  The  same 
night  Hampton  House  was  burned  to  the  ground,  the  General  only 
escaping  in  his  shirt.  He  had  been  dreaming  he  was  dead  and 
in  hell.  His  precious  guineas  were  secreted  in  the  wainscot,  the 
ceiling,  and  other  hiding-places  known  only  to  himself.  He 
blasphemed,  wept,  and  tore  his  hair.  Suddenly  he  grew  calm. 
After  all,  the  loss  was  not  irreparable,  he  reflected.  Gold  would 
melt,  it  ia  true  ;  but  he  would  find  it  all,  —  of  course  he  would,  — 
at  daybreak,  run  into  a  solid  lump  in  the  cellar,  —  every  guinea. 
That  is  true  of  ordinary  gold. 

The  Genera]  worked  with  the  energy  of  despair,  clearing  away 
the  rubbish.  He  refused  all  offers  of  assistance  ;  he  dared  not 
accept  them.  But  the  gold  had  vanished.  Whether  it  was 
really  consumed,  or  bad  passed  again  into  the  massy  entrails  of 
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the  earth,  will  never  be  known.  It  is  only  certain  that  evciy 
vestige  of  it  had  disappeared. 

When  the  General  died  and  was  buried,  strange  rumors  began 
to  circulate.  To  quiet  them,  the  grave  was  opened ;  but  when 
the  lid  was  removed  from  the  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  empty. 

Another  legend  runs  to  the  effect  that  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  under — as  evil  report  would  have  it — very  suspicious 
circumstances,  the  General  paid  his  court  to  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  deceased  spouse.  They 
were  married.  In  the  middle  of  tHe  night  the  young  bride 
awoke  with  a  start.  She  felt  an  invisible  hand  trying  to  take 
off  firom  her  finger  the  wedding-ring  that  had  once  belonged  to 
the  dead  and  buried  Mrs.  Moultou.  Shrieking  with  fright,  she 
jumped  out  of  bed,  thus  awaking  her  husband,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  her  fears.  Candles  were  lighted  and  search  made 
for  the  ring ;  but  as  it  could  nrvor  be  found  again,  the  ghostly 
visitor  was  supposed  to  have  carried  it  away  with  her.  This 
story  is  the  same  that  is  told  by  Whittier  in  the  "ii^ew  Wife 
and  the  Old." 


GOODY     COLE. 

GOODWIFE  Eunice  Cole,  the  witch  of  Hampton,  was  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  nioi-e  the  terror  of  the  people  of 
that  town,  who  believed  her  to  have  sold  herself  body  and  soul 
to  the  Devil.  Whom  wo  hate  we  also  fear.  Tlie  bare  mention 
of  her  name  would,  it  is  sai<l,  hush  crying  children  into  silence, 
or  hurry  truant  boys  to  school.  Altli()U<(h  she  was  repeatedly 
thrown  into  prison,  slio  was  yet  unaccountably  suffered  to  con- 
tinue to  live  the  life  of  an  out<;ast,  until  death  finally  freed  the 
community  from  their  fears.  In  1080  she  was  brought  before 
tlie  Quarter  Sessions  to  answer  to  the  charge;  of  being  a  witch  ; 
and  tliouj^h  tliere  was  "noc  full  ])roof "  that  she  was  a  witch,  yet 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  which  "  vehemently  suspects  her 
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so  to  be,"  and  prolmbly  too  of  the  people,  Major  Waldron,  the 
presiding  magistrate,  orOered  hor  to  be  imprisoiicii,  with  "  a  lock 
kept  on  lier  leg,"  at  the  pitmaure  of  tlie  Court  As  she  was  first 
prosecuted  as  early  as  1G56,  she  must  have  been  a  very  old 
woman  when  this  harsh  seutonco  was  pronounced.  For  some 
years — how  mauy  it  is  not  known  —  Goody  Colo  liveil  alone  in  a 
hovel  which  stood  a  little  way  back  from  the  spot  where  the 
Academy  now  stands ;  and  in  this  wretched  hut,  without  a  friend 
to  sootlic  her  Inst  moments,  she  miserably  dte<l.  Several  days 
elapsed  before  her  death  became  known ;  and  even  then,  such 
was  tlio  fear  her  supposed  powera  hud  inspired,  that  it  required 
a  great  deal  of  counigo  on  tlie  part  of  the  iuliabitanta  to  force 
an  entrance  into  her  cabin,  where  she  lay  dead.  When  this  had 
been  done,  the  body  was  dragged  outside,  a  bole  hastily  dug, 
into  which  it  was  tumbled,  and  then — conformably  vrith  current 
superstition — a  sfciko  was  driven  through  it,  in  order  to  exorcise 
the  baleful  influence  she  was  supposed  to  have  possessed. 

The  ballad  supposes  her  to  have  cast  the  8i>cll  of  her  malevo- 
lence over  a  merry  comjiany  of  villagers  who  sailed  out  of  the 
river  for  a  day  of  pleasure,  —  soon  to  be  turned  into  mourning 
by  the  drowning  of  the  whole  party,  the  storm  in  which  they 
perished  bcin^  raised  by  Uoody  Cole. 


THE   WRECK  OF  EIVEEMOUTH. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

Okce,  in  the  old  Colonial  days, 

Two  Imndred  years  ago  and  more, 
A  boat  sailed  down  through  the  winding  ways 

Of  Hampton  Eiver  to  that  low  shore, 
Full  of  a  goodly  company 
Sailing  out  on  the  summer  see. 
Veering  to  cntch  the  laiul-brec7*  liRht, 
With  tlie  Boar  to  left  and  ihe  Rocks  to  right. 
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"  Fie  on  the  witch ! "  cried  a  merry  girl, 

As  they  rounded  the  point  where  Groody  Cole 
Sat  by  her  door  with  her  wheel  atwirl, 
A  bent  and  blear-eyed  poor  old  soul. 
"  Oho  1 "  she  muttered,  "  ye  're  brave  to-day  I 
But  I  hear  the  little  waves  laugh  and  say, 
'The  broth  will  be  cold  that  waits  at  home ; 
For  it  'fl  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come  I ' " 

^  She 's  cursed/'  said  the  skipper ;  ^  speak  her  fair : 

I  'm  scary  always  to  see  her  shake 
Her  wicked  head,  with  its  wild  gray  hair. 

And  nose  like  a  hawk,  and  eyes  like  a  snake.** 
But  merrily  still,  with  laugh  and  shout. 
From  Hampton  River  the  boat  sailed  out. 
Till  the  huts  and  the  flakes  on  Star  seemed  nigh, 
And  they  lost  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye. 

They  dropped  their  linas  in  the  lazy  tide, 
Drawing  up  haddock  and  mottled  coil ; 
They  saw  not  the  Shadow  that  walked  beside, 

They  heard  not  the  feet  with  silence  shod. 
But  thicker  and  thicker  a  hot  mist  grew, 
Shot  by  the  lightnings  through  and  through  ; 
And  muffled  growls,  like  the  growl  of  a  beast, 
Ran  along  the  sky  fi-oni  west  to  east. 
•  .  •  .  • 

The  skipper  hauled  at  the  heavy  sail : 
"  God  be  our  help  !  '*  he  only  cried, 
As  the  roaring  gnlc,  like  the  stroke  of  a  flail. 

Smote  the  boat  on  its  starboanl  side. 
The  Shoalsnien  looked,  but  saw  alone 
Dark  films  of  niin-cloud  slantwise  blown. 
Wild  rocks  lit  up  by  the  lightning's  glare. 
The  strife  and  torment  of  sea  and  air. 

Gooflv  Cole  looked  out  from  her  door  : 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  drowned  and  gone, 

Scarcelv  she  saw  the  Head  of  the  Boar 
Ta'^rt  the  foam  from  tusks  of  stone. 


PORTSMOUTH  LEGEKUS. 

Siie  cluA[i«d  Ler  hunils  witb  a  gri|i  uf  pain, 
The  tear  cm  hur  cLeek  waii  nut  uf  rniii  : 
"  Tbey  iuc  lost,"  sliu  nmttcreil,  "  boat  aiid  cw 
Lonl,  forgive  me  !  luy  words  were  true  ! " 

Suddenly  seaword  swept  the  siiuall ; 

The  tow  Bun  Rmotc  tbrougb  uloudy  rauk  ; 
TliG  Sboals  Btood  clear  iu  the  light,  and  all 

The  Irend  of  the  coaat  lay  haid  and  black. 
But  far  and  wide  as  eye  could  reach, 
No  life  was  aeen  upon  wave  or  beach  ; 
The  boat  that  went  out  at  niurniug  never 
Sailed  back  again  into  Hampton  River. 


PORTSMOUTH    LEGENDS. 

riIHE  early  voyngers  soon  discovered  the  Piscataqua  River, 
J_  and  tliey  quickly  perceived  ita  advantages  as  a  harbor. 
There  waa  Agamenticus  for  a  landmark,  and  there  was  a  swift- 
flowing  tide,  whiuli  the  natives  told  them  was  never  frozen. 
There  were  s|)acioU3  basins,  deep  and  sheltered,  iu  wliich  a  navy 
might  ride  securely  ;  and  there  were  alao  high  and  gently  slop- 
ing banks,  over  whith  the  swaying  pines  looked  down  upon  their 
own  dark  shadows  in  the  eddying  stream  bolow.  The  river  was 
found  to  cuniluct  into  a  fertile  and  huavily-timbered  region,  of 
which  it  was  the  natural  outlet.  The  shores  vere  seen  to  afford 
admirable  sites  for  the  settlement  that  one  and  the  other  were 
destined  to  support.. 

This  was  accordingly  begun  in  1G23,  under  the  direction  and 
by  the  authority  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  in  whom  the  successful 
ex|)eriment  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  had  inspired  new  hopes  of 
turning  their  royal  giants  to  account. 

The  promoters  of  the  settlement  were  Churchmen,  who  had 
little  synqKithy  with  Puritan  ideas,  and  none  at  all  with  its 
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schemo  of  government ;  and  as  some  of  those  who  had  found 
the  rule  of  these  ideas  too  liard  for  their  stomachs  had  removed 
into  New  Hampshire,  a  prejudice  grew  up  hetween  the  two  com- 
munities, which  for  the  rest,  afford  to  the  student  of  history  an 
example  of  two  diverse  systems  growing  up  side  by  side. 
Wlieelwright  and  his  friends  were  of  the  latter  class.  Time, 
mutual  interest,  and  the  rapid  ascendency  obtained  by  the  sister 
colony,  with  other  considerations,  finally  closed  the  breach. 

The  system  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  to  establish  a  colony  of  ten- 
ants having  only  leaseholds  sul)ject  to  quit-rents,  which  they 
should  govern  by  their  agents,  worked  only  eventual  evil  to 
themselves.  It  was  an  attempt  to  graft  the  landed  system  of 
Old  upon  Kew  England  by  the  side  of  the  freehold  plan  of  the 
thrifty  and  sagacious  Massachusetts  patentees ;  and  it  was  a  dis- 
astrous failure.  Finding  that  they  were  growing  poor,  while  the 
Puritan  freeholders  were  growing  ricli,  the  people  threw  oft'  their 
yoke,  and  souglit  a  union  with  Massiichusetts. 

Still,  the  old  leaven  of  prejudice  survived  in  the  descendants 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  loved  royalty  and  its  forms, 
adhered  to  the  Mother-Church  and  its  traditions,  and  felt  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  the  austere  manners,  the  rigid  economy, 
or  the  quasi-ecclesiastical  government  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors.  These  })eoi)le  gave  tone  to  the  principal  settlement ; 
and  since  there  was  no  aristocracy  of  blood,  one  of  wealth  rose 
and  flourished  in  its  stead. 

As  the  capital,  the  chief  town,  and  the  only  seaport  of  the 
province,  Portsmouth  long  enjoyed  a  peculiar  distinction.  It 
remained  the  political  centre  until  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred,  early  in  the  i)resont  century,  to  the  interior  of  the 
State.  Inevitable  (changes  turned  c(^mnierce  into  other  channels. 
Its  commercial  importance  waned,  j)rogress  was  arrested,  and  the 
place  came  to  a  standstill  ;  and  it  is  to-day  more  remarkable  for 
what  it  has  been  than  for  what  it  is. 

Thorefoni  Portsmouth  has  the  stamp  of  a  coin  of  fifty  years 
a^^i.  It  is  of  the  true  weii^dit  antl  ring,  but  the  date  and  the 
le<'end  are  ol<l.     The  best  houses  arc  still  the  oldest;  an<l  those 
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of  the  Wentworths,  the  Langdons,  aiid  the  Sherbnniea,  rival 
the  traditional  spImitlurB  of  tho  Colonial  maneions  of  the  Puritan 
capital  ia  BpociouaiK^ss,  richness  of  decoration,  and  that  rare 
combination  of  simplicity  and  elegance  which  lifted  tho  Colonial 
magnate  above  tho  hends  of  hia  own  generation,  and  has  made 
his  housekeeping  the  admiration  of  cure.  It  ie  among  these  old 
houses  that  wo  must  look  for  our  legendary  lore. 

The  West  of  England  seaports  are  known  to  have  fiimiahed 
a  great  proportion  of  the  original  settlers  in  New  England  ;  and 
certainly  no  class  were  more  susceptible  to  the  influeuco  of 
superstition  than  these  sea-faring  or  sea-subsisting  people.  Upon 
the  folk-lore  of  home  was  now  grafted  that  of  the  Indian  ;  whilst 
over  this  again  liovered  the  mystery  of  an  unexplored  country, 
—  in  itself  a  keen  spur  to  the  apjietite  that  grows  with  what 
it  feeds  upon.  The  region  round  about  Portsmouth,  Newcastle, 
Kittery,  York,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  is  therefore  prolific  in 
legends  of  a  homely  and  primitive  kind ;  one  of  which  we  are 
about  to  relate. 


THE  STONE-THROWING  DEVIL. 

TXNDER  tho  title  of  "  Lithobolia,"  the  story  of  the  Stone- 
^— '  Throwing  Devil  was  printed  in  London  iu  the  year  1698. 
It  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  and  is  signed 
with  tlie  initials  "  It.  C."  This  tract,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves 
only,  is  now  extremely  rare ;  but  a  synopsis  of  ita  contents 
may  be  found  in  the  "Wonderful  Providences"  of  Increase 
Mather. 

George  Walton  was  an  inhabitant  of  Portsmouth  in  the  year 
1682.  He  had  incnrretl  the  bitter  enmity  of  an  old  woman  of 
the  neighborhood  by  taking  from  her  a  strip  of  land  to  which 
she  laid  claim  ;  and  it  is  tho  opinion  of  the  writers  whom  we 
have  quoted  that  she,  being  a  witch,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief  that  stdisequently  drove  Walton's  &mily  to  tho 
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brink  of  despair.  This  beldam  had  in  fact  told  Walton  that 
he  should  never  peacefully  enjoy  the  land  he  had  wrested  firom 
her. 

One  still  Sabbath  night  in  June  all  at  once  a  shower  of  stones 
rattled  against  the  sides  and  roof  of  Walton's  house.  It  came 
as  fiercely  and  as  unexpectedly  as  a  summer  hailstorm.  As 
soon  as  it  had  ceased,  the  startled  inmates,  who  were  in  bed, 
hurried  on  their  clothes  and  sallied  out  to  see  if  they  could 
discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  upon  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  family.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  a  bright  moonlight 
night.  They  found  the  gate  taken  off  the  hinges  and  carried 
to  a  distance  from  the  house,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
anything  of  the  stone-throwers. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  second  volley  of  stones  whistled  about 
their  heads,  which  drove  them,  much  terrified  by  its  sudden- 
ness and  fury,  back  to  the  shelter  of  tlie  house.  They  first 
went  into  the  porch ;  but  the  stones  reaching  them  here,  they 
were  quickly  pelted  out  of  this  into  an  inner  chamber,  where, 
having  bolted  and  barred  all  the  doors,  they  awaited  in  no  calm 
frame  of  mind  tlie  next  demonstration  of  their  assailants.  Some 
had  been  struck  and  hurt,  and  all  were  in  consternation.  But 
to  the  dismay  of  these  poor  people,  this  proved  no  secure  refuge  ; 
for  the  stone  battery  opened  again  presently,  filling  the  room 
itself  with  flying  missiles,  which  crashed  through  the  casements, 
scattering  the  ghuss  in  (?very  direction,  came  down  the  chimney, 
bounding  and  rcjbounding  along  the  floor  like  spent  cannon- 
balls,  while  the  inmates  looked  on  in  helpless  amazement  at 
what  threatened  to  demolish  the  house  over  tlieir  heads.  This 
bombardment  continued,  with  occasional  intermission,  for  four 
hours. 

While  it  was  going  on,  Walton  wjis  walking'  the  floor  of  his 
chamber  in  great  disorder  of  mi  nil,  when  a  sledge-hammer  cast 
with  vindictive  force  thumped  lieavily  along  the  floor  overhead, 
and,  narrowly  missing  him,  fell  at  his  feet,  making  a  great  dent 
in  the  oaken  floor;  at  the  same  time  tlie  candles  were  swept  off 
the  table,  leaving  him  in  total  darkness. 
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All  this,  it  ia  tnie,  might  have  been  the  work  of  evil-minded 
persons ;  but  certain  tbiugs  hardly  consistent  with  this  theory 
convinced  the  family  beyond  any  leasonahle  doubt  that  the 
stones  which  bruised  and  terrified  them  were  hurled  by  demon 
hands.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  stones  which  were  picked 
up  were  found  to  be  hot,  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  out  of 
the  hre.  In  the  second,  notwithstanding  several  of  them  were 
marked,  counted,  and  laid  upon  a  table,  these  same  stones 
would  afterward  be  found  flying  around  the  room  again  as  bood 
as  the  person's  back  was  turned  who  had  put  tbem  there.  In 
the  tliird,  upon  examination,  the  leaden  cross-bars  of  the  case- 
ments were  found  to  be  bent  outwardly,  and  not  inwardly, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  stones  came  from  within,  and  not 
from  without.  Finally,  to  settle  the  matter,  some  of  the  maidens 
belonging  to  the  househiild  were  frightened  out  of  their  wita 
upon  seeing  a  hand  thrust  out  of  a  window,  or  the  apparition  of 
a  hand,  ~  there  being,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  no  one  in  the 
room  where  it  came  from. 

This  was  not  all.  After  Walton  had  gone  to  bed,  though 
not  to  sleep,  a  heavy  stone  came  crashing  through  his  chamber- 
door.  He  got  up,  secured  the  unwelcome  intruder,  and  locked 
it  in  his  own.  chamber ;  but  it  was  taken  out  by  invisible  hands, 
and  carried  with  a  great  noise  into  tlie  next  room.  This  was 
followed  by  a  brickbat.  The  spit  flew  up  the  chimney,  and 
came  down  again,  without  auy  visible  agency.  This  carnival 
continued  from  day  to  day  with  an  occasional  respite.  Wher- 
ever the  master  of  the  house  showed  himself,  in  the  bam,  tha 
Held,  or  elsewhere,  by  day  or  by  night,  he  was  sure  to  receive 
a  volley.  No  one  who  witnessed  them  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  all  these  acts  proceeded  from  the  malevolence  of  the  afore- 
said witeh ;  and  an  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  biew  a 
powerful  witch-broth  in  the  house,  te  exorcise  her.  But  for 
some  reason  or  other  its  charm  failed  to  work  ;  and  so  the  spell 
remained  hanging  over  the  afflicted  family. 

SoDio  of  the  pmnks  of  the  demon  quite  outdo  the  feats  of 
Harlequin  in  the  Christmas  pantomimes.     Walton  had  a  guest 
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staying  with  him,  who  became  the  faithful  recorder  of  what 
happened  whUe  the  storm  of  stones  rained  down  apon  the 
doomed  dwelling.  In  order  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  his  mind, 
he  took  up  a  musical  instrument  and  began  to  play ;  when  "  a 
good  big  stone  "  rolled  in  to  join  in  the  dance,  while  the  player 
looked  on  in  amazement.  Among  other  tricks  performed  by 
the  mischievous  demon  who  had  taken  up  its  unwelcome  resi- 
dence among  the  family,  was  that  of  taking  a  cheese  from  the 
press  and  crumbling  it  over  the  floor;  then  the  iron  used  in 
the  press  was  found  driven  into  the  wall,  and  a  kettle  hung 
upon  it.  Several  cocks  of  hay  that  had  been  mowed  near  the 
house  were  adroitly  hung  upon  trees  near  by ;  while  the  mis- 
chievous goblin,  twisting  bunches  of  hay  into  wisps,  stuck  them 
up  all  about  the  house  kitchen,  —  "  cum  multis  aliis.** 

The  relator  of  all  these  unaccouutable  doings  indeed  admits 
that  certain  sceptical  persons  persisted  in  believing  that  any  or 
all  of  them  might  have  been  the  work  of  human  beings ;  but  as 
every  one  credits  what  he  wishes  to  credit,  so  this  ancient  writer 
appears  to  mention  the  fact  only  ^vith  the  view  of  exposing  its 
absurdity.  Our  own  purpose  is,  not  to  decide  between  two 
opinions,  but  to  declare  that  jKiOple  in  general  considered  George 
Walton  to  be  a  victim  of  supeniatural  visitation,  or,  in  other 
words,  bewitched ;  and  to  show  that  the  temper  of  his  day  was 
such,  that  any  occurrence  out  of  the  common  was  sure  to  be 
considered  acconling  to  its  character,  either  as  emanating  from 
heaven  or  from  the  bottomless  pit.  There  were  no  such  things 
as  accidents ;  everything  had  some  design. 


LADY  WESTWOBTH. 


LADY     WENTWORTH. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

GOVERNOR  BENNING  WENTWORTH,  a  man  of  "fam- 
ily," in  the  lttIlglll^;e  of  his  day,  the  owiier  of  large  estates 
too,  and  hkewise  endowed  with  a.  sufficiently  exalted  idea  of  his 
own  importance,  social,  political,  and  hereditary,  had  nevertheless 
matrimonial  idioayncrasies  wholly  at  odds  with  the  traditions 
and  the  susccptihilities  of  his  class.  We  do  not  clearly  know 
whether  he  was  really  superior  to  their  demands,  or  altogether 
indifferent  upon  the  suhjcct ;  but  we  do  know  that  had  he  been 
other  than  he  was,  there  would  have  been  no  groundwork  for 
our  story. 

This  royal  Governor  lived  in  his  fine  mansion  at  Little  Har- 
bor, whieh,  out  of  deference,  probably,  to  his  Excellency's  con- 
venience, to  say  nothing  of  bis  dinners,  became  also  a  sort  of 
official  residence,  where  he  received  visits  of  ceremony,  punctu- 
ally drank  the  King's  health,  and  presided  over  the  sittings  of 
his  ^Majesty's  Council  for  tbe  province.  All  this,  it  may  be 
aasamed,  added  a  good  deal  to  bis  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and 
not  a  little  to  his  vanity,  besides  exerting  a  certain  influence 
upon  provincial  iwlitics,  by  establishing  a  coterie,  of  which  lie 
was  the  head,  with  its  headijuarters  nnder  his  own  roof.  —  And 
this  roof,  by  the  way,  might  toll  a  good  many  queer  stories. 
Hut  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  these  phases  of  the  mixed 
political  and  social  life  of  Governor  Wentworth'a  day.  The  old 
fellow  liked  display.  Ho  had  his  i>ersonal  guanl,  he  had  his 
stud,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  have  the  best  wine-cellar  of 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjoctB  in  the  provinct! ;  therefore  his 
personal  surroundings  did  no  discredit  to  the  commission  with 
which  his  sovereigTi's  favor  had  honored  him.  His  house  con- 
tained half  a  hundred  apartments,  oil  of  which  were  probably 
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in  use  when  the  Honorable  Council  met,  at  the  Governor's  bid- 
ding, to  make  a  levy  of  troops  for  Louisburg,  or  upon  other 
matters  of  public  concern.  Business  being  over,  the  company 
repaired  to  the  billiard-room  or  the  card-rooms,  to  the  stables  or 
to  the  river,  for  relaxation, — the  oldsters  to  kill  time,  the  young- 
sters to  kill  the  ladies. 

It  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  abode 

Near  and  yet  hidden  from  the  great  high-road, 

Sequestered  among  trees,  a  noble  pile, 

Baronial  aud  colonial  in  its  style ; 

Gables  and  dormer-windows  everywhere, 

And  stacks  of  chimneys  rising  high  in  air. 
.  .  .  •  • 

Within,  unwonted  splendors  met  the  eye. 
Panels,  and  floors  of  oak,  and  tapestry  ; 
Carved  chimney-pieces,  where  on  brazen  dogs 
Revelled  and  roared  the  Christmas  fires  of  logs. 

But  this  brave  establishment  lacked  one  thing  to  render  it 
complete,  —  it  needed  a  mistress.  The  Governor  had  been  left 
widowed  and  childless  in  his  old  age  to  sustain  the  cares  of 
office  and  the  management  of  his  extensive  household  alone. 
He  determined  to  marry  again. 

The  world,  had  it  been  consulted  in  tlie  matter,  might  have 
imposed  upon  him  a  bride  of  mature  years  and  experience ; 
above  all,  one  taken  from  his  own  rink,  or  at  least  having  a 
pedigree.  But  the  Governor  was  not  yet  too  old  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty ;  and  ho  proceeded  to 
snap  liis  fat  fingers  in  the  face  of  society  by  proposing  marriage 
to  a  young  woman  of  tlie  town  of  Portsmouth,  who  possessed  all 
the  personal  graces  that  were  requisite  in  his  eyes  to  make  her 
Lady  Wentworth.  The  lady,  however,  saw  nothing  but  a  gouty 
old  man,  —  whu  might,  it  was  true,  soon  leave  her  a  widow  ;  but 
this  was  not  tlie  life  that  she  looked  forward  to.  She  having 
moreover  formed  another  attachment  in  her  own  sphere  of  life, 
rejected  the  Governor,  for  whom  she  cured  not  a  button,  in 
favor  of  a  young  mechanic  whom  slie  dearly  loved.     This  double 
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wound  to  liis  luve  and  vanity  the  old  Governor  determined 
signally  to  aveiigo;  and  tu  this  en<l  he  wickedly  caused  the 
bridegroom  to  be  kidnapped  by  a    press-gang  and  carried  off 

The  Governor's  second  matrimonial  venture  was  more  fortu- 
nate. Tbis  time  bis  eyes  fell  ttpon  Martha  Hilton,  a  saucy,  red- 
lipped  gypsy  of  the  town,  who  is  first  introduced  to  us  while 
she  is  carrying  a  pail  of  water — probably  fresh-drawn  from  the 
town  pump  yonder  —  along  the  street.  Her  feet  are  bare,  her 
drt-ss  scarcely  covers  lier  decently ;  yet  for  all  that  she  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  province.  But  she  is  charm- 
ing, even  in  these  mean  habiliments. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  full  of  grace^  — 
The  slender  form,  the  delicate,  thin  face  ; 
The  swaying  motion,  as  ahe  hurried  by  j 
The  shining  feet,  the  Ijiughter  in  her  eye. 

The  sight  of  the  girl  in  this  plight  so  incenses  the  sharp- 
tongned  landUdy  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  inn,  that  she  exclaims 
from  her  doorway,  "  You  I'at !  you  Pat !  how  dare  you  go  look- 
ing so  I    You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bo  seen  in  the  street  I  " 

The  warm  bluud  comes  into  the  maiden's  cheeks  at  this  sharp 
reproof.  She  gives  her  head  a  toss,  and  haughtily  says :  "  No 
matter  how  I  look,  I  shall  ride  in  my  chariot  yet,  ma'am !  "  and 
passes  on,  leaving  Mistress  Stavers  nailed  to  her  doorstep  at 
such  unheatdof  pnsumption  in  a  half-drossed  slip  of  a  girl, 
who  is  carrying  water  through  the  public  street.  Ride  in  her 
chariot,  indeed ! 

Like  Cinderella,  Martha  Hilton  next  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Governor's  mansion  at  Little  Harbor.  But 
she  is  not  to  stay  here.  One  day  the  Governor  gives  a  splendid 
banquet.     The  company  is  assembled,  — 

He  had  invited  uU  hit  frienilH  and  ])eers, — 
The  Pep))crclH,  the-  Lan^lonti,  aiiit  the  I^iara, 
The  S|>arhuwk»,  the  Punhallows,  and  the  rest  ; 

For  why  rupoat  the  nanic  of  every  guest  1 
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and  among  the  red  coats  of  the  quality  is  the  black  one  of  the 
Reverend  Arthnr  Brown,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  — 
With  amiling  face 
He  sat  beside  the  Governor  and  said  grace. 

The  dinner  ia  served;  the  wine  circulates  freely  round  the 
board ;  and  the  guests,  having  dined  veil,  have  reached  the  mo- 
ment of  supreme  content  following,  when  the  Governor  whis- 
pers something  to  a  servant,  who  bows  and  goes  out.  Presently 
there  is  a  little  bustle  at  the  door,  and  then  Martha  Hilton, 
blushing  like  tire,  walks  into  the  room  and  takes  her  stand  in 
front  of  the  fireplace. 

Csn  this  be  Martha  Hilton  1    It  must  be  ! 
Yea,  Martha  Hilton,  and  no  other  she  I 
Dowered  with  the  beauty  of  her  twenty  years, 
How  ladylike,  how  queenlike,  she  appears  I 

She  is  now  richly  dressed ;  and  would  hardly  be  recognired  us  the 
same  person  whom  we  saw  in  the  street  not  long  ago.  Conversa- 
tion ceases ;  all  the  guests  look  up  to  admire  the  beautiful  woman. 

The  Governor  rises  from  hie  chair,  goes  over  to  where  Martha 
is  struggling  to  maintain  her  self-possession,  and  then,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  clergyman,  while  all  the  guests  stare,  he  says : 
"  Mr.  Brown,  I  wish  you  to  marry  me." 

"  To  whom  1 "  asks  the  bewildered  rector. 

"  To  this  lady,"  replies  the  Governor,  taking  Martha's  hand  in 
his. 

As  the  dumfounded  rector  remained  speechless,  the  irascible 
old  Governor  became  imperative. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  as  the  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  province  of 
Now  Hampshire,  I  command  you  to  marry  me." 

The  ceremony  was  then  performed  ;  the  maiden  of  twenty 
became  the  bride  of  the  gouty  old  man  of  sixty ;  and  thus  her 
saucy  answer  came  true. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  founded  upon  this  romance  of  teal 
life,  is  also 

A  pretty  picture,  full  of  grace, — 
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in  which  the  social  distinctions  of  Governor  Wentworth's  day 
are  emphasized,  in  order  to  show  how  easily  Love  laugha  at  them 
and  at  all  those  safegnarda  behind  which  society  intrenches  itself 
against  a  misalliance.  Bat  here  a  maiden  of  twenty  marries  » 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Is  it  for  lovet  He 
marries  his  lovely  dependant  because  he  is  lonesome. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DEN,  CHESTER,  N.  H. 

ONE  corner  of  the  inland  town  of  Chester,  New  Hampshire, 
lifts  into  view  an  eminence  known  as  Rattlesnake  Hill, 
The  bared,  outcropping  rock  of  this  hill  is  pici-cod  quite  through 
oil  one  side,  tliiis  forming  a  caverQ  of  great  notoriety  in  all  the 
country  round.  This  cavern  bears  the  gruesome  name  of  The 
Devil's  Den,  and  many  ware  tlio  frightful  talcs,  told  around  win- 
ter tircsitlos,  of  the  demons  who  liauiilcd  it  in  bygone  tiinefl, 
there  to  hold  their  miUnlglit  orgies  witliin  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  mountani. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  cavern,  both  lending  to  an 
interior,  subterranean  chamber  whose  vaulted  n)or  is  thickly 
stud<le(l  with  i>ear-.shai>ed  protuberances,  that  are  said  to  shine 
and  sparkle  brightly  when  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  a 
torch.  According  to  [wpuhir  tradition,  the  jjath  leading  to 
the  cavern  was  always  kept  op<!ii,  in  sumnicr  and  in  winter, 
by  tlie  pas.sing  to  and  fro  of  the  evil  spirits  who  frequented  tlie 
place,  though  tliemselves  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  mortal  men. 
Tliua  to  give  these  troulilers  of  mankind  a  local  habitation  and  a 
niinie  is  to  firmly  fix  a  tradition  in  the  popniar  mind.  Many 
years  ago  the  poet  ^^'hitticr  put  the  h-gend  iuto  verse :  — 

The  moun  in  bright  on  the  r.K.'ky  liill, 
But  its  dwarfish  pineji  rise  gl'inuily  slill,  — 
Fixuil,  motii>id<>s.-<  f.irnis  in  llu-  sik-ni  air. 
The  moonlight  U  un  tliein,  Init  diirkness  is  there. 
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The  drowsy  Sap  of  the  owlet's  wing, 

And  the  strenui's  low  gtuh  from  its  hidden  spring, 

And  the  pacing  breeze,  in  its  flight  betrayed 

By  the  tiiuid  shiver  of  leaf  and  blade, 

Half  like  a  BJgli  ami  half  a  moan, 

The  ear  of  the  UsteiieT  catcbea  alone. 


A  dim  cave  yawns  in  the  rude  hill-side 
Like  the  jaws  of  a  monster  opened  wide. 
Where  a  few  wild  bushes  of  thorn  and  fem 
Their  leaves  from  the  breath  of  the  nighl^atr  turn  ; 
And  half  with  twining  foliage  cover 
The  mouth  of  that  shadowy  cavem  over :  — 
Above  it,  the  rock  hangs  gloomy  and  high. 
Like  a  rent  in  the  blue  of  the  beautiful  sky. 
Which  neeuH,  as  it  opens  on  either  hand, 
Like  some  bright  sea  leaving  a  desolate  laud. 

Below  it,  a  stream  on  its  bed  of  stone 

From  a  rift  in  the  rock  comes  hunying  down. 

Telling  forever  the  same  wild  tale 

Of  its  loftier  home  to  the  lowly  vale  ; 

And  over  its  waters  an  oak  is  bending. 

Its  boughs  like  a  skeleton's  arms  extending  — 

A  naked  tree,  by  the  lightning  shorn. 

With  itn  tnmk  all  bare  and  its  branches  torn  ; 

Anil  the  rocks  beneath  it,  blackened  and  tent, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  of  the  thunder  went. 

*T  is  said  that  this  cave  is  an  evil  place  — 

The  chosen  haunt  of  the  fallen  race  — 

That  the  midnight  traveller  oft  hath  seen 

A  red  flame  tremble  its  jaws  between, 

And  lighten  and  quiver  the  boughs  among, 

Like  the  fiery  play  of  a  serpent's  tongue  ; 

That  Hounds  oC  fear  from  its  chambers  swell — 

The  ghostly  gibber,  —  the  fiendish  yell ; 

That  bodiless  bonds  at  its  entrance  WHve,  — 

And  hence  they  have  named  it  The  Demon's  Cave. 
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The  feais  of  man  to  this  place  have  lent 
A  terror  which  Nature  never  meant ;  — 
For  who  hath  wandered,  with  curious  eye 
This  dim  and  shadowy  cavern  by, 
And  known,  in  the  sun  or  starlight  aught 
Which  might  not  beseenk  so  lonely  a  spot,  — 
The  stealthy  fox,  and  the  shy  raccoon  — 
The  night-bird's  wing  in  the  shining  moon  — 
The  frog's  low  croak  ;  and,  upon  the  hill, 
The  steady  chant  of  the  whippoorwill  ?  — 

Tet  is  there  something  to  fancy  dear 

In  this  silent  cave  and  its  lingering  fear,  — 

Something  which  tells  of  another  age, 

Of  the  wizaril's  wand,  and  the  Sybil's  page. 

Of  the  fairy  ring  and  the  haunted  glen. 

And  the  restless  phantoms  of  murdered  men  : 

The  gnindame's  tale,  and  the  nurse's  song  — 

The  dreams  of  childhood  remembered  long ; 

And  I  love  even  now  to  list  the  tale 

Of  the  Demon's  Cave,  and  its  haunted  vale. 


ISLES-OF-SHOALS  LEGENDS. 

THREE  leagues  off  the  coast  of  New  Hampehire,  huddled 
together  in  a  grotip,  the  Islea  of  Shoals  rise  out  of  the 
gray  line  of  old  oceoii  like  mountain  peaks  above  a  cloud ; 
uud,  as  if  diaiaherited  by  Nature,  nothing  grows  upon  them 
except  a  little  gcuss,  a  few  hardy  shrubs,  and  the  yellow  lieliens 
tliat  spot  the  gaunt  rocks  like  the  scales  of  a  lepor.  One  soli- 
tat^-  lighthouse  lifts  its  warnii^  finger  upon  the  outermost  rock, 
but,  like  a  monument  to  tlie  many  wrecks  that  have  happened 
there,  this  only  signals  a  rock  of  danger,  and  not  a  haven  of 
safety  for  distressed  mariners. 

Treeless,  unblessed  by  the  evidefices  of  cultivation  or  thrift, 
with  no  other  sound  than  tliat  of  the  sea  breaking  heavily 
against  them,  and  no  other  sign  of  )ife  than  the  surf  wliitening 
their  sides  of  granite  and  flint,  a  more  lonely  scene  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  Upon  landing  and  looking  about  him  in  silent 
wonder,  one  ia  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  sea  has  bared  these  imperishable  rocks  by  its  subsidence, 
and  that  he  is  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  submerged  moun- 
tain, emerging  from  the  ocean  like  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost, 

With  rifts  and  chasms  and  ntorm-beat  jags 
That  wait  ond  growl  for  a  aiip  to  he  loot  j 

No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 

Of  a  wrecked  and  vengeance-smitten  one. 
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Away  northeast  in  Boon-Island  Light ; 

You  might  mistake  it  for  a  ship, 
Only  it  stands  too  plumb  upright, 

And,  like  the  others,  does  not  slip 

Behind  the  sea's  unsteady  brink. 
•        ••••• 

On  the  mainland  you  see  a  misty  camp 
Of  mountains  pitched  tumultuously  : 

That  one  looming  so  long  and  large 
Is  Saddleback  ;  and  that  point  you  see 

Over  yon  low  and  rounded  marge, 

Like  the  boss  of  a  sleeping  giant's  targe 
Laid  over  his  heart,  is  Ossipee : 

That  sha<^low  there  may  be  Kearsarge. 

There  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  these  islands  were, 
from  a  very  early  time,  the  resort  of  occasional  fishing  ships,  as 
they  subsetjuently  became  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  outlaws, 
— I  me^in  pirates.  The  cluster  enclosed  a  tolerable  harbor,  were 
uninhabited,  were  convenient  to  tlie  fishing-grounds,  and  they 
afforded  excellent  facilities  for  curing  iish.  In  later  times  their 
isolated  position  rendered  them  a  secure  refuge  for  the  lawless 
rovers  who  infested  our  coasts,  and  who  could  snap  their  fingers 
at  the  Colonial  authorities  while  refitting  their  ships,  disposing 
of  their  ill-gotten  booty,  or  indulging  in  their  habitual  carousals 
on  shore.  From  these  conditions  came  at  length  a  puny  settle- 
ment, equally  without  law,  morals,  or  religion.  Such  was  its 
reputation,  that  a  (Colonial  order  prohibited  women  from  living 
on  any  one  of  the  islands. 

A  legend  is  of  course  associated  with  the  record  declaring 
these  islands  to  have  been  the  resort  of  freebooters.  Kidd  is 
supposed  to  have  buried  immense  tn^asure  here  ;  and  as  if  to  con- 
firm the  story,  the  ghost  of  one  of  his  men,  who  was  slain  for 
its  protection,  was  always  firmly  believed  by  the  fishermen  to 
haunt  Appledore.  At  one  time  nothing  would  have  induced 
the  inhabitant  of  another  island  to  land  upon  this  after  night- 
fall, although  there  was  much  search  made  for  the  treasure  that 
the  spectre  was  supposed  to  guard.     One  islander,  indeed,  had 
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really  encoantercd  the  grisly  sliade  while  makiiig  ite  Bolitory 
round,  and  ho  described  it  as  shedding  a  dimly  luminoua  aiid 
unearthly  ap|)eamiice,  like  that  of  a  glow-worm,  as  it  walked, 
and  as  having  a  face  pale  and  very  dreadful  to  look  upon. 

For  a  time,  while  the  fishery  flourished,  the  islands  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  prosperity  ;  but  those  clergymen  who,  like  the  Beverend 
John  Tucke,  went  into  a  vuluntnry  exile  here,  to  become  fisheis 
of  men,  might  truly  be  said  to  have  cast  their  lines  in  stony 
places.  Yet  witli  unabated  zeal  the  good  Father  Tucke  perse- 
vered in  the  effort  to  reform  the  morals  of  his  charge,  to  watch 
over  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  to  bring  them  into  something 
like  accord  with  the  idea  of  a  civilized  community,  until  they 
carried  him  from  the  little  church  on  the  ledge  down  into  the 
hollow,  and  there  laid  him  away  to  his  rest. 

Sometimes  the  minister  would  see  hia  entire  congregation  rush 
out  of  the  meeting-house  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  because, 
it  being  a  good  lookout,  somo  of  the  men  liail  caught  sight  of  a 
school  of  mackerel  in  the  offing.  Sometiiues,  when  to  make  his 
image  more  impressively  real  he  used  sea  terms  to  describe  the 
condition  of  the  unregenerate  sinners  before  him,  and  put  the 
question  bluntly,  "What,  my  friends,  would  you  do  in  such  a 
case  1 "  some  rough  sea-dog  would  retort,  "  Square  away  and  scud 
for  Squam!" — that  being  their  customary  refuge  when  over- 
t-aken  at  sea  by  a  northeaster.  Both  Mather  and  Hubbard 
give  numerous  instiinces  of  the  "memomble  providences"  over- 
taking these  dissolute  and  godless  fishermen  in  the  midst  of 
their  carousals.  Let  us  now  give  one  illustrating  the  efficacy 
of  prayer. 

In  his  "  Magnalia  Christi "  Mather  relates  this  incident :  —  A 
child  of  one  Arnold  lay  sick,  — so  nearly  dead  tliut  it  was  judged 
to  bo  really  dead,  Mr.  Brock  (the  minister),  perceiving  some 
life  in  it,  goes  to  prayer ;  and  in  liis  prayer  was  this  expression : 
"  Lord,  wilt  thon  not  grant  some  sign,  before  we  leave  prayer, 
that  thou  wilt  spare  and  heal  this  child  'i  We  cannot  leave 
thee  till  we  haVR  it."     The  child  sneejied  immediately. 

On  account  of  the  isolation  which  lefl  them  to  the  merey  of 
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the  enemy's  cruiaen^  the  islands  were  nearly  depopulated  during 
the  time  of  the  Kevolation.  After  this  the  few  inhabitants  who 
remained  lived  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  ignorance  and  vice. 
Some  of  them  lost  their  ages  for  want  of  a  record.  The  town 
organization  was  abandoned,  and  the  settlement  at  Star  Island 
relapsed  into  its  old  half-barbarous  way  of  life.  Men  and  women 
lived  openly  together  without  the  form  of  marriage.  Finally  some 
of  the  more  depraved  pulled  down  and  burned  the  old  meeting- 
house, which  had  so  long  been  a  prominent  landmark  for  seamen ; 
and  the  parsonage  might  have  sliared  a  similar  fate,  liad  it  not, 
like  the  ark,  been  launched  and  floated  over  to  the  mainland  out 
of  harm's  way. 

But  enough  of  this  rude  chronicle.  Emerging  from  the 
shadow  into  the  sun,  the  islands  became  in  time  noted  for  their 
healtlifuliiess ;  and  presently,  when  the  light-keeper,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  hero  like  a  hermit,  took  courage  and  established 
a  boanling-house  on  Applodore,  they  drew  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors,  who  atiirmed  the  Isles  of  Shoals  to  be 
the  most  idiosyncratic  watering-place  in  the  Union.  Since 
then  they  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  Every 
nook  and  alcove  has  been  ransacked  to  procure  materials  for 
history,  legend,  or  romance ;  and  linally  little  or  nothing  except 
the  ancient  tombstones,  tlie  little  Gosport  church,  and  some  rude 
walls,  declare  the  presence  here  of  a  different  generation,  who 
were  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  and  who  now  slumber 
in  its  embrace. 

ON   STAR  ISLAND. 

SARAH   O.    JEWETT. 

HiOH  on  the  lichened  ledges,  like 

A  lonely  nea-fowl  on  its  pen-h 
Bloi*ni  by  the  cold  sea-wiiuU,  it  stands, 

Old  (iosport's  (luaint  foraaken  church. 

No  sign  is  left  of  all  the  town 
Except  a  few  forgotten  graves  ; 
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But  to  ami  fro  the  wbitu  suils  go 
r?liiivlj-  auniw  the  glitU;riii{,'  wavaa  ; 

Anil  summer  idlera  Atay  fkbout 
Witti  curious  i^uv^tiiiiui  uf  the  lost 

Anil  viMiisIieil  villajjo,  aiiil  itx  men, 
Whose  Imata  by  Ilie«;  game  waves  wi 


Their  eyea  ou  week-diiya  sought  tliu  cbuidl,- 
Their  sun-at  laiiilmark,  and  the  giiiJe 

Tliat  led  them  in  from  far  at  eea. 
Until  they  nncliurcd  xafe  beside 

The  harbor  wull  that  braved  the  storm 
With  itH  ru-tixtlew  Htren};tli  of  atone. 

Thiiac  buny  tiKhcrs  all  are  gone  : 
The  church  i.t  standing  here  aluue. 

Bxit  .'till  1  hear  their  vnicca  Htninge, 

And  Hlill  I  »(«  the  j>eo[de  go 
Over  the  kilges  to  their  hoiiu's,  — 

The  bent  old  women's  fiKitsUtiis  slow ; 

The  raithful  [uirson  Ktop  to  give 
ijonie  timely  word  to  one  ostroj; 

The  little  cliildren  hurrying  on 
Together,  chattering  of  their  play. 

I  know  the  lihie  sea  covered  some ; 

Aiidotheix  in  the  rocky  ground 
Found  iiarn)W  lod^iiugs  for  their  bones  — 

Ui»l  grant  their  rest  is  sweet  and  sound  I 

I  saw  the  worn  rope  idle  hang 
Beside  me  in  the  belfry  brown  j^ 

I  gave  the  boll  a  solemn  toll  — 
I  rang  the  knell  for  GoRport  town. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  BLACKBEARD. 

THE  various  legends  relative  to  the  corsairs,  and  the  secret- 
ing of  their  ill-gotten  gains  among  these  rocks,  would  of 
themselves  occupy  a  long  chapter ;  and  the  recital  of  the 
fearful  sights  and  sounds  which  have  confronted  such  as  were 
hardy  enough  to  seek  for  hidden  treasure,  would  satisfy  the  most 
inveterate  marvelmonger  in  the  land. 

Among  others  to  whom  it  is  said  these  islands  were  known 
was  the  celebrated  Captain  Teach,  or  Blackbeard,  as  he  was  often 
called.  He  is  supposed  to  have  buried  immense  treasure  here, 
some  of  which  hjis  lieen  dug  up  and  appropriated  by  the  is- 
landers. On  one  of  his  cruises,  while  lying  off  the  Scottish  coast 
waiting  for  a  rich  trader,  he  was  boarded  by  a  stranger,  who 
came  off  in  a  small  boat  from  the  shore.  The  new-comer 
demanded  to  be  led  before  the  pinite  chief,  in  whose  cabin  he 
remained  some  time  shut  up.  At  length  Teach  appeared  on 
deck  with  the  stranger,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  crew  as  a 
comrade.  The  vessel  they  were  ex])ecting  soon  came  in  sight ; 
and  after  a  bloody  conflict  she  became  the  prize  of  Blackbeard. 
It  was  determined  by  the  cor^siiir  to  man  and  ann  the  captured 
vessel.  The  unknown  had  fought  with  undaunted  bravery  dur- 
ing the  battle,  and  to  him  was  giv(;n  the  command  of  the  prize. 

The  stranger  Scot  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  bad  eminence 
of  being  as  good  a  pirate  as  his  renowned  commander.  His 
crew  thought  him  invincible,  and  followed  wherever  he  led. 
At  last,  after  his  apj)etite  for  wealth  had  been  satisfied  by  the 
rich  booty  of  the  Southern  seas,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  his 
native  land.  His  boat  was  mann(?d,  and  landed  him  on  the 
beach  near  an  humble  dwelling,  whence  he  soon  returned,  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  the  lifeless  form  of  a  woman. 

The  j)invte  ship  immediatcily  set  sail  for  America;  and  in  due 
time  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  Toad  of  the  Isles   of  Shoals. 
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Here  the  crew  passed  their  time  in  secreting  their  riclios  and  in 
unchecked  carousal. 

"  A  short  life  and  a  meny  one,"  was  the  careless  motto  of 
these  wild  rovera  of  the  uain.  What  had  they  to  feart  It  ia 
true  that  a  colony  law  atrictly  forbade  the  harboring  of  pirates. 
But  the  islanJera  were  scarcely  leas  lawless  than  the  freebooters 
themselves ;  they  considered  themselves  beyond  reach  of  the  arm 
of  the  law,  and  were,  in  tnri),  looked  upon  as  a  people  apart  from 
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the  body  politic.  Not  one  would  have  betrayed  the  presenco 
of  those  who  scattered  gold  so  freely  among  them.  Like  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  name  of  pirate  had  no  terroia  for  these  rud« 
islanders, 

The  commander's  portion  was  buried  on  an  island  apart  from 
the  rest  He  roamed  over  the  isles  with  his  beautiful  com- 
panion, forgetful,  it  would  seem,  of  his  fearful  trade,  until  one 
morning  a  sail  was   discovered  standing   in  for  the  islands. 
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All  was  now  activity  on  Ixmrd  the  pirate;  but  before  getting 
under  way  the  outlaw  carried  the  maiden  to  the  island  where  he 
had  buried  his  treasure,  and  then  made  her  take  a  fearful  oath 
to  guard  the  siK)t  from  mortals  until  his  return,  were  it  till 
Doomsday.     He  then  put  to  sea. 

The  strange  sail  proved  to  be  a  warlike  vessel  in  search  of  the 
freebooter.  A  long  and  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
King's  cruiser  at  last  silenced  her  adversary's  guns.  The  vessels 
were  grappled  for  a  last  stniggle,  when  a  terrific  explosion 
strewed  the  sea  with  the  fragments  of  both.  Stung  to  madness 
by  defeat,  and  knowing  that  if  taken  alive  the  gibbet  awaited 
him,  the  rover  had  fired  the  magazine,  involving  friend  and  foe 
in  a  common  fate. 

A  few  mangled  wretches  succeeded  in  reaching  the  islands, 
only  to  peri.sli  niisi^nihly,  one  by  one,  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  pimte's  mistress  remained  true  to  her  oath  to  tlio  last,  or 
until  she  also  succumbed  to  want  and  exposure.  By  report,  she 
has  been  seen  more  than  once  on  White  Lsland,  —  a  tall,  shapely 
figure,  wrai>ped  in  a  long  8<«i-cl()ak,  her  head  and  neck  uncovered 
except  by  a  profusion  of  golden  hair.  Her  face  is  described  as 
exquisitely  round(;d,  ])ut  pale  and  still  as  marble.  She  takes  her 
stand  on  the  verge  t>f  a  low  projecting  jMnnt,  gazing  fixedly  out 
upon  the  ocean  in  an  attitude  of  intense  expectation.  A  former 
rac^e  of  fishermen  avouched  that  her  ghost  was  doomed  to  haunt 
those  rocks  until  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  and  that  the  ancient 
graves  to  bo  found  on  the  L^lands  were  tenanted  by  Blackbeard's 
men. 


THE    SPANISH    WRECK. 

WO  betide  any  ship  that  was  driven  among  these  islands 
before  the  lighthouse  warned  the  mariner  how  to  st^jer 
clear  of  them!  Engulfed  in  pitch  «larknoss,  the  doomed  vessel 
bore  st(\idily  down  uj)t)n  an  unseen  danger,  whose  first  warning 
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was  the  shock  tbnt  snap[>ed  hcT  masta  nsitiidcr  like  dry  twii,'s,  and 
that  crushed  in  her  Btout  tiiiibei-s  like  egg-shells.  The  waves 
and  the  roeka  then  finished  their  work  of  destructioo.  Sucli  a 
scoiio  of  horror,  with  its  dismal  siiqttui  of  siitTei'iiig  and  deatli, 
enacting  wliilo  the  islanders  lay  fast  asleep  in  their  beds,  is  that 
of  the  unknown  Spanish  wreck. 

This  wreck  took  place  on  Smutty-Koso  I^^land  in  January, 
1813,  according  to  the  Gosport  records,  which  give  the  ill-fat«d 
vessel's  name  as  the  "  Sagunto."  Fourteen  rude  graves  count 
the  number  of  bo<lies  that  were  recovered,  and  buried  in  a  little 
plot  together,  "  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  rude  bowlders 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  these  graves.  A  few  more  years,  and  all 
trace  of  them  will  be  obliterated." 

Although  the  ship  "  Sagunto  "  was  not  stranded  here,  as  the 
record  incorrectly  states,  the  wr<;ck  of  a  large  vessel  either  Spanish 
or  Portuguese,  with  every  soul  on  bo;iTd,  reraaius  a  terrible  fact, 
only  too  well  attested  by  these  graves.  The  "  Saginito,"  it  is 
.  known,  after  a  atorniy  voyage,  made  her  port  in  safety.  Hut  the 
horror  of  the  ovent  is  deepened  by  that  wonl  "  unknown."  The 
name  of  the  ship,  who  were  her  captain  and  crew,  are  all  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  same  instant  of  tinio- 

It  was  in  the  height  of  a  blinding  snow-storm  and  a  gale  that 
strewed  the  coast  from  Hatteraa  to  the  Penobscot  with  wrecks, 
tliat  a  ship  built  of  cedar  and  mahogany  was  thrown  upon  these 
rocks.  Not  a  living  soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  bitter 
January  night.  The  ill-fated  craft  was  riclily  laden,  for  boxes 
of  raisina  and  almonds  from  Malaga  drifted  on  shore  the  next 
morning.  No  clew  to  the  ship  or  crew  was  found,  excej)!  a 
silver  watch,  with  the  letters  "  P.  S."  engraved  ujwn  the  seals, 
anrl  some  letters  which  came  on  shore  with  the  wreckage.  The 
watch  had  stoi>peil  at  exactly  four  o'clock,  while  those  on  the 
island  ticked  on. 

Ouo  account  says  that  part  of  the  crew  were  thrown  upon  the 
rocka  more  dead  than  alive,  and  that,  seeing  a  light  shining 
through  tlte  storm,  some  of  them  crawled  toward  it ;  but  they 
were  too  iar  spent  to  reach  the  kindly  shelter  it  announced. 
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''  The  loaring  of  the  storm  bore  away  their  faint  cries  of  distress ; 
the  old  man  slept  on  quietly,  with  his  family  aboat  him,  —  shel- 
teredy  safe,  —  while,  a  stone's  throw  from  his  door,  these  sailors 
strove  to  reach  that  friendly  light.  Two  of  them  gained  the 
stone  wall  in  front  of  the  house ;  but  their  ebbing  strength  would 
not  allow  them  to  climb  over."  Their  9tiffened  bodies,  half 
buried  in  the  falling  snow,  were  found  hanging  over  it  in  the 
morning. 

This  is  the  story  of  this  little  clump  of  graves,  and  of  the 
wreck  that  is  to  this  day  unknown.  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  tells 
it  in  verse  with  much  feeling ;  for  to  her  such  scenes  were  not 
unfamiliar,  nor  are  the  dangers  of  these  inhospitable  isles  things 
of  the  imagination. 

THE  SPANIARDS'  GRAVES  AT  THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 

CELTA   THAXTER. 

0  SAILORS,  did  sweet  eyes  look  after  you, 

The  day  you  sailed  away  from  sunny  Spain  ?  — 
Bright  eyes  that  followed  fading  ship  and  crew. 
Melting  in  tender  rain  ? 

Did  no  one  dream  of  that  drear  night  to  be, 

Wild  with  the  wind,  fierce  with  the  stinging  snow, 
When,  on  yon  granite  point  tliat  frets  the  sea, 
The  ship  met  her  death-blow  ? 

Fifty  long  years  ago  these  sailors  died  : 

None  know  how  many  sleep  beneath  the  waves  ; 
Fourteen  gray  headstones,  rising  side  by  side, 
Point  out  their  nameless  graves,  — 

Lonely,  unknown,  deserted,  but  for  me 

And  the  wild  birds  that  flit  with  mournful  cry, 
And  sadder  winds,  and  voices  of  the  sea 
That  moans  jierpetually. 
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0  Spanish  wooien,  over  the  far  Kan, 

Cuiild  I  but  hLow  yon  where  your  dead  repose! 
Cuuld  I  send  tidings  un  thia  northern  breeze, 
That  strong  und  steady  blows  1 

Dear  dark-eyed  sisters,  you  remember  yet 

Thetw  you  have  loat ;  but  you  can  never  know 
One  stands  at  their  bleak  graves  whoec  eyes  are  wet 
With  thinkinj;  of  your  wo  t 


BOON    ISLAND. 

EVEN  the  Islea  of  Shoab  have  their  outlying  picket.  The 
solitary  gray  shaft  of  Boon-Island  Lighthouse,  shooting 
high  up  out  of  the  sea,  is  by  day  a  conspicuous  object  anywhere 
between  York  River  and  Cape  Neddock  ;  and  by  night  its  light 
is  a  star  shining  brightly  aiuid  the  waste  of  waters.  This  island, 
with  its  outlying  ledges,  long  had  the  worst  reputation  among 
sailors  of  any  that  endanger  tho  navigation  of  our  eastern  coasts, — 
until  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  here  in  1811,  upon  the  larger 
riHik,  robbed  the  place  of  some  of  its  terrors.  Its  name  goes 
back  as  far  as  IG30,  thus  dispoaing  of  the  local  traditions  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  wreck  of  the  "  Nottingham  Galley,"  which 
occurred  nearly  a  century  later. 

As  the  seas  in  great  storms  break  completely  over  it,  driving 
the  inmates  to  the  upper  story  of  the  shaft,  one  is  lost  in  won- 
der to  think  that  this  barren  rock,  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
waves,  was  for  nearly  a  month,  and  in  the  heart  of  winter,  the 
melancholy  refuge  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  whose  strength  daily 
wasted  away  while  they  were  in  full  sight  of  the  friendly  shore 
tlipy  could  not  reach. 

The  following  is  all  that  can  Ije  learned  concerning  the  inci- 
dent commemorated  in  Mrs.  Tha\ter's  verses :  "  Long  ago,  when 
lighthouses  were  not  so  well  manned  as  now,  '  two  lovers,  lately 
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wod/  went  out  to  keep  the  light  on  this  perilous  reef.  In  a 
great  storm  in  the  beginning  of  winter  the  husband  suddenly 
died ;  and  the  bereaved  wife  kept  the  light  burning  three  nights, 
till  the  storm  lulled,  and  then  left  it  unkindled  as  a  signal  of 
distress.  Thero  was  no  human  creature  on  the  rock  except 
themselves." 

THE  WATCH   OF  BOON   ISLAND. 

CELIA   THAXTER. 

They  crt)8sed  the  lonely  and  liiinenting  sea ; 

Its  niouuing  Hcemed  but  singing.     "  Wilt  thou  dare," 
He  asked  her,  "  brave  the  loneliness  with  niel" 

"  What  loneUne^,"  she  said,  '*  if  thou  art  there  ?" 

Afjir  and  cold  on  the  horizon's  rim 

Lo(Mned  the  tall  liglithouse,  liki*  a  ghostly  sign  ; 

They  si^'hed  not  jis  the  shore  behind  grew  dim,  — 
A  rose  of  joy  they  bore  jutoss  the  brine. 

They  gained  the  baiTon  rock,  and  made  tlieir  ln>me 
Among  the  wihl  waves  and  the  sea-bii"ds  wild. 

The  wintry  winds  blew  fierce  across  (he  loam  : 
But  in  each  other's  eyes  they  looked  and  smiletL 

Aloft  the  lighthouse  sent  its  warnings  wide, 
Fed  by  their  faithful  hands  ;   and  ships  in  sight 

With  joy  beheld  it ;  and  on  land  men  cried, 

"  Look,  clear  and  steady  burns  Boon  Lsland  Light!" 


Death  found  them  ;  turned  his  face  and  passed  her  by. 

But  Liid  a  finger  on  her  lover's  lips  ; 
And  there  was  silence.     Then  the  storm  ran  high. 

And  tossed  and  troubled  sore  tlie  distant  ships. 

Nay,  who  shall  s]>eak  the  ternns  (»f  tjie  night, 
The  speechles.s  sorrow,  the  su])reme  desj»air  ? 

Still  like  a  ghost  she  trimmed  the  waning'  light, 
Dragging  her  slow  weight  up  the  winding  stair. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  CHAM PEIl NOW NB. 

Three  times  dip  iiighl,  too  tiTribk'  to  l>eiir, 
Dt$cenile(],  Bhniadetl  in  the  Hlonn.    At  hut 

The  sun  roae  clear  and  Btill  on  her  ilespair, 
Aiul  all  her  Elriving  to  the  winds  nhe  cust, 

Aiul  liowcd  her  head,  atiil  let  the  light  ilie  ont. 
For  the  wide  «eii  lay  calm  aa  her  dead  love. 

When  evening  fell,  from  the  far  land,  in  doubt. 
Vainly  to  fuid  that  raitLful  star  uicu  strove. 


Out  fruni  the  coast  toward  her  high  tower  they  sailed ; 

They  found  her  watUiing,  silent,  hy  her  <lcad,  — 
A  nhodowy  woman,  who  nor  wept  nor  wailed. 

But  answered  what  they  spake,  till  all  was  said. 


THE   GRAVE    OF   CHAMPERNOWNE. 

ON  Gerrish's  Isliind,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscatoqiia  River, 
thero  is  a  rude  heap  of  stones  marking,  acconling  to  tra- 
dition, the  last  resting-place  of  Fraucia  Champernowne,  a  former 
owner  and  resident  of  this  island.  Tradition  further  says  ho 
foi'bid  that  any  monument  should  be  raiaed  to  his  memory, 
altliough  ho  wBS  of  gentle  blood,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Sir 
Fcnlinando  Gorges,  and  a  man  of  much  personal  worth  and  dis- 
tinction, (See  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast," 
p.  149,  and  notes.) 

Thouas  de  Cakberbon  for  Hastings'  field 
Left  Normandy  ;  bin  tower  saw  him  no  more  1 

And  no  crusader's  warhorse,  plumed  and  steeled. 
Paws  the  grass  now  at  Modbuiy's  blazoned  door ; 

No  lettered  marble  nor  ancestral  shield, — 
Wlicic  all  the  Atlantic  shakes  the  lonesome  shore, 

Lies  ours  forgotten  :  only  cobblt'-atones 

To  tell  us  where  are  Champemowne's  poor  bones. 

John  Elwth. 
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YORK,  MAINE. 

A  G  A  M  E  N  T  I C  U  S. 

OHkKLES    E.   BANKS. 

"Where  rises  grand,  majestic,  tall, 
As  in  a  dream,  the  towering  wall 

That  scorns  the  restless,  sui-ging  tide. 
Once  spanned  the  mart  and  street  and  mall. 

And  arclied  the  trees  on  every  side 

Of  this  great  city,  once  in  i)ride. 
For  hither  came  a  knightly  train 

From  o'er  the  sea  with  gorgeous  court ; 
The  mayors,  gowned  in  rol>c3  of  state, 
Held  brilliant  tourney  on  the  plain. 

And  mjussive  ships  within  the  port 

Discharged  their  load  of  richest  freight. 
Then  when  at  night,  the  sun  gone  down 

liehind  the  western  hill  and  tree, 
The  bowls  were  filled,—  this  toast  they  crown, 

"  Lou'^  live  the  (Mtv  bv  the  Sea  !  " 


Now  sailless  drift  tht;  lonely  sejus. 
No  shalhjps  h)acl  at  wharves  or  (piays, 

But  hulks  are  strewn  ahmg  the  sliore, — 
Gaunt  skeletons  in(U'e(l  are  these 

That  lie  enchanted  by  the  roar 

Of  ocean  wave  an<l  sighing  trees! 
Oh,  tell  me  when»  the  poniimus  s<piiivs, 

The  chant  at  eve,  the  matin  prayers, 
The  knights  in  annor  for  the  fmy  ? 
The  mayors,  where,  and  courtly  sires. 

The  eager  tratU-is  with  their  wares,  — 
How  went  these  people  hence  away  1 
And  when  the  evening  sun  sinks  down, 

Weird  voices  come  from  hill  and  tree. 
Yet  tell  no  tales,  —  this  toast  they  crown, 
Long  live  the  Spect  re  by  the  Sea  I " 


ti 
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SAINT  ASPENQUID  OF  AGAMENTICUS. 

MOUNT  Agamenticus,  the  locality  of  tho  following  legend, 
is  the  commiLndiiig  landmark  for  sixty  miles  up  and 
down  tlio  neighboring  coast.  The  name  has  the  true  martial 
ring  in  it.  This  mountain  rcara  its  giant  back  on  the  border  of 
Muine,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  into  which,  indeed,  it  seems 
advancing.  Tts  form  is  at  once  graceful,  robust,  and  imposing. 
Nature  posted  it  hero.  It  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  region 
that  surrounds  it,  over  which  it  stands  guard.  Nature  endowed 
it  with  a  purpose.  It  meets  the  mariner's  eye  far  out  to  sea, 
and  tells  him  how  to  steer  safely  into  his  destined  port 

In  his  "Pictures  from  Appledore,"  the  poet  Lowell  makes  this 
reference  to  the  sailor's  mountain  : — 

He  glowers  there  to  the  north  of  ua 
Wrapt  in  his  mantle  of  bine  haze, 
TJnconvertibly  savage,  and  scoma  to  take 
The  white  man's  baptism  on  his  ways. 
Him  liTston  shore  the  coaster  divines 
Through  the  early  gray,  and  sees  him  shake 
The  morning  mi»t  from  hia  acolp-lock  of  pines : 
Him  first  the  skipper  makes  out  in  the  weat, 
Ere  the  earliest  sunstreak  shools  tremulous, 
Plashing  with  orange  the  palpitant  lines 
Of  nmtablc  billow,  crest  after  creat, 
And  munuiirs  Aifamaticui ! 
As  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  aaint. 

The  name  is  in  fact  a  legacy  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt  at  its 
foot,  and  who  always  invested  the  mountain  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter. From  this  circumstance  comes  the  Indian  legend  of  Saint 
Aspenquid,  whom  some  writers  have  identified  with  the  patri- 
arch Fa3.taconawny,  the  hero  of  so  many  wonder&l  exploits  in 
healing  and  in  necromancy. 
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According  to  the  littlo  we  are  able  to  recover  concerning  him. 
Saint  Aspenquid  was  born  in  1588,  and  was  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old  wlion  he  died.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  — 
possibly  by  the  French  Jesuits— and  baptised  by  this  name 
when  he  was  about  forty  yeara  old ;  and  he  at  once  set  about  his 
long  and  active  ministration  among  the  people  of  his  own  race, 
to  whom  he  became  a  tutelary  saint  and  prophet.  For  forty 
years  ho  is  said  to  have  wandered  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south,  preaching  the  gosi>cl  to  sixty-six  different  na- 
tions, healing  the  sick,  and  performing  those  miracles  which 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  people  to  the  character 
of  a  prophet  appointed  by  Heaven,  and  in  that  of  the  whites  to 
a  being  endowed  with  sui)ematural  powers.  These  wanderings 
had  carried  him  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Califor- 
nian  Sea.  Gi-own  venerable  in  liis  good  work,  warned  that  he 
must  soon  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  the  saint  at  last  came  home 
to  die  among  his  own  pcoj)le.  Having  culled  all  the  sachems  of 
the  diftcrent  trilxjs  t<)getli(?r  to  attend  his  solemn  funeral  obse- 
quies, they  carried  the  body  of  their  patriarch  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Agamenticus.  Previous  to  performing  the  rite  of  sepul- 
ture, and  agreeable  to  the  custom  hold  sacred  by  these  people, 
the  hunters  of  each  tribe  spread  tlunnselves  throughout  the  for- 
ests. A  great  number  of  wild  beasts  wore  slaughtered  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  manes  of  the  departed  saint.  Tradition  afhrms  that 
on  that  day  werc^  slain  and  offered  up  }K>tween  six  and  seven 
thousand  wild  animals,  —  from  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  and  the 
moose,  down  to  the  porcupine,  the  woodchuck,  and  the  weaaeL 

SAINT  ASPENQUID. 

JOHN    ALBEE. 

The  Indian  hero,  sorooror,  and  Raiut, 
Known  in  tlie  Luul  iis  Pjissaconawav, 
And  after  called  the  good  Saint  Aspenquid, 
R(?tuminjT,  travel  woni  and  spent  with  age 
From  vain  utteuij)t  to  reconcile  his  race 
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With  onrK,  sent  nieaBen),'eiB  throughout  the  East 

To  BUnimon  nil  the  blooil-bound  tribcR  to  him  ; 

For  that  iijMjn  the  ancient  niueting-pkce, 

The  Bacred  mounlntu  A{,'aiuciitiou», 

When  next  the  luuon  Bhoiilil  show  a  new-beat  bow, 

He  there  would  uulcbTatc  hiu  funeral  feast 

With  ftuurificea  due  and  farewell  talk. 

The  dusky  people  heard  atid  they  oheyed  ; 

For  known  was  A8[ien()uid  in  all  the  canipe,  — 

Known  vtaa  bis  name  where  unknown  was  his  face  ; 

Hi^  coujuries,  his  valor,  and  hia  wit 

The  trackless  forests  traversed  many  a  year. 

And  made  his  name  a  word  of  omen  there. 

Then  gathered  they  from  all  the  hither  land 

Of  wide  St.  Lawrenc*  and  tho  iiorthem  lakes. 

The  warriors  of  the  great  Algoiikin  rauo. 


The  feast  was  ended  :  hinl  and  beast  were  sliun 
(Three  thousand,  so  the  ancient  annals  say) ; 
The  dance  was  ilanced  ;  and  every  rite  performed ; 
And  gathered  round  the  summit  of  the  mount 
The  stately,  silent  sachems  stood  inl«nt 
On  Aspenquid.    He  over  all  was  tall 
And  straight  as  ash,  thoagh  ripe  with  ninety  yean. 
He  rose  majestic  on  the  sovereign  top 
Of  his  own  land,  and  in  that  solemn  hour 
He  seemed  to  tower  above  his  wonted  height 
As  towers  in  midmost  air  the  stricken  bird. 
Hii)  locks  were  thin,  but  raven  black  and  long ; 
Nor  yet  his  eyes  had  lost  their  splendid  dark, 
But  glowed  deep  set  beneath  a  low,  broad  brow. 
Unpinched  by  age,  his  face  was  firm,  and  bronzed 
Like  leaves  that  hang  all  winter  on  the  oak. 

"  Warriors  and  braves,  come  nearer  to  your  chief  I 
My  eyes,  that  once  couhl  brook  the  midday  sun, 
And  see  the  eagle  ere  myself  was  seen. 
Are  dimmed  with  age  ;  and  but  a  pace  beyond 
A  misty  light  seems  settled  over  alL 
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Come  nearer,  bravea,  that  I  may  feast  my  eyes 
On  your  young  limbs,  on  what  myself  once  waa  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  race  decays,  and  1  have  lived  too  long ; 

My  limbs  with  ninety  weary  winters'  strife 

Are  spent ;  my  fathers  call  me  unto  them. 

I  go  to  comfort  their  impatient  shades, 

And  respite  find  for  all  my  own  mischance. 

And  here  once  more  on  Agamenticus, 

My  old  ancestral  powwow's  sacred  seat, 

That  saw  the  waters  bum  and  trees  to  dance, 

And  winter's  withered  leaves  grow  green  again, 

And  in  dead  serpent's  skin  the  living  coil, 

While  they  themselves  would  change  themselvea  to  flame  ; 

And  where  not  less  did  I  myself  conjure 

The  mighty  magic  of  my  fathers'  rites 

Against  my  foe,  —  yet  all  without  eifect; 

The  spirits  also  Hee  wliei-e  white  men  come. 

I  tuni  to  join  my  kindred  sagamoi'es, 

And  fly  before  the  doom  I  could  not  change. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

Light  not  the  fires  of  vengeance  in  your  hearts. 

For  sure  the  flame  will  turn  against  yourselves, 

And  you  will  perish  utterly  from  earth. 

Nor  vet  submit  too  meeklv,  but  maintain 

The  valorous  name  once  ours  in  happy  days. 

Be  prudent,  wise,  and  always  slow  to  strike. 

Fall  back  ;  seek  other  shores  and  hunting-gromids,  — 

I  cannot  bear  vou  perish  utterly  ! 

Though,  looking  through  the  melancholy  years, 

I  see  the  end,  but  turn  my  face  away. 

So  heavy  are  my  eves  with  unshod  tears  ; 

And  yours  too  I  would  turn,  warriors  and  braves  ! 

And  mind  not  niv  prophetic  vision  nmch,  — 

Th'  unhappy  gift  of  him  who  lives  too  long ; 

But  mind  the  counsel  many  years  have  taught. 

The  last  I  give  :  itiuiember  it,  and  live  !  '* 


HANGING  BY  PROXY. 

IN  his  "  New  EttgHsh  Caniiaii."  first  published  at  London  in 
1632,  Thomas  Morton,  the  ilinposscsscd  and  uxilud  planter 
of  Mount  WoUoston,  n/iwi  JCerry  Mount,  r<;latt'a  tlio  droll 
doings  "  Of  a  Parliament  lieM  at  Wiissajjuseiis."  Wussagusciis 
is  now  Weyniiiiith,  Mass,  It  was  first  settled  by  a  trad- 
ing company  sent  out  hy  Thunias  Weston,  —  a  London  miir- 
cbant  with  whom  the  Plymouth  Pilgciius  had  hod  sutno 
dealings,  hut  whose  present  entcrpriae  they  reganled  with  no 
particular  favor.  This  Morton  is  a  cliaracter  ahoiit  whom  there 
are  at  kast  two  opinions  :  the  one  generally  nieeived  being  that 
he  waa  a  lawless,  dissolute,  reckless,  yet  able  scamp,  who  led 
a  vagabond  life  anmuf,'  vagnhon<l  followers;  whence  Iluhhanl 
styles  him  "  lord  of  mifirule."  Then;  is  no  iiuestion  tliat  the 
Pilgrims  looked  uiKiu  him  ns  a  dangerous  neighbor,  or  that 
he  regarded  them  with  nneoncealcil  aTersion  and  disdain.  So 
for  as  ho  was  anything,  he  was  a  (!lnin:hnian  ;  while  they  were 
out-and-out  Separatists.  He  used  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer ; 
they  abhorreil  and  n-.ji'otcil  it.  He  ciiUs  them  inmicoUy  tlm 
"  Brethren  ; "  they  term  hiin  "  jiettifoggiir  "  and  "  atheist." 
Sueli  <ipiioait«  views  in  miiruls  and  government  were  not  long 
conuujT  into  collision. 

Morton  vtm,  however,  a  man  of  education  and  ability,  —  wjiifji 
by  no  means  proves  tliat  In-  was  not  all  the  Pilj,'rinis  alli'ge  him 
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to  have  been,  —  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  Taking  hia  "  New 
English  Canaan''  as  the  index  of  his  character,  one  reads  at 
every  few  lines  some  evidence  of  his  strong  predilection  for  a 
life  of  indolence  and  pleasure.  His  idea  was  to  establish  an 
Arcadia,  with  the  natives  as  his  vassids.  Ho  restored  the  Old- 
English  holiday  customs,  which  the  Puritans  considered  idola- 
trous, and  which  they  had  prohibited  among  themselves.  He 
rechristened  his  plantation  of  Mount  Wollaston  by  the  name  of 
Merry  Mount,  with  the  old  May-Day  ceremonies  of  Avine,  wassail, 
and  the  dance  around  the  May-pole,  to  celebrate  the  change.  He 
composed  riddles  in  verse  addressed  to  his  followers  that  show 
an  equal  familiarity  with  classical  lore  and  with  the  debased 
manners  of  the  court  wits  and  rhyniestei's  of  the  day.  He 
furnished  the  Indians  with  firoarnis  to  hunt  for  him,  which 
they  soon  learned  to  use  against  tlieir  mastei's.  Taking  the 
alarm,  the  outraged  Pilgrims  seized  and  shipped  Morton  a  pris- 
oner to  England,  without  law  or  oilier  warrant  than  the  "  higher 
law"  that  might  makes  right;  ami  it  was  while  smarting  under 
the  sense  of  injury  that  Morton  wrote  this  most  entt^rtaining 
account  of  his  personal  adventures  in  tlie  New  English  Canaan. 

This  brings  us  l)ack  to  ^lorton's  story  of  how  justice  was 
administered  at  tliiit  early  day  in  Xew  England,  notably  at  the 
plantation  of  Wessaguscns.  It  is  no  fault  of  Morton  tliat  the 
tale  has  grown  since  leaving  his  ca[)a])le  hands.  But  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  lirst  set  it  down  in  black  and 
■white.     He  savs  :  — 

"  Master  "Weston's  plantation  being  settled  at  Wcssaguscus,  his 
servants,  or  many  of  them,  being  lazy  persons  that  would  use  no 
endeavor  to  take  the  benefit  of  tlie  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick 
and  died. 

"One  among  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man  that  rangetl  the  forest 
to  see  what  it  would  afford  hiin.  stumbled  bv  accident  on  an  Indian 
granary,  concetded,  as  the  custom  was  with  those  people,  under- 
ground ;  and  from  it  he  took  a  ca])ful  of  corn,  and  then  went  his 
way.  The  Indian  owner,  finding  ])v  the  foot])rint  that  the  thief 
was  an  Englishman,  came  and  made  his  coni])laint  at  the  plantation. 
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"  The  chief  commaniler  of  the  conipony  immediately  called  to- 
gether a  jiiirliaiuent  of  all  tliose  who  were  not  sick,  to  henr  and 
determine  the  uaui^e  uf  cum|>Iuiiit.  Ami  wisely  now,"  continues 
Morton,  with  pUyful  irony,  "they  fihould  conaiiU  upon  this  bu(^ 
complHint,  that  a  knife  or  a  string  of  iMuds  would  well  enough  lia^-e 
disposed  of,  Kilu'urd  Juhuion  Ijeitig  miule  a  Hpecial  judge  of  thia 
buHJiic^.  The  fact  was  there  in  repetition,  construction  mode  that 
it  was  a  felony,  and  by  the  laws  of  Engliuid  punished  with  death ; 
and  thia  in  execution  nnut  be  i>ut  for  an  exainpli;,  and  likewise  to 
appease  the  savage  ;  when  straightway  one  arost;,  moved  as  it  were 
with  some  coiiijiassiou,  and  said  he  could  not  well  gainsay  the  former 
sentence,  yet  he  ha<l  conceived  within  the  compass  of  his  brain  an 
Enihrion  (an  unborn  child)  thnt  wna  of  special  couseiiuence  to  be 
delivered  and  cherished.  He  suid  that  it  would  must  aptly  serve  to 
pacify  the  savage's  complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might 
(if  need  sh[>nld  be)  stand  thcni  in  sonic  {^nod  stead,  being  young' and 
strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an  enemy,  which  might  come  un- 
expected for  anything  they  knew. 

"This  oration  was  tikwl  by  every  one  ;  and  the  orator  was  en- 
treated to  show  how  thia  end  might  be  reached.     He  went  on  :  — 

"  Soys  he, '  You  all  agree  that  one  must  die,  and  one  shall  die.  This 
young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  off,  and  put  upon  one  that  ia  old  and 
Impotent, — a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death  ;  such  is  the 
diHca.<ie  on  him  conSnnud,  that  die  he  must :  put  the  young  man's 
clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sink  person  bo  hanged  in  the  other's 
etfad.'    '  Auien,'  says  one  ;  and  so  say  many  more. 

"And  this  had  like  to  have  proved  their  final  sentence,  and  being 
there  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  afler-ages  for  a  precedent, 
but  that  one  with  a  ravenous  voice  began  to  croak  and  bellow  for 
revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion,  alleging  that  such 
deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
complaining  savages,  and  that  by  his  death  the  savages  should  see 
their  zeal  to  do  justice  ;  and  therefore  he  should  die.  This  was  con- 
cluded. Yet,  nevertheless,  a  scniple  was  made ;  now  to  counter- 
mand this  act  did  represent  itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how 
they  shonlrt  do  to  get  the  man's  good-will.  This  was  indeed  a  special 
obstacle,  for  withont  (that  they  all  agreed)  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mischief  ahonld  be- 
fall them,  every  man.  He  was  a  person,  that  in  his  wrath  did  seem 
to  be  a  second  Samson,  able  to  beat  ont  their  bTHins  with  the  jawbone 
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of  an  ass.  Therefore  they  called  the  niau,  and  by  persuasion  got 
him  fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good 
earnest,  who  with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these 
wise  judges  of  this  parliament  to  a  pitiful  non  plu$  (as  it  hath  been 
credibly  reported),  and  made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle 
to  him." 

This  is  Morton's  own  narration.  The  actual  culprit^  lie  de- 
clares, was  really  lianged,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  proposal  to 
liang  up  another  man  in  his  stead,  which  at  first  had  tickled  the 
fancy  of  the  parliament.  As  if  to  corroborate  the  story.  Brail- 
ford  tells  us  that  these  Wessagusciis  planters  were  fain  to  hang 
one  of  their  men  whom  they  could  not  reclaim  from  stealing,  in 
order  to  give  the  Indians  content. 

Morton^s  story  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  foundation  for 
Butler's  mirth-provoking  one  in  "  Hudibras,"  which  appeared 
thirty  years  later,  to  delight  the  world  with  its  incomparable 
drollery  and  satire.  The  satirist,  whom  nothing  escaped,  there 
puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  lialpho,  who  is  endeavoring  in  a 
most  Jesuitical  way  to  clear  away  liis  niasl<ir*s  scniples  in  regard 
to  the  flagellation  ho  had  i)romiscd  to  undergo  for  his  lady's 
sake,  but  was  disposed  to  avoid.  The  squire  artfully  debates 
the  point  of  honor  involved  :  — 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear. 
Quoth  Rulph,  it  may  hold  up  and  clear. 
That  sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Of  Rufl'tTing  siiint-^,  is  a  plain  case. 
Justice  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another^  crimes. 
Our  brethren  ol'  New  Kngland  use 
Choice  nialefactoi's  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  {guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  liave  less  need. 
As  latt?ly  't  ]iai)|>ened  ;  in  a  town 
Tliert>  liv'd  a  cobbler,  and  but  one 
That  out  of  doctrine  couM  cut  use, 
And  mend  men's  lives  its  well  as  shoes. 
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Tltia  preciutu  brother  haviii^;  bIsId, 
In  time  of  peace,  en  Indiuii, 
Nut  out  of  m»lice,  but  mere  ze&l, 
Because  lie  was  an  iiiQilel, 
The  mighty  Tottii>ottimoy 
Sent  to  our  eldew  an  envoy, 
Complaining  Horely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Pat(^h, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churclieK,  liis  and  ours. 
But  they  maturely  ImviiLf,'  weigh'd 
They  hail  no  more  but  Iiiiu  o'  th'  trade, 
A  man  that  »crv'd  them  in  a  double 
Cupiieity  to  teiicli  and  colible, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  him  i  yet  to  do 
The  Indiiin  Uoghan  Moghaii  too 
Iiniiartial  justice,  in  his  stciiil  did 
Ilnng  an  old  weaver  that  wua  iHslrid. 

In  the  author's  notes  to  the  early  oditious  of  "Hudlbras"  the 
story  is  asserted  to  be  true.  Hubbanl  re]>eat9  it  with  the  quali- 
fication tliat  the  hanging  was  only  pretended,  although  ho  had 
seen  the  extnict  we  have  given  from  Bradford;  and  he  had 
also  read  and  enjoyed  the  manner  "  with  which  the  merry  gen- 
tleman that  wrote  '  Hudibras '  did  in  hia  poetical  fancy  inaka 
so  much  sport," 

Tliat  in  one  form  or  another  the  story  now  became  current  as 
true,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dooht.  We  next  discover  it  in 
a  dlfl'erent  dross,  related  with  much  gusto  by  Governor  Dudley,  to 
Capbiin  Uring,  and  printed  at  length  in  the  Jotter's  "  Voyages." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  anecdote  lias  lost  nothing  by  passing  from 
month  to  mouth.     This  Is  Oovernor  Dudley's  version  :  — 

"  One  ilay,  while  a  carpenter  was  cutting  down  a  tree,  and  a 
crowd  of  Indians  stood  around,  watching  every  blow  with  the  greatest 
attention,  the  tree  fell  on  one  of  them  who  <lid  not  get  out  of  the 
way,  killing  him  on  the  stKit.  The  other  Indians  set  up  a  great 
howling  over  the  dead  body,  while  the  frightened  carpenter  ran  and 
hid  bimnclf  to  escape  their  vengeance ;  for  they  foolishly  thought 
34 
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him  to  blame  for  the  death  of  their  companion.  The  English  tried 
to  persuade  them  that  the  carpenter  ww  not  at  fault;  but  nothing 
short  of  his  death  would  pacify  them.  They  demanded  that  he 
should  be  given  up  to  them  for  execution*  Seeing  them  thus  en> 
raged,  and  fearing  that  they  might  fall  upon  and  destroy  them,  the 
English  finally  promised  to  hang  the  unlucky  carpenter  themselves. 
The  Indians  were  told  to  come  the  next  morning,  and  they  would 
see  him  hanging  from  a  particular  tree.  But  the  carpenter  being  a 
young  and  lusty  fellow,  and  very  useful,  they  concluded  they  could 
not  spare  him  ;  and  there  being  in  the  fort  an  old  bedridden  weaver 
who  had  not  long  to  live,  he  was  taken  out  to  the  tree  and  quietly 
hanged  in  the  room  of  the  carpenter,  to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians,  who  did  not  detect  the  cheat,  and  who  became  good  fricuda 
again. 


THE  OLD   OAKEN  BUCKET. 

THE  touch  of  natiiro  to  wliicli  all  yield,  has  no  higher  exem- 
plification than  in  those  simple  ballads  of  home  and  its 
associations  that  have  nia<le  the  names  of  Pavne  and  Woodworth 
immortal.  One  does  not  care  to  analyze  his  sensations ;  he 
forgets  the  homely  pliiTise  ;  he  feels,  and  is  deeply  affected  by 
the  awakening  of  those  memories  which  carry  him  l>ack  to  the 
days  of  his  happy  and  innocent  childhood  ;  he  is  a  child  again. 
This  secret,  yet  powerful  cliord  was  struck  by  Samuel  Wood- 
worth  in  his  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket ; "  and  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
vibrate  a  tender  harmony  whenever  that  masterpiece  of  human 
emotion  is  spoken  or  sunjjj. 

Dear  old  **  Goldy ''  has  well  expressed  tliat  inextinguishable 
yearning  for  the  sjwt  of  ground  we  call  " home"  in  these  touch- 
ing lines :  — 

In  all  my  wan(h»rinj««  round  tliis  world  of  c^iro. 
In  all  my  griefs,  —  and  Oud  has  given  my  share,  — 
I  still  had  hojx\s,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 
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Whiit  are  those  endearing  scctius  wbicli  in  tlie  "  Old  Oaken 
Itucki't  "  liud  tlieir  coiuitorinirt  in  tlio  nienuiry  of  tbousaudet 

'J'ho  town  of  Scituiito,  MiuuuchuMotts,  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
of  the  OKI  Colony,  joins  Ooliaasot  on  the  soiitli.  Its  history  is 
nieniiirahlt:!  an<l  intcitesting.  TIir  pe<i])tu  comu  of  a  hanly  and 
determined  ancestry,  who  foiiglil  for  every  inch  of  ground  that 
their  descendants  now  hold.  To  this  fact  luay  iterhaps  be  re- 
ferred the  strength  of  those  iisaociatioiis,  dinging  like  ivy  around 
some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  ancient  boniestcads.  To  bor- 
row from  Mr.  Niison :  "  Tlie  scene  bo  vividly  dcscribe<l  in  Mr. 
Woodworth's  cbarining  lyric  is  a  little  valley  through  which 
Herring  Brook  pursues  its  devious  way  to  niect  the  tidal  waters 
of  North  IJiver.  The  view  of  it  from  Coleman  Heights,  with 
its  neat  rottogea,  its  maple-groves  and  apple-orchards,  is  remark- 
ably bejiutifiil.  Tlio  'wide-spreading  pond,'  the  'mill,'  the 
'  dairy-honse,'  the  '  rock  where  tlio  cataract  fell,'  and  even  the 
'  old  well,*  if  not  the  '  moss-covered  bucket '  itself,  may  still  be 
seen  just  as  the  poet  described  them." 

Among  these  scenes  Samuel  VVoodworth,  the  people's  poet, 
was  born  and  reared.  Although  the  house  is  no  longer  there, 
many  pilgrims  stop  at  its  modern  successor  in  order  to  slake 
their  thirst  at  the  wutert,  the  recollection  of  which  gave  the  poet 
such  exquisite  pleasure  in  after  years.  One  would  still  liavo  the 
surroundings  unchangetl,  —  the  cot  where  he  dwelt,  the  pon- 
derous well-sweep,  creaking  with  age,  tliat  his  youthful  hands 
tugged  feebly  at;  and,  iioally,  the  mossy  bucket  overflowing 
with  crystal  nectar  fresh  from  the  cool  <lepths  below.  But  since 
changes  will  come  to  transfurm  the  picture,  the  susceptible  vis- 
itor must  bo  content  to  ijuaff  a  draught  of  ])Ure8t  water  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  kindliest  poets  that  our  New  England  soil 
lias  priHluced. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  scene  we  may  now  add  the  history 
of  the  popuLir  ballad,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  The  cireum- 
stanci's  under  which  it  was  eomiwsed  and  written  —  and  they 
embody  a  moral  as  well  as  consecrate  a  memory  —  are  said  to 
be  as  follows  :  — 
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Samuel  Woodworth  was  a  printor,  wlio  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship under  the  veteran  Majur  Rusaell,  of  "The  Columbian 
Ccntiiiel,"  a  journal  which  was  iii  its  day  the  leading  Federalist 
oi^n  tit  New  England.  He  had  inherited  tho  wandering  propeu- 
sitj-  of  hia  class  :  yielding  to  which  he  in  due  time  removed  lirat 
to  Hartford,  and  then  to  New  York,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful 
career  as  a  publisher,  lie  became  associated  with  Morris  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  "  The  Mirror."  It  was  while  ha  was  living 
in  Kew  York,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  had  tempered  tho 
enthusiasm  of  hia  youth,  that,  in  company  with  some  brother 
printers,  he  one  day  dropped  in  at  a  well-known  establishment, 
then  kept  by  Mallory,  to  take  a  social  glass  with  tliem.  Tho 
cognac  was  pronounced  excellent.  After  tasting  it,  Woodworth 
set  his  glass  down  on  t)te  table,  and  smacking  his  lij>ii,  declared 
emphatically  that  Mallory's  eaii  de  vie  was  superior  to  anything 
that  ho  liod  ever  tasted. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  one  of  his  comrades  quietly  ; 
then  adding,  "  there  certainly  was  one  thing  that  far  surpassed 
this  in  the  way  of  drinking,  as  you,  too,  will  leadUy  acknowledge 
when  yoii  hear  it." 

"  Indeed ;  and  pray  what  was  that  1 "  Woodworth  asked,  with 
apparent  incredulity  that  anything  could  surpass  the  liquor  then 
before  him. 

"  The  draught  of  pure  and  sparkling  spring  water  that  we 
used  to  get~  from  tho  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well, 
aft«r  our  return  from  the  labors  of  the  Held  on  a  sultry  summer's 
day." 

No  one  spoke ;  all  were  busy  with  their  own  thoughts. 

A  tearnlrop  glistened  for  a  moment  in  Woodworth's  eye.  "  True, 
true,"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  soon  after  quitted  the  place.  With  a 
heart  overflowing  with  the  recollections  that  this  chance  allusion 
in  a  bar-room  liad  inspired,  the  scene  of  his  happier  childhood 
life  rushed  npoii  hiiu  in  a  flood  of  feeling.  He  hastened  back 
to  the  office  in  which  he  then  worked,  seized  a  pen,  and  in  half 
an  hour  had  written  the  popular  ballad  which  follows.  Wood- 
worth  died  in  I8i2,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.     His  reputation 
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rests  upon  this  one  stroke  of  genius.  He  never  wrote  anything 
bettor  than  this  beautiful  lyric,  which  is  capable  of  hushing  the 
most  boisterous  assemblies  into  silence,  —  such  is  the  homage 
that  all  instinctively  pay  to  the  purest  and  holiest  of  human 
associations. 

THE  OLD   OAKEN   BUCKET. 

SAMUEL   WOODWORTH. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  Bcenes  of  my  childhood. 

When  fond  Recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood, 

And  every  love<l  spot  which  my  infancy  knew,  — 
The  wide-spreading  pontl,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

Tlie  bridge,  and  tlie  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigli  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well,  — 
The  ohl  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-boun<l  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  1  hail  as  a  treasure  ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  excjuisite  pleasure, — 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  1  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell  ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  trutli  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well, — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  gri*en  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 
Not  a  full  blusliing  goblet  couM  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nec.'tar  that  Ju])iter  sips. 
And  now,  far  rt^moved  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  Rej^ret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  Fancy  revi^rts  to  my  fatlier's  ])lantation, 

And  sighs  for  tlie  bneket  which  Iiaiigs  in  the  well, — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  imn-bonnd  Inu'ket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  welL 
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THE  dangerous  reef  strctcliiu<;  far  out  into  the  sea  from 
Cohaaset,  ao  shiiggy  with  kelp  awl  rockweed  that  eiich 
separate  rock  looks  like  the  head  of  a  monstor  rising  to  take 
hrcuth,  has  acquired  a 
fatal  celebrity.  Many 
A  good  'ship's  boues 
lie  buried  in  the 
tmocheroua  sniids,  or 
whitening  amoug  the 
aharji  roi;ks  in  the  off- 
iug.  In  the  autumnal 
ftalu  of  1849,  fully 
one  hundred  lives 
ifipecl  to  its 
fury  upon  this  coast. 
In  that  gule  the  ill- 
fated  "St.  John's,"  an 
emigrant  ship,  utruuk 
here  on  Cohaaset 
Rooks,  when  within 
sight  of  her  port,  ainl 
bpcftiue  a  tot-al  wreck. 
Twenty-seven  bodies 
recovereii,  antl 
buried  in  the  vill^e 
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graveyard.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Minot's  Lighthouse 
only  on  a  summer's  day  can  faintly  imagine  the  fury  of  a 
wintry  storm,  or  the  power  with  which  the  seas  then  dash 
themselves  high  over  the  lantern  of  the  tower.  The  place  had 
long  been  one  of  terror  to  mariners,  when,  aroused  by  the  long 
catalogue  of  disasters  signalling  it,  the  Government  in  1849 
began  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  Minot's  Eock,  known  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  this  dangerous  shore.  It  was 
constructed  upon  the  novel,  and  as  it  proved  the  mistaken,  idea 
of  opi)osing  as  little  resistance  to  the  free  movement  of  the 
wav^  as  possible.  With  this  view  ponderous  iron  piles  were 
sunk  deep  in  the  rock,  and  upon  them  was  built  the  keeper^s 
house  and  lantern,  the  floor  of  the  dwelling  being  thus  elevated 
fully  forty  feet  above  tlio  seas  which  rolled  beneath  it.  When 
the  great  storm  of  April  14,  1851,  to  which  people  long  referred 
with  a  shudder,  began,  Beniiet,  the  keeper,  was  on  shore,  the 
lighthouse  being  thou  in  charge  of  two  assistants.  The  stomi 
steadily  increased  to  a  tronieudous  gale  from  the  northeast,  that 
continued  with  unabated  fury  throughout  the  two  succeeding 
days.  By  this  time  grave  ai)preliensions  began  to  be  felt  for 
the  security  of  the  structure.  Tlie  last  time  that  the  lighthouse 
was  seen  standing  was  shortly  after  three  o'clock  on  Wednesilay, 
the  third  day  (jf  the  gale.  The  weather  then  became  too  thick 
to  distinguish  it;  but  tlie  lantern  was  not  lighted,  as  usual, 
during  that  night,  or  if  lighted,  it  could  not  be  made  out  from 
the  shore.  At  an  early  liour  on  the  following  morning  the 
keeper,  while  making  his  round,  found  fragments  of  the  resi- 
dence strewed  along  the  beach.  The  lighthouse  with  all  it  con- 
tained had  been  swept  away  during  that  night  of  fear,  and 
no  one  had  been  left  to  tell  the  tale.  W^hen  the  gale  had 
spent  itself,  the  great  waves  were  seen  tossing  in  mad  glee  on 
the  spot  where  it  had  stood  :  the  beautiful  aerial  tower  had 
disappeared. 
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Like  spectral  bounds  across  the  sky. 
The  white  cloads  scud  before  the  stonu ; 
And  naked  in  tbe  bowling  ni^bt 
Tlie  red-eyed  Jigbthouae  lifts  ita  form, 
Tbe  waves  with  alipi>et7  lingera  clutch 
The  massive  tower,  and  climb  and  fall, 
And,  niutteriiig,  growl  with  baffled  n^ 
Their  curBes  on  the  sturdy  wall. 

Up  in  the  lonely  towet  be  sits. 
The  keeper  of  the  crimson  light ; 
Silent  anil  awestruck  does  he  hear 
The  imprecations  of  tbe  ni);ht  ; 
The  white  spray  beats  a^iist  the  panes 
Like  some  wet  ghost  that  down  the  air 
Is  bunted  by  a  troop  <if  fiends. 
And  seeks  a  shelter  anywhere. 

He  prays  aloud,  the  lonely  man. 
For  every  soul  that  night  at  sea, 
But  more  than  alt  for  that  brave  boy 
Who  used  t«  gayly  climb  his  knee, — 
Yonng  Charlie,  with  his  chestnut  hair 
And  hazel  eye  and  laughing  lip. 
"  May  Heaven  look  down,"  tbe  old  man  cr 
"  Upon  my  son,  and  on  his  ship  ! " 

While  thus  with  pious  heart  he  prays. 
Far  in  the  distance  soiinda  a  boom  : 
He  pmses  ;  and  again  there  rings 
That  Kullen  thunder  through  the  room. 
A  ship  upon  the  ahoals  to-night  I 
She  cannot  hold  for  one  half  hour; 
But  clear  the  ropes  and  grnppling-hoob. 
And  trust  in  the  Almighty  Power! 
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On  the  (Irciiclieil  gallery  he  stoiidH, 

Striving  to  pierc^i  the  solid  night  : 

Across  the  seu  the  red  eye  throws 

A  Htcjuly  crimson  wake  of  light ; 

And,  where  it  falls  upon  the  waves, 

He  sees  a  human  hetul  float  by. 

With  long  drenched  curls  of  chestnut  hair, 

And  wild,  but  feailess  hazel  eye. 

Out  with  the  hooks  !     One  mighty  fling  ! 
Ad  own  the  wind  the  long  rope  curls. 
Oh  !   will  it  catch  ?    Ah,  dread  suspense, 
While  the  wild  ocean  wilder  whirls  I 
A  steady  pidl ;  it  tightens  now  : 
Oh  !  his  old  he^rt  will  burst  with  joy, 
As  on  the  slipjiery  rocks  he  pulls 
The  breathing  body  of  Ins  boy. 

Still  sweej)  the  spectres  through  the  sky; 
Still  scud  the  clou<ls  before  the  stonn  ; 
Still  naked  in  thehowlinLC  ni«:'ht 
The  re«l-eved  li'dithouse  lifts  its  form. 
Without,  the  world  is  wild  with  rage; 
Unkennelled  demons  nre  abroad  : 
J^ut  with  the  father  and  the  son 
Within,  there  is  the  peace  of  God. 
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O  good  American  would  willingly  die  without  having  seen 
Plymouth  llock. 
There  is  no  certain  rect^rd  of  a  day  upon  which  all  of  the 
"Mayflower's"  company  disembarked  ;  but  those  having  the  best 
right  to  do  it  fixed  the  date  as  th(^  2'2d  of  December,  1G20. 

Justly  regjirded  as  the  most  imj)ortant  one  in  American  liis- 
tory,  the  event  has  been  celebrated  by  some  of  the  most  spirited 
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poems  iti  the  Inu^juugu;  anil  tu  tliosti  who  luvu  the  old  songs  — 
and  wli«  iluea  nut  I  —  tliu  Bfciiiziis  of  Fi'licia  llemana,  I'iurpont, 
SigouniL'y,  S]>ra','tie,  and  I'ercival,  n;tain  all  the  freshiieas  and 
iusjitnitiou  of  llieir  uliildhiiod's  days. 

Tilt  honor  of  having  tiist  touched  the  shore  on   the   ever- 
memorable  day  is  shaied  by  two  claimants.     Both  arc  supported 


MAKT  cnlLTOS 


by  family  tradition.  That  giving  it  to  John  Alden  was  banded 
down  through  successive  generations,  until  it  was  printed  in  hia 
collection  of  Epitaphs,  by  the  Revereml  Timothy  Aldcn,  U.D,, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John,  ami  thus  obtained  a  permanent 
record. 
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The  second  claimant  is  Mary  ChUton,  a  maiden  who  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  John  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  inheriting  the  most  distinguished 
traits  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  honorable  name.  The  husband 
of  Mary  Chilton  removed  after  a  time  from  the  Old  Colony  to 
Boston,  where  the  family  tomb,  with  its  arms,  may  be  seen  in 
King's  Chapel  Yard. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  a  precisely  similar  tradition 
exists  with  res|)ect  to  the  landing  at  Boston,  which  runs  to  tlie 
eifect  that,  being  then  a  romping  girl,  Anne  Pollard  declared  that 
she  would  be  the  fii'st  person  to  jump  on  shore,  and  was  as  good 
as  her  word  as  soon  as  the  boat's  keel  grounded  upon  the  beach. 

But  whoever  may  be  entitled  to  the  preference,  —  and  that 
question  will  probably  I'emain  unsettled, — the  simple  act  sur- 
rounds th(j  statuesque  figure  of  the  eager  youth  or  maiden  with 
a  glamour  rendering  it  the  foi-emost  and  striking  object  of  the 
historical  i)icture.  Tlien?  is  still  another  point  of  view.  A 
youth  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  wliose  posterity  should 
inherit  the  virgin  land,  sets  his  norvous  foot  upon  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  nation,  and  makes  it  an  historic  spot.  A  young  girl  in 
the  first  bloom  of  womanhood,  the  tyjKj  of  a  coming  maternity, 
boldly  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  wilderness  which  her  children's 
children  shall  possess  and  inhubit,  and  transforms  it  into  an 
Eden.  Surely  John  Alden  should  have  married  Mary  Chilton 
on  the  spot. 

MARY  CHILTON. 

GEORGE    BANCROFT   GRIFFITH. 

Fair  lx*ams  that  kiss  the  sparkling  bay, 

Tl(?st  warmest  o'er  her  trantjiiil  sleep, 
Sweet  exile  !  love  enticed  away,  — 

Tlie  first  on  Plymouth  Rock  lo  leap  1 
Ainoii<^'  the  timid  flock  she  stood, 

Rare  fi^'ure,  near  tlie  "  Mayflower's  "  prow. 
With  lieail  of  Cliristian  iortitude, 

And  lij'lit  heroic  on  her  brow! 
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0  ye  wbo  round  Kin),''B  Chapel  ctray, 

Forget  the  tuniioil  nf  the  street ; 
Thougli  loftier  names  are  muTul  her,  lay 

A  wreutli  of  fl-.weiv  at  JLury's  feet  1 
Tliough  gallant  Wiiigliiws  Bluniltor  hure, 

E'en  wiirtUy  La<ly  Andros  loo, 
Hlt  menioiyis  still  as  dear, 

And  i>oeto'  praise  to  Maiy  due. 


AKCIENT  STOSt,  BURIAL  niLL. 


But  besides  being  the  renowned  atRpping-stone  of  liistory, 
Forcfatliers'  Itoek  baa  exerted  in  tlie  eonrso  of  tiino  tii»>n  tbe 
miuds  of  men  wbo  stood  in  the  pmscnoo  of  grave  events,  a 
secret,  » tiiliMniantc  itttbiencc.  In  tlie  nnti(|ue  ilays  of  ehivnlry 
men  sekliini  »et  out  upon  any  doubtful  or  ba/anloiis  adventure 
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without  first  visiting  aomo  lioly  slirine,  and  imploring  tbe  aid  or 
protectkin  uf  tlieir  jiatron  saint.  In  these  later  times  men  iiave 
repaired  for  inapirutioii  to  this  rock  as  they  would  to  a  slirine, 
and  they  Imvo  not  been  nsliamcd  to  confess  that  ilmy  futiiid  it 
u  Living  Itock,  nerving  them  to  palriotiu  cliort,  or  moving  tliem 
to  inspired  utterances  in  behalf  of  iuaiikin<l. 

Wlion  in  1774  all  the  htnd  was  in  a  lliuiiB,  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Colony  Iiuving  risen  to  fever  lieat,  it  was  determined 
newly  to  consecrate 
tliL  roi-k  to  the  ilivino 
spirit  of  Liberty  t)n 
the  a[ipoint^d  day 
all  the  roads  leail- 
ing  into  Pli  moutli 
w,  re  thron.e.1     K.mr 


tliou 
had   1-.M1 


nd    fr. 


-d  ttilb- 


d.j    on    th<-    'itl 
to  ph-dge  th.> 


6d\( 


to 


Lib     Oth.T 


a^rtin  t  the  oppres- 
II  n  of  the  mother 
toimtri  \ll  wenj 
iniiii  l(e<l  l.\  the  coll- 

MDMMKNT    OVIE    FOIIKFITII FIIS'    HorK  Sl'iclUSnOSS    of    actlll;; 

I'T.TMoiTir.  "  in  a   rit;htfiil   oausp 

that  moved  tlieiii  as 
oiii'  iiLuii  ;  all  v.-rvii  humiiig  with  {.atriotic  zeal.  They  first  re- 
quired all  the  Tory  juirlisans  iif  the  Crown  to  make  a  public 
iwaiitiitiuii.  This  bi'iiig  done,  they  imM-eeded  to  Iho  spot  where 
their  ancestors  had  luiidcil,  with  the  puriwise  of  removint;  Vore- 
fatbets'  IWk  to  the  pulilie  si|iiai-.-  in  the  centre  of  the  villagf. 
But  while  it  was  bein^'  niised  fri>Tii  it.-i  prhiiitivo  bed,  and  as  if 
to  oppiwe  the  act  of  d. ■«*.■<.■  in t ion,  the  rock  suddenly  split  in  two. 
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This  accident,  whicU  to  many  Bccmeil  a  wamitig,  so  dashed  tlie 
spirit  of  the  actors,  that  the  proceiidings  wen;  nuar  coming  to  an 
ithnipt  enil ;  but  somo  i^uick-witted  spi^ctator  liaviiig  declared  it 
to  presage  tho  violent  siiuderiiig  of  tho  enii>iru  in  twain,  it  was 
iicccpteil  as  a  good  oiuen,  the  ui>i>er  lialf  was  dmwii  in  trinniph 
to  tlie  o|>cn  apacQ  in  front  of  tlie  meetiu^'-house,  aD<L  tliore  de- 
posited, at  tho  foot  of  the  liberty-jiole,  from  which  a  flag  liearing 
the  legend,  "  Liberty  or  Dciatli,"  was  fliiny  to  the  breeze.  And 
thus  tho  rouk  was  made  to  play  an  active  part  in  tlie  great 
controversy. 

This  is  the  ]K)rtion  of  Forufatlicrs'  Kock  that  so  many  thou- 
sand eiiriotia  pilgrims  have  seen  lying  on  the  grass  plat  in  front 
of  Pilgrim  Hall ;  while  a  monument,  built  in  tliu  fonn  of  a 
shrine,  eneloseil,  at  the  edge  of  the  beacli,  tliu  original  spot 
whence  it  was  taken,  the  lower  fragment  of  tlie  rock,  and  the 
bones  that  a  piouB  care  hiul  recovered  from  the  earliest  biiriul- 
place  of  the  rilgrinis,  hanl  by  on  Cole  Hill.  In  18S1,  after  a 
sejianLtion  of  one  hundred  and  iiix  years,  the  upper  half  was 
replaced  UjxiU  the  lower.  What  (lod  has  joined  together  let 
no  inai)  put  asunder  1 
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OF  all  our  New-England  legends,  one  of  the  moat  popular,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  is  the  story  of  the 
courtship  of  Myles  Standish,  which  is  the  Kubjcct  of  Longfellow's 
poem  of  that  name. 

The  action  centres  in  three  persona.  First  there  is  the  mar- 
tial figure  of  tho  red()ubted  captain  of  Plymouth,  the  rude  but 
tried  soldier,  the  man  of  manly  virtues,  with  all  a  soldier's  con- 
tempt for  courtly  graces,  the  owner  of  a  noblo  name  which  he 
had  made  more  illustrious  by  his  deeils,  —  briis(|ue,  quick-tem- 
pered, brave  to  rashness,  but  wearing  the  heart  of  a  lion  iu  his 
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little,  undersized  body,  though  liia  head  might  sometimes  be  hot 
and  unsteady  in  council,  - —  in  abort,  a  man  to  be  admired,  feared, 
trusted,  but  uot,  alaa !  always  lovetl,  nor  bom  to  woo.  Such 
was  Mylee  Standisli,  thu  Captain  of  Plymouth.  Though  dis- 
inhented  by  fraud,  and  self-exiled,-  this  soldier  of  fortune  yet 
possessed  a  title  to  distinction  that  elevates  him  npon  a  pedestal 
above  the  sober  and  industrious  artisans  with  whom  he  had 
loyally  cast  his  lot,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  belonged  to 
their  communion. 

To  this  bawl  ruritan  soldier,  whose  wife  had  died  during  the 


firet  dreailful  wmttr  of  thur  pil^nmv''.  enters  the  stripling 
.John  Alden,  who  is  aasi  rted  to  he  the  viiue  person  that  liret 
leaped  upon  the  world  rfnownLd  livk  wlnn  these  exiles  landed 
from  the  "Majtlo«Lr'  on  t!i  it  llicuiilier  dij  lie  was  only 
twenty-two,  but  in  the  (ms  of  tiio  jxr-oii't,  at  leist,  this  con- 
stitutotl  no  dLfeut  llii-ie  p<ra,jii,  «(«  Priiulh  MuUina,  the 
Puritan  niiiden,  and  '\Ulc~.  Stiiicli-Ji  Ono  lookpd  upon  the 
youth  with  a  smile,  tlic  other  with  i  siji  Fiiinilv  traditinu 
makes  thiijouth  on.  <  f  St  m  li-h'-.  hmi-(  hold  ,  for  in  this  i>i>- 
triarehid  (-onimuiiity,  nvjr  whirh  the   .spirit  uf  ecoiioiiiy  ruled 
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aaprcme,  the  unmarried  members  were  aagaciously  joined  with 
some  family,  both  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  for  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  work  and  goods.  This  constituted  one  lai;ge  family 
divided  into  many.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  Myles  Standish 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  Aldcn,  whom  he  is  said  to 
huvo  loved  as  his  own  son. 

The  third  person,  completing  the  group,  is  I'riscilla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Mullins,  one  of  the  original  Pilgrim  band,  who 
had  died  within  two  months  after  the  landing,  leaving  her 
fatherless.  There  was  only  one  Friscilla,  and  there  were  two 
lovere. 

Hose  Standish,  the  fint  wife,  having  died,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Captain  finding  his  loneliness  insupportable,  the  lovely 
Friscilla  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
install  her  aa  tlie  mistress  of  his  heart  and  househoU.  But  this 
lion  in  love,  who  had  so  often  faced  death  without  flinching, 
wanting  courage  to  lay  both  at  a  simple  maiden's  foet  in  his 
own  person,  made  choice  of  John  Alden,  of  all  others,  as  his 
envoy  in  this  delicate  n^otiation.  He  unfolded  his  pur[>ose, 
and  gave  his  hopes  into  Alden's  keeping.  How  much  this  dis- 
closure may  have  troubled  the  youth,  being  himself  a  victim  to 
the  fair  Priscilla's  charms,  yet  hound  in  honor  and  gratitude  to 
his  patron,  the  Captain,  is  cosily  imagined.  He  had  been  afiked 
to  go  and  declare  another  man's  passion  to  the  object  of  bis 
own  heart's  desire,  —  to  woo  her  for  another!  How  bitterly 
he  must  have  bewailed  the  weakness  that  had  prevented  his 
speaking  to  her  sooner,  and  had  now  thrust  him  into  this  awk- 
ward dilemma! 

Loyal  still  to  his  friend  and  patron,  though  pursued  all  the 
way  by  these  regrets,  he  took  the  well-known  path  to  Priscilla's 
house,  steeling  himself  for  the  coming  interview.  Being  wel- 
comed, but  ill  at  ease,  be  first  asked  permission  to  urge  the  Cap- 
tain's suit.  The  damsel  was  then  called  into  the  room,  when 
the  young  man  rose  and  dolivere^l  his  errand,  —  at  once  his 
renunciation  and  his  despair.  Knowing  as  we  do  hb  feelings, 
we  may  pardon  his  confusion,  as  doubtless  the  keen-eyed  Pris- 
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cilia  (lid,  and  we  may  ex(;iise  tlio  way  in  which  ho  stammered 
through  liis  si>o(?c]i,  overy  syllable  of  which  must  have  blistered 
his  touguo  in  giving  it  utterance. 

We  are  no  true  interpreter  if  the  young  roan's  mental  and 
moral  peqilexity  in  not  the  key  to  the  blushing  Priscilla's  answer, 
which,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  piercing  through  a  wintry  cloud, 
instantly  breaking  tlirough  all  restraint,  turned  the  formality  and 
false  sentiment  that  Alden  had  fortiiied  himself  with,  inconti- 
nently out  of  doors. 

With  a  Iwating  heart  Priscilla  list<?neil  to  his  plea  for  another, 
lie,  poor  wretch  !  coiUd  not  <lisguise  his  n?al  feelings  from  her, 
worn  as  they  were  upon  his  sleeve ;  and  nobly  did  she  come  to 
tlie  rescue.  What  a  world  of  archness,  of  tender  chiding,  and 
of  the  love  which  is  so  pure  that  it  knows  no  shame,  is  here 
revealed  ! 

"Prithee,  Jnhn,  why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself]" 

The  tradition  says  tliat  John  left  the  house  without  speaking, 
but  that  tlie  h)ok  he  gave  Priscilla  spoke  for  liiui.  We  can  soe 
his  dark  ligure  stridin*;  homeward  tlirough  the  Plymouth  woods, 
and  wi?  can  guess  something  of  the  fraiue  of  mind  in  wliich  the 
young  man  contemplated  his  approaching  interview  with  tlio 
wrathful  little  CaptJiin.  It  is  indeed  siiid  —  and  liere  family  tra- 
dition takes  an  issue  with  the  pot^t  —  that  Myles  Stiindish  never 
for<^ave  his  ambassador  to  the  crnurt  of  Hymen  for  thus  supplant- 
ing him  :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  maiden  herself  poured  balm 
into  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  yimth,  by  giving  her  hand  where 
aha  had  alrcnidv  given  her  heart.  And  from  these  twain  come 
all  of  the  name  of  Alden  in  the  Union. 


So  through  thu  Plymouth  woods  Jtjhu  Alden  went  on  his  errand  ; 
Crossing  the  brook  at   the  ford,  where  it  brawletl  over  pebble  and 

shallow, 
(lathering  still,  as  ho  went,  the  May-flnwri-s  blooming  around  him, 
Fraj^rant.  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  won<lerful  sweetness. 
Children  lost  in  tlu?  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
"  Puritan  flowei-s,"  he  saiil,  **  anil  the  type  of  Piiritun  maidens, 
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Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Prifidlla ! 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her ;  to  Priscilla  the  May-flower  of  Plyniouth, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  jMirting  gift  will  I  take  them  ; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish, 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away,  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver." 

«•••■•(  . 

Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  corded  wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle. 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together. 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 

So  he  entered  the  houHu  :  and  the  hum  of  the  wliecl  and  the  singinjj 
Suddenly  ceasitd  ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  tlircrsh<jld, 
Rose  as  he  entei-ed,  and  j^ave  him  her  hand,  in  sij^nal  of  welcome, 
Saying,  "  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  heanl  your  step  in  the  ]>tiS8age  ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spinning.'* 

Thus  he  delivered  his  messiige,  the  dextenms  writer  of  letters,  — 

Did  not  embellish  the  theme,  nor  aiT.iy  it  in  beautiful  phrases, 

But  came  strai;,'ht  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like  a  school-boy  ; 

Even  the  Caj)taiu  himself  could  hazily  have  said  it  more  bluntly. 

^lute  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden 

Looked  into  AMen's  fate,  her  eyes  dilatetl  with  wonder, 

Feeling  his  wonls  like  a  Mow,  that  stunned  her  and  rendered  her 

sj)eechU\ss  ; 
Till  at  len^'th  she  exclaimed,  interrui)ting  the  ominous  silence  : 
"  If  the  preat  Captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me, 
Whv  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooiiij:,  T  suri'ly  am  not  worth  the  winning  I  '• 

««....«■ 

Still  John  ALlen  went  on,  unheedint,'  the  w<^nls  of  Priscilla, 
Urgin*j  the  suit  of  his  friend,  ex])lainiiig,  jjersuading,  expanding. 

•  ••••••• 

Thoui^'h  he  was  rou;;li,  he  wixs  kindly ;  she  knew  how  during  the 
winter 
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He  hod  alteniled  the  sick,  with  a  linnd  lis  gentle  as  womnn'»  -, 

Soiiiuwbat  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  headstrong, 

.Steni  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  placable  always, 

Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  Bcomed,  heciiiise  he  was  little  of  stature  ; 

For  be  was  great  of  heart,  magnauiaious,  (x>ur(ly,  courageous  ; 

Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in  England, 

Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  he  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish  I 

But  OS  he  warmed  and  (flowed,  in  his  simple  and  eloijuent  language, 
Quite  forgetful  of  self,  and  full  of  the  praiiie  of  his  rival. 
Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes  overrunning  with  laughter, 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John  J" 
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Our  fathers  crossed  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shore  ; 
They  left  Ivehmd  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  livinj;  grave. 
With  hearts  unbent  and  spirits  brave, 

They  stendy  bore 
Such  toils  as  meaner  souls  hod  quelled  ; 
But  soula  like  these  such  toils  impelled 

To  soar. 


The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled  : 

It  walks  in  noon's  hroail  light  j 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  the  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  wolchta  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guanl  tliia  ice-bound  slion', 
Till  the  waves  of  the  Bay  where  the  "Mayflower"  lay 

Shall  fuam  and  freeze  no  more. 

PlERPOHT. 
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At,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found,- 

Freedom  to  worship  God  ! 


And  never  may  they  rest  unsung, 
While  Liberty  can  find  a  tongue  ! 
Twine,  Gratitude,  a  wreath  for  them 
More  deathless  than  the  diadem, 

Who  to  life's  noblest  end 
Gave  up  life's  noblest  powers. 

And  bade  the  legacy  descend 
Down,  down  to  us  and  ours. 


Spraoub. 


Ot.d  Stokk  Mill,  Nkwpoeit,   I'.iiowe  Inland. 


THE  SKELETON   IN  ARMOR. 


LONGFELLOW'S  ballad  of  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  is  the 
legitimatB  product  of  one  of  those  obscure  traditions  which, 
througii  frequent  ropetition,  acquire  all  the  couBiBtency  of  au- 
thentic facts ;  yet,  like  other  illusions,  disapiieiir  as  soon  as  the 
light  is  turned  ou  them.  In  this  case  the  Scandinavian  tradition 
recounts  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  two  Norse  corsairs,  Leif 
and  Thorwnld,  to  tlie  New  World  as  early  aa  a.  d.  1000,  Tlioy 
arc  said  to  have  sailed  from  Iceland,  and  to  have  passed  a  winter 
in  New  England. 

The  tei-ms  of  these  sagas  are  so  ambiguous,  even  should  they 
be  accounted  true  relntiona,  as  to  reniler  any  serious  attempt  to 
trace  the  voyages  they  narrate,  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  them 
to  our  own  coasts  or  liarbors,  a  lost  labor.  That  Danish  antiqua- 
ries would  be  deeply  interestetl  in  establishing  the  validity  of  the 
claim  on  the  piirt  of  their  countrymen  to  a  discovery  precoling 
by  nearly  five  centuries  that  of  Cohinibus,  was  only  nutiiral ;  for 
should  they  succeed  it  would  prove  the  most  brilliant  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  their  nation.  The  relations  themselves,  however, 
amounted  to  little  ;  and  without  stronger  evidence  the  reputablo 
historian  would  probably  content  himself  merely  with  mention- 
ing them.  lie  would  certainly  hesitate  long,  and  examine  crili- 
CAlly,  licfore  installing  the  vague  ami  the  veritable  side  by  siile. 
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Should  ho  positively  dcclara  AmL-riua  to  have  been  discovered  by 
thu  Northmen  iu  tlie  year  ICKIO,  he  must  fiTst  withdraw  the 
aascrtion  luiulu  iu  favur  of  the  illiLstrious  (iunoE»o  to  a  discoverj 
iuUil2. 

Soveinl  thiii|^  coutri)>uted  to  }>r<Hhivfl  iu  the  public  mind  an 
effect  favorable  to  the  Si-aiidiiiuviau  cluim.    Tiie  moat  important 


these  wciT  tht!  iillf^'i'.l  cvi.ti'iiii's  thi^ii  existing  of  an  occupa- 
11  i>f  till'  n.iijitry  by  the  Xtn'se  voyiiyei'd  in  iiueation.  Let  us 
1  over  fheiu. 

There  was  and  slill  h.  at  Xcivpoi'l.  in  Ilhtxle  Island,  an  old 
iidniill  of  ]>i-i-uliiir,  iuid  fur  Xrn-  Knf;liind  unique,  construc- 
iivsi[ue  ruin.  The  nuiin  struc- 
r  :ii>[>rai':iiici'  cif  a  round  tuvcr 


furc,  heiuf:  of  rfmic,  joi 
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tbirty  feet  high,  supimrtcil  hj  massive  stone  columns,  also  round ; 
for  thu  woodwork  having  fallen  aw»y,  nothing  but  the  bare  valls 
remain  to  identify  its  original  fonn  or  puqiose.  It  etands  on  tlie 
heigltts  overlookiug  the  liiirbor ;  and  until  Time's  changes  liiil  it 
from  view,  was  always  a  conspicuoiia  object  wlien  the  city  was 
approached  from  the  sea.  This  structure  had  been  so  long  un- 
used, that  little  importance  nec<l  be  attached  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
purpose  for  whicli  it  was  originally  built  had  gradually  died  out 
of  the  memory  of  the  oldest  iiihahitaiiL  The  natural  growth 
of  the  town  was  certain  in  time  to  bring  this  result  about.  Its 
proper  functions  then  having  so  long  ceased,  no  one  regarded  it 
except  with  a  feeble  curiosity,  nor  was  there  even  a  local  tradi- 
tion concerning  it.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  hod  sUxhI  on 
the  same  spot  without  a  question  arising  as  to  its  origin ;  it 
was  completely  ignored.  But  at  length  some  one  discovered  a 
lesemblanco  to  Scandinavian  archibictnre.  The  Dani^sli  means 
at  once  claimed  the  windmill  as  the  work  of  their  countrymen 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

Tliero  was  ahw  on  the  shore  of  Taunton  River,  —  a  tidal 
stream  that  flows  into  Narmgansett  Bay,  and  might  therefore 
be  eoaily  ascended  by  an  exploring  vessel,  —  a  moderately  lai^ 
bowlder,  one  face  of  which,  being  smooth,  was  completely  covered 
with  mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  no  oue  bad  been  able  to 
decipher.  The  strange  characters  had  originally  been  deeply 
cut  into  the  perpendicular  face  towarti  the  channel;  but  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  owing  to  the  rock  itself  being  partly  sub- 
merged at  high  tide,  the  continual  abrasion  of  water  and  ice  has 
nearly  obliterated  them ;  bo  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to 
identify  these  marks  as  the  work  of  human  hands.  The  bowlder 
received  the  name  of  Dighton  Rock  because  the  shore  where  it  lay 
imbedded  was  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Dighton.  Here 
now  was  a  veritable  relic  of  antiquity.  Unlike  the  windmill, 
this  had  always  been  the  subject  of  eager  curi<)sity  and  discus- 
sion,—  so  miicli  so,  that  copies  of  the  inscription  had  been 
transmitted  by  Cotton  blather  to  the  learned  societies  of  London 
as  a  worthy  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  purposes  and  aims 
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of  archceological  research ;  while  the  wiudmill,  notwithstanding 
its  alleged  peculiarity  of  coustnictioii,  and  the  clear  presumption 
that  it  must  have  been  a  most  jvoignaut  spur  to  curiosity,  as  prov- 
ing the  residence  here  of  Europeans  so  long  ago,  was  not  thought 
to  be  worthy  of  a  single  woni,  and  no  one  of  the  thoiisands  to 
whom  it  was  a  familiar  object  so  much  as  hinted  that  it  had  any 
title  to  such  consideration.  The  sculptured  rock  remained,  how- 
ever, an  imsolved  enigma.  A  vague  local  tradition  only  ren- 
dered it  all  the  more  perplexing.  It  is  true  that  many  who 
were  acquainted  with  their  rude  commemorative  drawings, 
which  those  of  the  rock  greatly  resembled,  believed  that  the 
Indians  had  at  some  time  cut  the  unknown  characters.  This 
very  natural  solution  of  the  mystery  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  ])iinish  antiquaries,  bett<*r  instructed,  immedi- 
ately decliiixid  Dighton  Kock  to  be  the  imperishable  record  of 
the  advcntui-ous  voyages  of  their  countrymen. 

Still  anotli(?r  thing,  most  opportunely  occurring,  by  investing 
it  with  the  ghunour  of  roniauc*',  secured  for  the  new  theory  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy,  —  thus  giving  it  a  strength  of  a 
wholly  dili'erent  kind  in  tlio  jiopular  mind.  Hitherto  the  new 
idea  liad  taken  less  with  the  *;eneral  public  than  with  scholars ; 
the  materials  were  now  founil  for  a  veritable  coup  de  thedtre. 

There  was  exhunuMl  at  Fall  Uiv(^r  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
whoso  breast  —  whether  for  ornament  or  defence  is  uncertain  — 
was  prot<3cted  l>y  an  oval  ])late  of  brass,  and  on  whose  fleshless 
thighs  still  loosely  hung  a  belt  of  curious  workmanship,  made  t»f 
hollow  tubes  of  brass  nnich  corroded,  an«l  litted  together  in  the 
manner  of  the  bandoli(?rs  worn  when  fii-earnis  were  in  their  in- 
fancy. There  were  also  found  Ivinj^  near  the  skelettm  some 
arrow-heads  made  of  the  same  metal.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  its  arms  and  orna- 
ments, agreeable  to  the  funeral  customs  of  the  Indians  of  this 
coast.  It  is  also  tnu?  that  from  tluj  vovages  of  the  Cabots  down 
to  the  coming  in  of  the  J'lnglish  settlers  here,  the  possession  of 
copper  r)ni{unents,  ami  even  weapons  (»f  war,  by  the  Indians,  w;w 
a  fact  constantly  r<'p<'ated.      Kven  the  chains  and  collars,  one  of 
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vhicb  waa  worn  by  tlie  skeleton,  had  been  exactly  and  minutely 
described  in  some  of  the  Kelations  priutcd  by  Hakluyt.  But 
the  aagaa  had  said  that  Thorwald,  tbe  Norse  rover-chief,  waa 
elain  in  an  cuuounter  with  the  natives,  and  had  been  hastily 
interred  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  breastplate  and 
arrows  were  said  to  be  identical  with  those  in  use  among  the 
Scandinavians  of  this  ancient  period.  To  tbe  silent  evidence  of 
tbe  mill  and  to  the  testimony  of  tbe  rock  was  now  joined  that 
of  a  supposed  Xorse  warrior  in  bis  armor.  The  Danish  scholars 
unhesitatingly  adopted  the  skeluton. 

It  must  !«  admitted  that  some  of  our  own  local  antiquaries 
were  more  or  less  impressed  by  the  unearthing  of  what  seemed 
to  them  a  new  and  strong  link  in  tbe  chain  of  evidence.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  magical  pen  did  much  to  forge  and  fasten  this 
chain  upon  the  popular  mind.  In  its  versified  form  tlie  legend 
was  read  by  thousands,  to  whom  tho  historical  account  was 
unknown  and  likely  so  to  remain. 

The  case  as  it  now  stood  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus. 
A  building  said  to  be  of  a  construction  similar  to  tbe  moat 
ancient  ones  in  tbe  Scandinavian  pcninsida,  —  in  fact  not 
dating  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  —  certainly  unlike  any- 
thing of  British  architecture,  had  been  found  ;  a  rock  inscribed 
with  Kunic  charatters,  —  for  the  Danish  scholars  claimed  to 
decipher  portions  of  its  inscription,  —  had  been  discovered;  a 
skeleton  wearing  armor  of  the  kind  used  by  Norse  warriors  had 
been  disinterred,  — and  these  things  existeil  within  such  neigh- 
boriiood  to  each  other  as  to  constitute  a  chain  of  evidence  strong 
in  itself,  strengthened  by  probability,  and  further  supported  by 
tlio  very  general  fueling  in  its  favor,  that  tbey  were  tlio  work 
or  the  remains  of  the  adventurous  sea-rovers  of  the  North.  To 
such  an  array,  presentcid  with  such  authority  and  with  so  much 
confidence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tho  sceptical  at  first  hardly 
knew  what  to  answer. 

But  each  and  every  one  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  has  been 
fully  disproved.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Newport  Mill  waa 
of  a  similar  build  to  those  erected  in  some  parts  of  England, — 
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notably  like  one  at  Cliesterton.  The  settlers,  therefore,  built  after 
known  British  models.  The  attempt  to  convert  the  characters 
of  Dighton  Rock  into  Runic,  or  even  into  an  intelligible  historic 
record  of  any  kind,  signally  failed  to  convince  either  learned 
or  unlearned.  And  lastly,  the  metal  found  upon  the  skeleton 
turned  out  to  be  different  from  that  used  for  warlike  purposes 
by  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  To  tlus  the  direct  evidence  that 
a  windmill  was  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ruin  now 
stands ;  that  Governor  Arnold  mentions  it  in  his  will ;  that  tlie 
way  leading  to  it  is  still  called  Mill  Street ;  and  that  it  was 
commonly  known  as  a  windmill  and  nothing  else,  —would  ecem 
finally  to  dispose  of  what  was  left  of  the  Northmen's  antique 
tower,  and  to  leave  it  the  simple  and  striking  memorial  of  the 
forefathers  that  it  undouhtedly  is.  This  whole  controversy  may 
be  said  signally  to  deiiumstnite  the  ease  with  which  any  hiAturi- 
cal  fact  may  be  perverted  or  unsettled. 

In  a  note  to  his  "  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  Mr.  Longfellow  says 
tliat  he  considers  the  tradition  sufficiently  establisheil  for  the 
purpose  of  a  ballad.  Voili\  (out  !  IJut  he  very  naively  adds 
what  few  will  now  be  found  willing  to  dispute,  that,  "doubtless 
many  an  honest  citizen  of  Newjx^rt,  who  has  passe*!  his  days 
within  sight  of  the  round  tower,  will  ])e  ready  to  exclaim,  with 
Sancho  :  *God  bless  niel  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care  what 
you  wen^  doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  windmill ;  juid  no- 
body could  mistake  it  but  one  who  had  the  like  in  his  head.'" 

In  the  ballad  the  Viking's  ghost  is  supposed  to  appear  to  the 
poet,  and  is  exhorted  to  tell  him  his  story.  One  instinctively 
recalls  Hamlet's  midnight  colloquy  on  the  j)latform  of  the  castle 
at  Elsiiiore :  — 

Speak  I  8})cak  !  thou  fearful  guest ! 

Who,  witli  thy  liollnw  hreast 

Still  in  rud«*  armor  difst, 
(.'onie>t  to  daunt  me  ! 

Wnipt  n<>t  in  Eastern  halms, 

But  with  tliy  ileshliss  palms 

Stivt<luMl,  as  if  asking  alms, 
Whv  dust  thou  haunt  nie  ? 
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And  the  grisly  corae  replies  :  — 

I  was  a  Vikinj;  old  I 

My  (WU,  though  manifold, 

No  Skuld  ill  Huiig  hus  Uitd, 

No  Suga  taught  thee! 
Tuku  homl,  that  ill  thy  venc 
Tbou  diKit  the  tulu  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dt-ud  niiin'it  (Mine  ; 

Fui  this  1  Bought  thee. 

The  weird  tale  proceeds  without  further  regard  to  the  I^end 
OS  it  is  told  !□  the  aagus.  The  rude  corsair  wius  the  love  of  a 
gentle  maiden,  — u  prinuu'e  child,  — somewhat  iu  the  muiuicr  of 
Otliollo,  by  telling  hot  the  atory  of  his  deeds ;  — 

Once  afl  I  told  in  glee 
TiduM  of  the  atormy  Bea, 
Soft  eri'M  did  guTC  on  itie, 

Ituniin^;  yet  tetidtr  ; 
And  lis  the  whilt;  «tarfl  Rhino 
On  tlie  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Full  their  full  Hjilendor. 

Then  the  Vikini;,  liaving  persuaded  t)ie  old  Hildebrand's 
daughter  to  fly  with  hiiij,  in  hotly  piiraiied  by  the  incensed 
father  "  with  seventy  horsemen."  lie  puts  to  sea  in  his  vessel, 
and  is  followed  liy  llildelirand  in  another,  when  the  cfttostrophs 
that  makes  him  an  outcast  occurs  :  — 

And  as  to  catcli  tlie  gale 
Round  vi-cretl  the  flapping  nail, 
Dentil !  wiiH  the  heliuainan'a  hail, 

Death  without  quarter  1 
Miil-shiiu  with  iron  keel 
Struek  we  her  rilis  of  Hicel ; 
Down  her  l>la<:k  hulk  did  reel 
.  Through  the  hhick  water  I 
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After  this  the  outlaw  who  has  carried  off  the  daughter,  and 
lias  slain  the  father  before  her  eyes,  steers  into  the  open  and 
unknown  sea.  The  stanza  introducing  the  round  tower  is  as 
follows: — 

Three  weeks  we  westward  bore ; 
And  when  the  stonu  was  o'er. 
Cloud-like,  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leewonl ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower 
Which,  to  this  Very  hour, 

SUuids  looking  rteawunl. 

Here  the  hawk  and  the  dove  dwelt  until  a  child  was  bom  to 
them  ;  but  the  maiden  sickened ;  and  at  length,  as  the  ballad 

tells  us, — 

D(;atli  closed  hv.v  mild  blue  eves  : 
Under  that  tower  she  lies  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  svui  arise 
On  siu-h  another ! 

In  despair,  the  Vikin;jf  puts  on  his  armor  and  fivlls  upon  his 
spear,  —  the  poet  tlius  a(.M;ounting  for  the  skeleton  in  armor  by  a 
stroke  <if  genius,  as  he  does  for  the  tower  by  a  touch  of  human- 
ity ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange  to  find  i)eople  saying  they  wouhl 
rather  believe  in  Uw  Icj^end  than  not. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  was  not  the  first  poet  to  discover  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  old  mill  for  a  poem.  The  poet  Brainard  makes  it 
the  subject  of  an  Indian  tradition  to  the  effect  that  its  perishing 
walls  were  typical  of  the  ;j:radual  disa])pearancc  of  the  lied  Man 
in  tlie  home  of  his  fathers,  an«l  that  its  final  fall  would  signal- 
iz(!  the  total  extinction  of  Ins  Kice.  His  is  the  earliest  pootical 
use  of  the  tijwer  tbat  th<J  wriUu*  has  seen. 


THE  MEWrOKT  TOWER. 


THE   NEWPORT   TOWER. 

J.   O.    BRAISARD, 

There  ia  ti  rude  i>I<l  iiionunicnt, 

IliilC  iiia»inry,  half  ruin,  beiit 
With  sagging  weight,  os  if  it  meant 

To  nam  ouc  uf  iuiai:biuiue ; 
And  all  i>ltl  Indiuu  may  bu  Been 
Mii»iiig  tu  soilness  01)  the  scene, 
Anil  castii^  on  it  many  il  keen 

And  many  a  Ihuiightful  glance. 

VVlicn  lightly  sweejw  the  evening  tide 
Old  NarnigtinHctt's  Hhon.'  hesido. 
And  the  caniies  iu  safety  ride 

Upon  the  Invely  bay, — 
I  've  necn  him  fSfixo  nil  that  old  towur, 
At  evening's  calui  and  p«!nBive  hnur ; 
And  when  the  night  hvgan  to  lower, 

Scarce  tear  himself  away. 

But  once  he  turned  with  furiuue  luok. 
While  high  his  clenched  hand  hi.'  »huok, 
And  from  his  brow  hi.'>  dnik  eye  took 

A  reddening  glow  i>f  miulness  ; 
Yet  when  I  told  liim  why  1  cuine, 
His  wild  and  bloodiiliot  eye  grew  tanic, 
And  hitter  ihoughtK  ]>a«itcil  u'er  its  flnitic 

That  changed  itd  rage  to  Badness. 

"  You  watch  my  steji,  and  ask  me  why 
This  ruin  fiiLi  iiiy  Htrainin^-  eye. 
StmngeT,  there  is  a  [imphecy 

Which  yoH  may  lightly  heed  : 
Stay  itn  fuHihnent  if  you  can  : 
I  lieanl  it  uf  a  gitiy-haired  man ; 
And  thus  the  threatening  story  luii, — 

A  boding  tide  indeed. 

26 
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**  He  Baid  that  when  this  massy  wall 
Down  to  it8  very  base  should  fall. 
And  not  one  stone  among  it  all 

Be  left  upon  another, 
Then  should  the  Indian  race  and  kind 
Disperse  like  the  it^turnless  wind, 
And  no  red  man  be  left  to  find 

One  he  could  call  a  brother. 

"  Now  yon  old  tower  is  falling  fast : 
Eindreil  and  friends  away  are  passed  ; 
Oh !  that  my  father^s  suul  may  cast 

Upon  my  grave  its  shadlc, 
When  some  goml  Christian  man  shall  place 
OV»r  me,  the  last  of  all  my  race, 
Tlie  last  oLl  stone*  that  falls,  t^  grace 

The  spot  where  1  am  laid  ! " 

Mrs.  Sigournoy,  folhiwiiig  LoDgfollow,  has  also  addressed  some 
eliaractcristio  lines  to  its  gray  walls  in  a  half  serious,  half  play- 
ful vein.  She,  too,  iK^lieved  it  to  ho  a  veritable  relic  of  the 
Northmen.  But  the  j)oets,  it  shimld  bo  said,  are  much  too  siis- 
ceptiblo  to  the  charm  of  romance  to  be  intrusted  with  making 
history. 

THE  NEA\TOUT   TOWER. 

MRS.    L.    H.    SIGOUUNEY. 

Dark,  lonely  Tow(?r,  amid  you  E<len-isle, 
"Wliich,  as  a  geni,  fair  Narragansett  wears 
Upon  her  lieaving  breast,  thou  lift'st  thy  head, 
A  mysterv  and  paratlox,  to  mock 
Tlie  curious  thi-ong. 

Say,  reai-ed  the  plundering  hand 
Of  the  lierct*  buccaneer  thv  massv  wall«, 
A  treasure-fortn-s^  for  Ium  blood-st^iiued  gold  f 
Or  wroui;lit  Ww  Iwings  of  an  earlier  nic^ 
To  form  tliy  circle,  wliile  in  wonder  gazeil 
The  jxiinted  Indian  i 
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We  Bee  Uiou  art 
A  right  BubBtaiitwl,  well-preaervwl  oW  tower, — 
Let  that  aiilfict  ua. 

Soiiit-  thiiri!  ure  who  say 
Thou  wert  un  iincUnt  vrimliaiU. 

Be  it  BO  I 
Our  Pilgrim-sin«  miiat  liavu  hteii  much  iji  love 
With  extra  khor,  tiiUH  to  gather  stoiicfl, 
Aud  imlieut  rear  thy  Scundiiiaviaii  arch, 
And  builil  thine  aiuplc  chtuiil«r,  iinJ  iiiilift 
Thy  HLti{X!)y  column,  for  thi-  puliling  winds 
To  play  vagaries  with. 

In  thuHi-  linrd  times 
I  trow  King  Pliilip  giive  them  other  work 
Than  to  iltck  dancing-halls,  an<l  lure  the  hlnsto 
From  old  Eolus'  euvi;. 

HaUVt  tliou  the  power, 
I  think  thouMst  hiiigh  riyht  heartily  to  see 
The  worthy  farnierf,  wilh  their  sackii  of  com, 
Miiitaking  thy  profcBuiiin,  as  of  old 
Dou  Quixote  did  mistake  thine  unceittor, — 
If  haply  sueh  progenitor  thou  hadst. 
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THE  introdactimi  to  Dmm'a  eelelirateil  narrative  puein, 
"  Tlie  Buccaneer,"  is  a  boautifiil  piece  i)f  descriptive  writ- 
iiijl,  thiit  stands  out  in  strong  relief  against  tlie  dark  legend  upon 
which  it  casts  a  solitary  ray  of  sunshine. 


The  isliiiid  UvK  nine  leiii^ues  awny. 

Along  its  mlitnrv  shore. 
Of  rnijo^y  roi'k  ami  mauXy  bay, 
No  Bounil  but  <Hi-nn'x  r.Mir. 
Siivi^  whi-re  the  Udd,  wilrl  awi-binl  iniike*  ber  home, 
Her  Nhrill  cry  coming  thr-mfih  thi>  spiirkliiig  foam. 
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But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest^ 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea, 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glos^  breast^ 
Sits  swinging  silently, 
How  beautiful  I    No  ripples  break  the  reach, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell ; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side  ; 
From  out  the  trees  the  Sabbath  bell 
Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide. 
Mingling  its  sounds  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks 
That  feed  about  the  vale  amongst  the  rocks. 

Nor  holy  bell  nor  pastoral  bleat 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 
Flap|)od  in  the  bay  the  i)inite'8  sheet ; 
Curses  were  on  the  gale  ; 
Rich  gocnls  lay  on  the  siiiid,  and  murdered  men  : 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kei)t  their  revels  then. 

The  island  merits  a  further  word  of  description.  It  is  a  bank 
of  clay,  treeless  anil  win(l-swej)t,  eight  miles  long,  rising  out  of 
the  oce^m  between  Moutauk  and  ( iay  Head,  and  lying  nearest 
to  Point  Judith,  on  the  Phode- Island  shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  five  miles  <list4int.  Plantcnl,  as  it  is,  right  athwart  the 
higliway  of  a  vast  and  increasing  commerce,  it  is  a  veritable 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  anxious  navigator.  In  clear 
weather  its  brilliant  light  cheers  the  grateful  mariner  on  his 
v«»yage  with  its  signal  of  "All's  well,  and  a  fine  night!"  till 
it  sinks  or  fades  from  his  vi(!W. 

"We  know  that  a  tribe  of  the  once  j)owei'ful  and  warlike  Nar- 
ra^ansetts  possessed  and  inhabited  this  soa-girt  isle,  to  which 
their  fathers  gave  the  euphonious  name  of -Manisses.  But  pow- 
erful and  warlike  as  they  were,  they  weni  also  a  race  of  plunder- 
ers, having  the  lawless  tniits  common  to  islanders  everj'where ; 
so  that,  ;is  early  as  the  infancy  of  the  white  settlements  in  Muss- 
achus(.'tts  Pay,  their  thieving  propensities  brought  down  upon 
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tliem  the  vengeance  of  thu  whites,  who  made  an  armed  descent 
ujwn  the  island  with  the  sanguinary  purpose  of  exterminating 
every  warrior  upon  it.  Before  the  wars,  of  which  this  is  a  mere 
episode,  were  over,  the  island  passed  forever  from  the  ownershij 
of  these  Indians,  who  had  fled  from  it  in  terror,  into  that  of  theii 
enemies,  ^  Grst  taking  a  civilized  name  from  the  Dutch  sailor 


Adrian  Block,  and  suhsequeiitly  tliat  of  New  Stiorcham,  which 
the  township  still  retains. 

Then  hegaii  the  gruduol  peopling  of  the  island  under  the  rule 
of  a  new  race,  and  a  development,  sometimes  checked  hy  the 
WOK,  but  tending  slowly  toward  an  improved  condition.  It 
being  first  available  for  pasturage,  the  islaudera  wore  mostly  far- 
mers, who  raised  caltli'-,  sheep,  and  poultry,  which  they  exported 
to  the  mainland.     Tillage  gradually  superseded  this.     The  farraa 
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are  still  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  get  their  living  chiefly  by  the  soil. 

Those  wlio  were  not  farmers  were  fishermen.  The  seas  around 
the  island  teemed  with  the  cod,  the  mackerel,  and  the  blue  fish, 
besides  other  valuable  specie^  —  thus  furnishing  subsistence  to 
another  class,  who  toiled  with  net  and  line,  and  who  built  their 
rude  cabins  and  flakes  by  the  shore.  But  the  island  having  no 
good  harbor,  fishing  and  trading  went  on  by  boats  in  the  old 
primitive  way. 

Someliow,  the  reputation  of  the  island  was  never  good.  Sail- 
ors always  shook  their  heads  when  they  spoke  of  Block  Island. 
A  bad  lee  shore,  a  place  of  no  good  hap  for  the  unlucky  mariner 
who  might  be  driven  upon  it,  were  prevailing  notions,  —  and 
firmly  rooted  ones,  —  which  dark  hints,  and  still  darker  tradi- 
tions, concerning  shipwrecked  crews  and  valuable  cargoes,  give 
a  certain  cc^lor  and  consistency.  "  I  would  rather  be  wrecked 
anywhere  than  u[>on  Block  Island,"  became  a  common  and  sig- 
nificant saying  in  the  forecastle  or  the  midnight  watch,  when 
the  dark  mass  of  the  island  heav(;d  in  sight.  But  all  this  refers 
to  long  ago  ;  for  though  then'  are  still  wreckers,  —  and  they  are 
universally  held  ]»y  sailors  to  bo  but  one  remove  from  pirates,  — 
their  work  now  procecils  with  some  ri'gard  for  the  saving  of  life 
an«l  the  lawful  claims  of  the  ownei-s.  In  "  the  good  old  times" 
the  wreckei-s  stripped  a  ship,  and  divided  her  cargo  upon  the 
principle  that  to  tlu^-  finders  Inilongs  the  spoil.  "  Everything  is 
lish,"  Siiid  they,  "that  comes  to  our  net." 

Lik(^  all  islanders,  these  people  were  generally  hanly,  sober, 
and  industrious.  But  a  dilleronce  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
fiirmers  and  the  iishermen, — a  name  often  synonymous  with 
that  of  wreckers  or  smuggloi-s.  So  isolated  were  they  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  intermarriage  of  those  more  or  less 
related  by  blood  was  a  thing  of  common  occurrence.  The 
result  was  natundly  unfavorable  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  islanders.  Indeed,  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  woman 
who  left  three  deaf-an«l-dund)  sons  at  her  death. 

Dana's   "Buccaneers"  and  AVhittier's   "Palatine"   are   the 
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legitimate  outcome  of  a.  state  of  things  which  bo  naturally 
afTords  materials  for  romance ;  and  both  are  also  the  outgrowth 
of  a  siugiilar  legend,  whose  very  obscurity  lends  it  a  weird 
fascination. 

Some  time  during  the  last  century  —  even  the  year  is  uncer- 
tain—  an  emigrant  ship  hound  fur  Philadelphia  came  upon  the 
American  coast,  only  to  be  driven  off  to  sea  again  by  BtresB  of 
weather.  The  emifp^nts  were  substantial  and  thrifty  Dutch 
people  of  the  better  class,  who  had  brought  all  their  property 
along  with  theiu  to  their  new  homo,  whither  many  of  tlioir  coun- 
trymen had  preceded  them.  Some  of  tliem  are  even  alleged 
to  have  been  wealthy.  It  was  in  the  dark  and  dreary  season 
of  midwinter,  when  the  voj-age,  already  long,  was  thus  ilisos- 
troiisly  lengthened.  With  the  coast  in  sight,  but  unable  to  gain 
her  [wrt,  the  ship,  hufl'cting  the  frozen  seas,  was  driven  north- 
wanl  far  out  of  her  course  ;  while  scenes  were  being  enacted  on 
hoard,  the  bare  thougjit  of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold. 
The  captain  had  died,  or  had  been  munlereil,  at  sea,  before  the 
vessel  came  in  sight  of  the  land.  All  discipliue  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  the  ship's  crew  then  began  a  system  of  cold-blooded  rob- 
beiy,  to  which  the  act  of  boldly  hoisting  the  black  flag  and 
of  cuttiug  the  throatn  of  their  miserable  victims  would  have 
been  mercy  indeed.  The  wretches  armed  themselves ;  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  water  and  provisions,  with  a 
refined  cruelty  demanded  from  the  famishing  emigrants  twenty 
guilders  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  fifty  rix-doUara  for  a  biscuit. 
To  save  their  lives  the  poor  passengers  were  obliged  to  be^ar 
themselves.  Those  who  could  not  or  would  not  comply  with 
the  atrocious  demand  wore  allowed  to  starve,  and  their  ema- 
ciated bodies  were  coolly  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  ship  soon 
became  a  floating  hell.  Having  plnndere<t  their  victims  of 
everything  tliat  they  possessed  of  value,  the  inhuman  crew 
finally  took  to  the  boats ;  and  deserting  the  stricken  ship,  they 
left  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  With  no  one 
left  on  boani  to  navigate  her,  the  doomed  ship  drifted  on. 
Days  of  despair  were  succeeded  by  nights  of  horror.     She  waa 
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now  a  madhouse,  tenanted  only  by  maniacs  or  the  uuboried 
corpses  of  those  who  had  died  from  famine  or  disease. 

One  calm  Sabbath  morning  the  ''Palatine'*  struck  on  the  nortk- 
emmost  reef  of  Block  Island.  But  her  voyage  was  not  to  end 
here.  The  wreckers  manned  their  boats  and  humanely  rescued 
all  those  who  had  survived  starvation,  except  one  woman,  who 
had  gone  stark  mad,  and  who  now  refused  to  leave  the  wreck. 

The  ship,  having  only  touched  the  reef^  floated  off  again  with 
the  rising  tide ;  and  the  wreckers,  who  surrounded  the  grimy  bulk 
like  vultures  the  carcass  of  a  noble  stag,  now  making  their  boats 
fast  to  it,  towed  her  into  a  neighboring  cove,  in  order  that  they 
might  dismantle  her  at  their  leisure.  But  before  this  coiild  be 
done  a  gale  sprang  up  ;  when  the  ^vrockers,  seeing  that  the  ship, 
in  spite  of  their  eflbrts,  would  be  blown  olF  to  sea,  set  her  on 
fire ;  and  she  was  soon  in  llanuis. 

Enveloped  in  fire  from  truck  to  deck,  tlio  "  Palatine  '*  drove  out 
into  the  thickeuiug  darkness  of  a  stormy  sea, —  an  object  of  ilread 
even  to  those  who  had  so  recklessly  applied  the  torch.  But  this 
feeling  was  turncil  to  deeper  horror  when  the  frenzied  shrieks 
})orno  to  their  ears  from  the  burning  ship  told  the  lookers-on 
that  a  human  being  wjus  perishing  miserably  in  the  flames  before 
their  eyes. 

These  aj>palling  sounds  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
maniac  woman,  wlio  had  boon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  The  "  Palatine "  drifted  away,  and  burned  to 
tho  water's  edge.  And  so  ends  tlie  dismal  tale  of  the  actual 
ship. 

But  it  is  now  averred  that  on  that  very  night  twelvemonth, 
tlio  anniversiiry  of  tho  same  storm,  tlie  islanders  were  atfrightoil 
by  tho  startling  and  sublime  spoctaclo  of  a  ship  on  fire  in  the  off- 
ing', which,  as  tho  gale  roso,  drifted  bofore  it,  and  gradually  fadeil 
from  tJH'ir  sight,  oxaotly  as  tho  ill-fated  "Palatine"  had  done. 
Year  aft<ir  year  tho  same  strange  sight  continued  to  keep  the  fat<.^ 
of  tho  "  Palatino  "  fresh  in  the  nioniory  of  (jvery  man,  woman,  and 
child  upon  tho  island.  Hundroils  had  seen  it ;  and  all  were  fully 
convinced  that  this  annual  visitation  was  a  portent  of  disaster  to 
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them  anil  tbeire.  Some  of  the  TjPttci^in formed  were,  it  is  true, 
inclined  to  clnss  the  phantasm  of  the  Imrning  ship  with  atmos- 
pheric plienoraeiia ;  but  tho  islundera  only  ehrugfjed  their  rIiohI- 
dera  as  they  pointed  to  tho  unerring  certainty  with  which  it 
reappeared,  the  faithfulness  with  winch  every  detail  of  tho  con- 
flagratiou  repeated  itself,  and  the  mysterious  way  in  which  the 
vessel  first  came  on  shore. 

THE  BUCCANEER. 

Dana's  tragic  sUiry  of  the  "Buccaneer"  would  liardly  be 
recognized  for  the  same  that  we  liavo  related,  weic  not  its 
leading  incidenia  firmly  associated  with  Elock  IsLind.  He 
makes  Lee,  tlie  "buccaneer"  of  the  poem,  native  here.  Lee  ia 
a  man  fitted  hy  nature  for  leadership  in  a  career  of  crime,  —  a 
monster  from  whom  wo  turn  in  abhorrence,  and  for  whose  evil 
destiny  even  tlie  poet's  art  can  hardly  make  ua  feel  one  touch  of 
compassion.  The  grandeur  of  the  design  of  the  poem  is  in  fact 
marred  by  the  hidcouaoess  of  the  central  figure.  Lee  ie  a  wretch 
without  one  redeeming  trait, — ho  ia  simply  a  cut-throat. 

The  poem  opens  with  Lee's  ship  lying  in  a  port  of  Spain.  He 
has  grown  weary  of  tho  life  of  a  peaceful  trader,  and  has  re- 
solved  to  turn  pirate.  While  the  vessel  is  being  refitted  for  sea 
a  Spanish  lady  seeks  a  jKissage  in  her  to  America.  Her  husband 
has  fallen  in  tho  wars,  and  she  ia  scarcely  wedded  before  she  is 
a  widow  and  an  exile  from  her  native  land.  Lee  receives  her 
with  well-affected  sympathy,  and  tenders  her  a  passage  in  hia 
ahip.  The  bereaved  lady  unsuspectingly  puts  herself,  her  at- 
tendants, and  all  that  eho  passeasea  in  the  corsair's  power.  Tier 
rich  jewels  and  her  gold  inflame  tho  rapacity  of  Lee, — who, 
liowever,  is  crafty  enough  to  bide  his  time.  Tho  Seuora  has  a 
strange  attachment  for  a  favorite  milk-white  Arabian  horse  ;  this 
too  is  brought  on  board,  and  then  tho  ship  sets  sail.  She  ia 
no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  land,  than  tho  ctew,  at  a  signal  from 
I.*e,  stab  the  lady's  wr\anta  in  their  sleep.  They  then,  with 
a  deadlier  pur]>oso,  break  into  ber  cabin  :^ 
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A  crash !    They  force  the  door  ;  and  then 

One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 
Comes  tlirilling  bove  the  growl  of  men  ! 
T  is  hers  !  O  God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suffering,  helpless  child  ! 
That  dreadful  shriek  again,  —  sharp,  sharp  and  wild  ! 

It  ceased  :  with  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash 
A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by  ;  a  leap,  —  a  quick,  short  Bi)lash  1 
T  is  gone !  and  nothing  there  I 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide,  — 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  calmly  on  they  ride ! 

With  a  brutal  jest  on  his  lips,  Lee  then  orders  the  horse  to  be 
thrown  alivo  into  tlio  sea  ;  the  men  obey. 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'tir  came 
As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide  ; 
It  sliook  with  fe^ir  the  8t^)utest  fmme,  — 
The  bui'se  is  (ni  tlie  tiile ! 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  his  cry 
Comes  lower  now,  and  n(»w  is  near  and  high. 

The  ill-fated  lady's  golil  is  then  divided  ;  but  a  quarrel  spring- 
ing up  over  it,  Lee  stabs  one  of  his  men  to  the  heart.  When 
the  ship  is  near  the  laud,  she  is  abandoned  and  sot  on  fire.  Loc 
with  his  cut-throats  gains  the  shores  of  Block  Isknd.  They 
drown  remorse  in  drink,  and  silence  suspicion  by  scatt4.*rinj^  their 
ill-gotten  gold  right  and  left.  At  Length  the  night  of  their  hor- 
rid anniversary  oonuis  rouml.  The  ])uccancers  are  celehratinj? 
it  by  a  carousal,  whcju  a  sudden  glare,  lighting  up  the  sea,  brings 
the  orgy  to  a  pause. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems  ; 

And  now  't  is  like  tin*  bloody  moon  ; 
And  nt)W  it  shoots  in  hairv  streams  ! 
It  moves  !  —  H.  will  reach  us  soon  I 
A  ship !  and  all  on  tire  !  —hull,  yard,  and  mast! 
Her  sails  are  sheets  of  flame  !  —  she 's  nearing  fast ! 
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And  what  cornea  up  above  the  wave 

So  ghastly  white  I    A  spectral  bead  I 
A  Uursti's  head  I  (May  Heaven  save 
ThcMB  lixikiny  on  the  deaJ,  — 
The  waking  dead  1)     There  nu  the  sea  he  stands,  — 
The  Spectre  Horse  I     He  muvea  I     He  gains  the  aanda ! 

The  sjwctre  liorao  gallupB  like  tlie  wiud  up  to  the  door-stone, 
aoil  staiuls  with  his  burning  eyes  fixed  on  Lee.  A  power  he 
cannot  resist  compels  the  viUain  to  mount  the  dreadful  steed, 
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which  instantly  dashes  off  with  his  rider  to  the  highest  clifF  of 
the  island,  from  which  Lee  sees  not  only  the  ship  on  fire,  hut 
beholds  in  the  depths  it  lights  the  bodies  of  those  whom  ho  had 
slain.  At  dawn  the  spectre  rnnishcs,  leaving  liim  rooted  to  the 
spot.  r*e'a  doom  has  begun  ;  thenceforth  he  is  accursed.  All 
shuD  him,  all  turn  from  him  with  fear  and  loathing ;  for  all 
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have  seen  the  spectre  sliip.  Weary  of  life,  yet  afraid  to  die^ 
the  outcast  wanders  about  the  shores  of  the  island,  — a  broken, 
hopeless  wi'eck  of  his  former  self. 

They  ask  him  why  he  wanders  so, 

Fn)m  (lay  to  day,  the  uneven  strand* 
*'  I  wish  —  I  wish  that  I  might  go  I 
But  I  would  go  by  land  I 
And  there  'h  no  way  that  I  can  find ;  I  Ve  tried 
All  day  and  night  I "     He  seaward  looked  and  sighed. 


At  last  the  fatal  summons  comes.  The  iireship  again  bears 
down  upon  the  island.  Again  the  unearthly  messenger,  the 
spectre  horse,  strides  over  the  waves.  The  pirate  pleads  for 
mercy ;  but  his  hour  is  come. 

He  's  on  the  iK^ar'h,  but  stops  not  there  ; 

He  's  on  th»}  sea,  —  that  dreadful  horse ! 
Lee  llinj;s  and  writhes  in  wild  despair. 
In  vain  1     The  Spirit  Corse 
Holds  him  by  fearful  spell  ;  he  cannot  leap  : 
Within  that  horrid  lijjjht  he  rides  the  deep. 

It  lights  the  sea  anmnd  their  track, — 

The  curling  comb  and  steel-dark  wave  ; 
And  there  sits  Ler  the  SjM»ctre's  back, — 
Gone  !  gone !  ami  none  to  save  ! 
They  'iv  si^en  no  nioi-e  ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in  ! 
May  Ilejiven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin  ! 
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THE  PALATINK 


Old  wives  Hpiniiing  thuir  webs  of  tow. 

Or  rockint;  weirdly  to  miil  fro 

In  and  out  of  the  jjeot's  dull  glow. 

And  old  men  uiendiug  tlieir  nets  of  twin<^ 
Talk  together  of  dream  and  sign, 
Talk  of  the  lost  ship  "  Pulatine,"  — 

The  ship  that,  a  hundred  yea»  before, 
Freighted  deep  with  its  gooitly  store, 
In  the  gales  of  the  et^uinox  went  aahore. 

Down  swooped  the  wreckers,  like  birds  of  prey 
Tearing  the  heart  of  the  sliip  away, 
And  tlie  dead  had  never  a  word  to  say. 

And  then,  with  ghastly  sbimnicr  and  shine 
Over  the  nirks  and  the  seething  brine, 
They  humed  the  wreck  of  the  "  Palatine." 

In  their  cruel  hearti,  as  they  homeward  sped, 
"  The  sea  mid  the  rotks  tire  dumb,"  they  said  : 
"  There  '11  be  no  reckoning  witb  the  dead." 

But  the  year  went  round,  and  when  once  more 
Along  their  foam-white  curves  of  shore 
They  heard  the  line-stonu  rave  and  roar, 

Behold  1  again,  witli  shJmniiT  and  shine. 
Over  the  nwks  and  the  seething  brine. 
The  flaming  wreck  of  Ibe  "  Palatine ! " 

So,  haply  in  fitler  wonli>  than  these, 
Mending  their  nets  on  their  patient  knees, 
They  tell  the  legend  of  Manisecs. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  WAMPANOAGS. 

THE  l)oautiful  cminonco  of  Mount  Hope  was  the  ancieut  seat 
of  Pliiiip,  the  grtiiit  siicliem  of  tliu  Wampanoogs.  When 
his  reverses  luid  left  him  only  a  handful  of  followers  Philip  took 
the  sublime  resolution  of  returnint;  to  his  mountain  home  and 
dying  like  a  chief  of  royal  blooil,  with  his  arms  in  his  han<ld. 
Mount  Hope  was  (piickly  surrounded  by  his  enemies ;  and  here 
the  dreaded  warrior  fell,  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegade 
of  his  own  race. 


When  bore  Kiw^  Philip  stood, 

Or  ri'strd  in  th«»  iiichi*  we  call  his  throne, 
Ilr  looked  <M*r  hill  and  vtde  and  swelling  tlood, 

Wliirh  onrr  weiv  all  his  own. 
Before  the  white  man's  lootstep,  day  by  day, 

As  the  sra-tidi's  enrroarli  upon  the  sjind, 
He  saw  liis  ju-iiud  jm^sessions  melt  away, 
And  fnuntl  liimself  a  kin^'  without  a  land, 
Constrained  1)V  unknown  laws, 
Ju<1lmm1  «nuliv  without  cause, 
^Iad«h'ne<l  l>v  trearhery/ 
What  wondrr  that  his  tort ure<l  spirit  rose 
And  turned  uprin  his  foes, 
And  told  his  wrong's  in  words  that  still  we  see 
llecoidi'tl  on  the  page  of  history. 


THE   PHANTOM   SHIP. 


THIS  marvel  cornea  to  us  in  a  letter  written  at  Xcw  Havpn, 
where  it  Imppened,  to  Cotton  Mather,  and  printed  in  his 
"  Magnitlia  Cbristi."  As  Wagner  lias  confirmed  to  our  own  age 
the  immortality  of  tlio  Flying  Dutchman,  so  have  Mather  and 
Longfellow  decreed  that  of  this  wonilroiia  aua-legend.  There 
ia  no  iH>wer  in  science  to  eradicate  oitlier  of  them.  One  would 
not  have  his  illusions  rudely  dispelleil  by  going  bchiikd  the 
scenes  while  "Der  fliegende  Hollander"  is  being  performed; 
and  ho  does  not  ask  if  under  sucli  or  such  atmospheric  condi- 
tions a  mirage  may  not  have  deceiveil  the  good  peojile  of  !New 
Haven  in  the  year  a.  d.  1647, 

In  that  year  a  Rhode- Island-built  ship  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons'  burden,  carrying  a  valuable  cargo,  besides  "a  far 
more  rich  treasure  of  jjasicngere,"  put  to  sea  from  New  Haven. 
Among  those  who  sailed  in  her  were  fivo  or  six  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persona  in  that  colony.  'Die  ship  was  new,  but  so  "  walty," 
that  Lamberton,  her  master,  often  said  that  she  would  prove  the 
grave  iif  [mssengers  and  ci'ew.  It  waa  in  the  heart  of  winter; 
the  harbor  was  frozen  over,  and  a  way  waa  cut  through  the  iee, 
througli  which  tlio  ship  slowly  piissed  on  her  voyage,  wliile  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Daveiii>ort,  besides  many  other  friends  wlio  wit- 
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nessed  her  departure,  accompanied  her  with  their  prayers  and 
tears  until  she  was  lost  to  view. 

An  ill-omened  gloom  overspread  the  scene,  to  which  the  prayer 
of  the  pastor  lent  an  emphasis  of  its  own.  They  who  were  de- 
parting heard  these  solemn  wonls  of  invocation,  wafted  like  a 
prayer  for  the  dtuid  to  their  ears  :  "  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure 
to  bury  these  our  friends  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  take  them ; 
they  are  thine  :  save  them  !  " 

When,  in  the  following  spring,  the  ships  arriving  from  Eng- 
land brought  no  tidings  either  of  ship  or  company,  "  New 
Haven's  heai*t  began  to  fail  her."  This,  says  the  narrative, 
"  put  the  godly  peoi)le  upon  much  prayer,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  the  Lord  would  —  if  it  was  his  pleasure  —  let  them 
hear  what  he  had  done  with  their  dear  friends,  and  pi^ei^are 
them  with  a  suitable  suhnii.ssion  to  his  holy  will." 

One  afternoon  in  Juno  a  i^^vvat  thinuhTstonn  arose  out  of  tlie 
northwest.  After  it  had  s|M'nt  itself, — after  this  grand  overture- 
had  ceasi'ii,  —  th(^  hlaek  ('h)uds  rolled  away  in  the  distance,  and 
tlui  skills  a^aiu  l);'rame  s(;rene  and  bright.  All  at  once,  about 
an  hour  before  siinsi't,  tlie  jM'ople  saw  a  large  ship,  with  all  her 
sails  spre;id  and  her  (tolors  living',  coining  gallantly  up  from  the 
harbor's  mouth,  lint  such  a  ship  as  that  had  never  before  bt'en 
seen  ;  for  notwitlistanding  the  wind  wjii>  blowing  dead  against 
her  from  the  land,  she  moved  steadilv  on  a'Minst  it  as  if  Jier 
sails  were  tilled  with  a  fresh  and  favorable  gale.  The  peo])le 
looke<l  on  in  wonder  and  in  awe.  The  strange  vessel  seemed 
llojiting  in  air  ;  there  was  no  ripple  at  her  bow,  nor  on  her  de(rk 
any  of  the  bustle  «lenoting  |)Veparation  to  anchor.  All  those 
who  had  assenibled  to  witness  the  strange  sight  gazed  in  stu- 
pefaction. The  <  hildren  clapped  their  hands  and  cried  out, 
"There's  a  brave  slii[)!"  while  nj)  the  harbor  she  sailed,  stem- 
ming wind  and  tide,  and  every  moment  looming  larger  and 
more  disiinet. 

At  length,  crowilin^  up  as  far  as  there  is  depth  of  wat^T  sulh- 
cient  for  such  a  vcs^iel,  —  in  fact  >o  near  to  the  spectators  that  the 
figm-e  of  a  man  standing  on  her  poop,  with  a  naked  swon.1,  which 
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THE  FOAXTOM  SHIP* 

he  pointed  seaward,  was 

distinctly  seon,— sud- 
denly aiid  noiaeleaaly,  as 
if  stnick  by  a  Bqiiall,  Iicr 
main- top  seemed  blown 
away,  and,  falling  in  a 
wreck,  hunt"  entangled  in 
the  ahrouds ;  then  her 
inizzen-top,  and  then  all 
Ijlt  masts,  spura,  and 
sails  blew  away  from  her 
decks,  and  vanished  like 
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thistledowu;  leaving  only  a  dismantled  hulk  floating  in  the  qidei 
haven.  As  if  yielding  now  to  on  invisible  hut  resistless  force, 
this  too  began  to  careen  dangerously  more  and  more,  until  it 
went  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  in  a  mist-like  cloud, 
which  after  a  little  time  melted  away,  leaving  the  space  lately 
occupied  by  the  Phantom  Ship,  as  everywhere  else,  clear  and 
unobstructed. 

The  wonder-struck  lookers-on,  while  this  weird  counterfeit  of 
a  wreck  at  sea  was  enacting  before  their  eyes,  could  so  far  distin- 
guish the  peculiar  form  and  rigging  of  the  Spectre  Ship  as  to 
be  able  to  say  that  "  This  was  the  very  mould  of  our  ship,  and 
thus  was  her  tragic  end."  The  learned  and  devout  Mr.  Daven- 
port also  declared  publicly,  ''That  God  had  condescended,  for 
the  quieting  of  their  afflicted  spirits,  this  extraordinary  account 
of  his  sovereign  disposal  of  those  for  whom  so  many  fervent 
prayers  were  made  continually." 

Mr.  Bryant,  writing  to  the  poet  Dana  in  1824,  says  that 
he  had  formed  the  idea  of  constructing  a  narrative  poem  on 
this  subject ;  but  upon  finding  that  the  legend  had  already 
been  made  use  of  by  Irving,  lie  abandoned  the  purpose,  which 
Longfellow  subsequently  carried  out,  with  dramatic  eflect,  as 
follows :  — 

A  ship  ftailal  from  New  Haven  ; 

And  the  keen  and  frosty  airs. 
That  filled  her  sails  at  parting, 

Were  hea\y  with  gocxl  men's  prayers. 

•  •  .  •  • 

But  Master  Lamhorton  nmttered, 
And  under  his  breath  said  he^ 
"  This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty, 
I  fear  our  grave  she  will  Ixj ! " 

.... 

And  at  last  their  j)rayers  were  answered :  — 

It  was  in  the  month  r>f  June, 
An  hour  beforti  the  sunset 

Of  a  windy  afternoon, 
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When,  fikiulily  steering  liunlwnnl, 

A  »faip  was  Hccii  lieltiw, 
AnU  tliuy  knew  it  wua  Lambertoii,  Miuter, 

Who  Builed  no  lung  ii^'o. 

On  Hhe  coQie,  witit  a  cloiul  of  cMiiivaa, 
Ki){ht  ngniiiHt  the  wind  that  blew, 

Until  the  eye  could  diatinguUh 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  topniostii, 
Han^fing  tangled  in  the  shnnidii, 

And  hertuiU  were  loosened  iinil  lifted, 
And  blown  uway  like  cIoikIs. 

And  the  masts,  with  all  their  ri){ging. 

Fell  slowly,  one  liy  one, 
And  the  hulk  diluted  nnd  vunisbcd, 

As  a  nea-mist  in  the  Hun  ! 

And  the  people  who  saw  tliii>  marvel 

Each  said  unto  hin  friend, 
That  thiH  wiw  the  inoulil  of  their  vessel, 

And  thus  her  tragic  end. 


THE   CHARTER   OAK. 


WERE  an  American  schoolboy  to  be  aakcd  to  name  the 
most  celebmtcjl  tree  of  history,  lie  would  undoubtedly 
mention  the  Charter  Oak.  OtliiT  trees  aro  locally  famous  ;  but 
this  tree  may  be  said  to  have  a  Dational  reputation. 

It  is  now  not  (juitR  lifty  years  since  the  sturtly  oak  itself 
went  down  before  one  of  tlio.so  tcrrilic  storms  that  it  had  for 
centuries  refiisnl  U-  Inidjri:  an  iiu-li  to;  bnt  so  firmly  had  it 
become  rooteil  in  the  event  of  history  which  lirat  drew  con- 
spicuous attention  to  it,  tliat  this  will  be  as  soon  forgotten  as  the 
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oak  will.  Nothing  illustrntcs  like  this  the  strength  of  old  aseoci- 
atious,  or  more  clearly  expresses  that  demand  of  the  human  mind 
for  something  that  may  establish  a  relation  with  the  invisible 
through  the  visible.  The  CliJirter  Oak  is  no  more.  Yet  it  is 
still  the  tree  that  commemorates  to  most  minds  the  preservation 
of  the  Colonial  Charter,  more  distinctly  than  the  event  itself  does 
the  tree ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when  wo  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  field  of  history  we  instinctively  seek  out  those  objects 
that  rise  above  the  common  level,  like  steeples  above  a  city. 
One  sees  there  the  Charter  Oak ;  the  chapter  of  history  then 
swiftly  unfolds  itself. 

The  fall  of  this  mighty  monarch  of  the  ancient  forests  oc- 
curred in  the  year  185(5.  It  was  annoujiced  throughout  the 
Union  as  a  public  calamity  ;  and  in  Hartford,  wliere  the  Charter 
Oak  had  almost  ])oc«)nic  an  obji'ct  of  veneration,  tlie  intelligence 
created  a  f(.M'lin<^  of  loss  to  the  glory  of  tli(^  city  which  nothing 
in  the  way  of  nionunieiils  could  make  good.  The  smallest 
pieces  of  the  tree  were  eiigerly  siMiured  by  relic-hunters,  and 
they  are  still  carefully  tn-asuretl  up,  in  order  to  perpetuate?,  in  the 
thousand  forms  into  which  a  piece  of  wood  may  be  turned,  the 
meniorv  of  the  br.ive  old  oak  from  which  Hartford  derived  its 
familiar  sobriquet  of  the  Charter-Oak  City,  of  which  her  citizens 
are  justly  proud. 

The  Charti^r  Oak  stood  on  the  slope  of  WvUys's  Hill,  in  the 
city  of  Hartford  ;  and  it  had  stood  on  the  same  spot  for  cen- 
turies. Xo  man  knew  its  exact  ag«*  ;  ])ut  tliere  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  an  object  of  v<'n«'ratioii  to  the  Indians  long  l.H»forf* 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Tnidition  says  that 
when  the  white  ])coj)lc  be^^an  to  build  here  at  Hartford,  ^Ir. 
Samuel  Wvllys,  \y\m  was  one  of  these  iiioneers,  was  busy  clear- 
in;^'  the  forest  away  aroun«l  his  homestead,  and  he  bad  marked 
this  tree  fi»r  destruction  with  the  rest  ;  but  the  savages  who 
dwelt  ill  the  nei^'hborhood  so  earnestly  begged  that  it  might  be 
spared,  l)ecause  its  first  ])utting  forth  its  leaves  had  been  a  sign 
to  them  from  immemorial  time  when  to  j)lant  their  corn,  that  at 
their  re(piest  the  oak  was  left  standing. 
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Some  iJea  of  the  great  age  of  this  historic  tree  may,  however, 
be  formed  by  coiisiileriiig  its  dimcnsiona.  Thirty  odd  yeare 
before  it  full  to  the  gromul,  a  wreck,  it  measured  thirty-six  feet 
in  circumference  at  tlic  base.  Tlio  fiuiiotis  hiditig-placc  in  its 
trunk  had  then  nearly  closed  up,  although  the  old  jieople  could 
remember  when  it  would  easily  admit  a  child  into  the  hollow 
cavity  of  the  tret!.  The  same  {,'enonitiou  believed  this  to  be  a 
sign  that  it  had  fulliiled  iti  mission.     When  Mr.  Lossing  visited 


it  in  1848  he  fonnd  the  trunk  then  having  a  girth  of  twenty- 
five  feet  around  it  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  ;  and  the  ojwning 
at  the  bottom  wa-s  then  a  narrow  crevice  only  large  enough  for  a 
person's  hand  to  go  in. 

This  oak  a]>peared  to  have  lost  its  upper  trunk  during  some 
battle  with  lightning  or  gale,  so  that  many  others  of  its  species 
of  more  recent  growth  surpassed  it  in  height ;  but  the  accident 
had  also  enormously  strengthened  the  lower  tnink,  and  extended 
the  spread  and  thickness  of  the  limbs,  which  continued  to  flaunt 
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defiance  iii  tho  face  of  the  elements  that  were  surely  destT«)y- 
ing  them  piecemeal.  In  time  the  tree  had  recovered  itd  old 
symmetry  of  form,  while  its  foliage  was  still  remarkably  rich 
and  exuberant.  Year  by  year  it  became  more  and  moro  closely 
imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  the  growing  city,  until  it  stood 
a  solitary,  though  not  unreganled,  survivor  of  its  race  and 
time. 

There  is  another  relic  intimately  associated  with  the  Charter 
Oak  for  which  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  a  great  regard. 
Hanging  up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretar}'  of  State,  in  the  State 
Capitol,  in  a  frame  made  of  the  Charter  Oak,  is  the  venerable 
original  charter  of  the  Colony,  bearing  not  only  the  autograph, 
but  the  portrait  of  King  Charles  II.  It  is  the  genuine  world- 
renowned  document  whose  mysterious  disappearance  one  even- 
ing, over  two  centuries  ago,  caused  sucli  a  hubbub  to  be  raised 
througliout  the  Cohuiies  ;  ami  it  is,  therefore,  of  all  the  his- 
toriciil  treasures  of  the  State  the  most  valued. 

Tho  story  of  how  the  Colonial  eliart<»r  was  sjived  from  the 
clutches  of  Sir  Edmund  Aiidros  is  a  stirring  episode  of  those  stir- 
ring times,  when  Tyranny,  holdly  unnuisking,  Ixjgan  openly  to 
threaten  New  England  with  tlie  loss  of  all  her  time-honored  fran- 
chises. In  contempt  of  their  chart<?red  rights.  King  James  II. 
had  appointe<l  Sir  Edmund  governor  over  all  tho  New-England 
Colonies.  Neither  tluj  wishes,  t]i(»  inteivsts,  nor  the  happiness 
of  the  people  were  to  be  for  a  moment  considered.  It  was  to 
])e  a  rule  of  iron,  and  a  man  of  iron  was  chosen  for  it.  The 
first  step  was  to  s<>ize  and  decbu'e  void  the  old  charters.  Mas- 
sachusetts had  alreadv  been  dispossessed  of  hers  :  evervtbintr 
there  was  in  <»onfusion.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  tho  otlier 
col(Miies.  With  this  objiM:t  Sir  Edmund  despatched  to  the  Con- 
nec'tieut  authorities  an  ordiM*  demanding  in  goo<l  set  terms  the 
surrender  of  their  charter  ;  for  evcni  tho  arbitmry  James  would 
have  it  ajipear  tliat  h(>  j)aid  some  respect  to  the  majesty  of  tlie 
law  by  o])servin>^  its  forms;  and  the  charter,  being  a  royal  grant 
of  power,  could  not  be  i^nor^'d.  The  people  of  Connecticut  con- 
sidei*ed  this  an  a<:t  of  usurpation,  ami  their  representatives  natu- 
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rally  hesitated.  But  the  cliarter  not  being  fortlicomiog  on  liiB 
dciuaiKl,  Sir  E>lmund  detenniiioil  to  let  the  good  people  of  Con- 
necticut knu^r  witli  whom  they  had  to  dcuL  He  was  a  man  of 
action ;  and  he  quickly  put  himsulf  at  Iho  head  of  his  soldiers, 
and  went  to  fetch  the  instrument  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Never  before  hatl  a  body  of  royal  troope  trodden  the  soil  of 
the  Land  of  Steady  Habits.  Now,  tlieir  errand  was  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  an<t  dial<)yalty.  The  Governor,  nursing 
his  wrath  all  the  way,  arrived  at  Hartford  in  no  gentle  frame 
of  mind ;  and  going  at  once  to  the  House  where  the  Colonial 
Assembly  was  sitting,  he  strode  into  the  chamber  and  imperi- 
ously demanded,  in  the  King's  name,  the  immediate  delivery  to 
liim  of  the  charter,  at  the  same  time  declaring  the  old  govern- 
ment to  be  dissolved  an<l  its  proceedings  unlawful  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  saw  the  structure  that  their  fathers  had 
raised  falling  in  ruins  around  tliem.  There  stood  the  dictator. 
Open  resistance  would  be  treason,  IJut  certain  of  the  membetB 
had  resolved  that  ho  ahuuld  never  liave  the  charter,  cost  what  it 
might  Wishing  to  gain  time,  the  Assembly  fell  into  debate 
over  the  matter,  while  the  King's  viceroy  liaughtily  awaited  ita 
determination  without  leaving  the  chamber.  The  countonancea 
of  all  present  were  anxious  and  pre-occupied.  The  debate  grew 
worm,  and  Sir  Edmund  impatient.  It  became  so  dark  that 
candles  were  lighted.  The  charter  was  then  brought  in  and 
laid  upon  the  talile  in  full  view  of  every  one  present.  A  hush 
fell  upon  the  Assembly,  every  man  of  whom  knew  that  the  crisis 
had  been  reached.  By  this  time  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
the  populace,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  resistance  only  wanted  a 
spark  to  set  it  in  a  Ramo.  But  a  better  way  had  been  found. 
All  at  once  the  lights  in  the  chamber  were  extinguished  ;  and 
when  they  were  officiously  relighted,  the  precious  instrument 
wag  gone!  The  faces  of  that  body  of  men  when  this  fact 
dawned  upon  them  must  have  been  a  study. 

The  tradition  is  —  for  of  course  no  official  reconl  could  be 
made  of  such  an  act  of  treason  —  that  when  the  candles  were 
put  out,  the  box  containing  the  royal  patent  was  Buatched  from 
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the  table,  hurried  out  of  the  chamber,  and  thruat  iuto  the 
hollow  of  the  tree  that  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
the  Charter  Oak.  This  daring  act  was  performed  by  Captain 
Joseph  Wadsworth  ;  and  it  subsequently  saved  Conuecticut 
from  having  imposed  upon  her  the  same  humiliating  t^rms 
that  were  granted  under  favor  of  King  William  to  the  old 
Mother-Colony. 

But  notwithstanding  his  main  purpose  had  thus  been 
thwarted,  Sir  Edmund  took  upon  him  on  the  8}K)t  the  reins 
of  government,  by  a  formal  dechiration  which  is  entered  upon 
the  record,  closing  with  the  ominous  word  '^  finis."  So  the 
people  of  Connecticut  had  after  all  to  submit,  until  the  Revo- 
lution in  England  tumbled  King  Jaiues's  rotten  throne  about 
his  cars,  and  in  its  turn  wrote  ''finis"  at  the  end  of  his 
fatal  dynasty  in  characters  large  enough  tt)  conv(;y  their  warn- 
ing to  his  successors,  —  "Itcsistanco  to  tyranny  is  obedience 
to  God." 


THE  CHARTER   OAK  AT  IIAKTFORD. 

L.    H.    SICJOURNEY. 

Once  then?  came,  in  dnvs  of  voro, 

A  minion  from  tin;  niotlicir  shore, 

With  nien-at-arins  and  Hashing  eye 

Of  predetermined  tyranny. 

High  words  he  spake,  and  strekhed  his  hand. 

Young  Frccdoni\s  charter  to  demand. 


But  lo !  it  vani^*ll(Hl  from  his  rfght, 
And  sudden  darkness  fell  like  night. 
While,  halHed  still,  In  wrath  and  pain. 
He,  gropin;:;,  son^^dit  the  prize  in  vain  ; 
For  a  brave  liand,  in  trust  to  me. 
Had  ^iven  that  germ  of  lilxirty  ; 
And  like  our  R'lative  of  old 
Who  clasped  his  anns,  serenely  Iwld, 
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Around  the  endangered  princ«  who  flee 
The  fcnffold  where  his  father  bled, 
i  hid  il,  Mifti  from  Htnnn  and  blo^t. 
Until  Iht!  days  uf  drcml  were  iioiit ; 
Aiul  tlieu  my  fiiithful  bniutt  n.-Hiored 
The  trcaiiHn;  to  ila  rightful  lord. 

Ftir  t1ii»  do  pilj^ius  neek  my  oide, 
And  artintii  sketch  niy  varying  pride  ; 
And  far  uway  o'er  oci-iin'K  brine, 
An  aaoni  or  a  Icjif  uf  mine, 
I  hear,  ate  Rtoreil  an  relics  rich 
In  ontiiiuarioii'ii  cLuHiu  niche. 


THE  PLACE   OF  NOISES. 

WE  take  the  following  woinl  talo  piirtly  frum  tho  historian 
Trumbull,  and  jmrtly  fnmi  the  jKwt  Itrninnrd.  History 
and  romance  nro  thus  nniii^bly  bknded,  —  pitch  clncidatin}; 
occonling  to  its  own  spirit  tho  singulur  jdii'mimotion  which 
ao  long  disturbed  tho  g<iod  poopio  of  Iviist  lladdutn. 

"The  Indian  name  of  llie  tJiwn  wub  M.icheinooiluB,  which  in 
Eiigliiih  is  Ihe  place  nf  nnism,  —  a  name  given  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety to  the  place.  Tlio  ntcoiinta  given  uf  the  noises  and  qmikings 
there  ore  very  remurkable.  Were  it  not  that  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  them,  they  would  occasion  great  alana.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Hosmer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prince,  of  Rwtoii,  written  August  13lli, 
1729,  gives  this  account  of  them;  'As  to  the  cartlii[iinkes,  I  have 
something  considerable  and  awful  to  tell  you.  Eartln[uakcs  have 
been  here  (and  nowhere  but  in  tliis  precinct,  as  can  Iw  discerned,  — 
that  is,  they  seem  to  have  their  centre,  lise,  and  origin  among  us), 
as  has  been  oliserved  for  more  tluin  thirty  years.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  in  this  place,  before  the  English  settlementH,  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Indian  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  ex- 
tTaoidinary  Indum  paKawi,  —  or,  in  short,  that  it  was  a  place  where 
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the  Indians  drove  a  prodijiponB  trade  at  worshipping  the  deviL  Also 
I  was  iuforme<l  that,  many  years  pa^t,  an  old  Indian  was  aaked 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  noises  in  this  phice.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, that  the  Indian's  God  was  very  angry  because  Englishmen's 
God  was  come  here.  Now  whether  there  be  anything  diabolical  in 
these  things,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  God  Almighty  is 
to  be  seen  and  trembled  at  in  what  has  been  often  heard  among  us. 
Whether  it  be  fire  or  air  distressed  in  the  snbterraneoas  caverns  of 
the  earth,  cannot  be  known,  —  for  there  is  no  eruption,  no  ezploeion 
perceptible,  — but  by  sounds  and  tremors,  which  sometimes  are  very 
fearful  and  dreadfuL  I  have  myself  heard  eight  or  ten  sounds  sue* 
cessively,  and  imitating  small  arms,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes. 
I  have,  I  suppose,  heard  several  hundreds  of  them  within  twenty 
years ;  some  more,  some  less  terrible.  Sometimes  we  have  heard 
them  almost  every  day ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  space  of 
a  year.  Oftentimes  I  have  observed  them  to  be  coming  down  from 
the  north,  imiUiting  slow  thunder;  until  the  sound  came  near  or  right 
under,  and  then  tliere  seemed  to  l)e  a  bn^aking  like  the  noise  of  a 
cannon-shot  or  severe  thunder,  which  shakes  tlie  houses  and  all  that 
is  in  them.  Tht^y  have  in  a  manner  ceased  since  the  great  earth- 
quake. As  I  renienil)ei,  there  have  l)een  Imt  two  heard  since  tlmt 
time,  and  those  but  nioiUinite.'  '* 

The  poetic  version  of  the  story  is  introduced  by  the  following 
account  in  i)rose,  for  tlie  truth  of  which  the  poet  vouches.  AVe 
will  only  add  to  it  the  statement  that  the  carbuncle  was  highly 
prized  by  our  ancestors  for  its  supposed  jK>wer  to  protect  the 
wearer  from  the  danger  of  infection  ;  but  it  was  only  to  be  found 
in  inaccessible  places,  like  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  unviolated 
mountain  peaks. 

"A  traveller  who  accidentally  passed  through  East  Hachlam 
made  several  in([uiries  as  to  the  Mondus  nowis  that  are  peculiar  t4> 
that  i>art  of  the  country.  Many  particulars  were  related  to  him  of 
their  severity  and  effects,  and  of  the  means  that  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  their  cause  and  prevent  their  recurrence.  He  was  t<dd 
that  the  sim])le  and  ten-iticd  inhabitants,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  town,  applied  to  a  book-loarned  and  erudite  man  from  England, 
by  the  name  of  Doctor  Steele,  who  undertook  by  magic  to  allay 
their  terrow  ;  and  for  this  purpose  t^x^k  the  sole  chaige  of  a  black- 
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smith's  shop,  in  which  he  worked  hy  night,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
cluded all  admission,  tightly  stopping  and  darkening  the  place,  to  pre- 
vent any  prying  curiosity  from  interfering  with  his  occult  operations. 
He,  howevei,  so  far  explained  the  cause  of  these  noises  as  to  say  that 
they  were  owing  to  a  carbuncle  which  must  have  grown  to  a  great 
size  in  the  bowels  of  the  rocks,  and  that  if  it  could  be  removed,  the 
noises  would  cease  until  another  should  grow  in  its  place.  The  noises 
ceased ;  the  doctor  departed,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  took  the  carbuncle  with  him.  Thus  far  was  authen- 
tic. A  little  girl  who  had  anxiously  noticed  the  course  of  the  travel- 
ler's inquiries  sung  for  his  further  edification  the  following  ballad." 
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J.    G.    BRAINAKD. 

See  you  upon  the  lonely  moor 

A  crazy  building  rise  ? 
No  hand  dares  venture  to  open  the  door ; 
No  footstep  treads  its  dangerous  floor  ; 

No  eye  in  its  secret*  pries. 

Now  why  is  each  crevice  stopped  so  tight  ? 

Say  why  the  bolted  door  I 
Why  glimmers  at  midnight  the  forge's  light  ? 
All  day  is  the  anvil  at  rest ;  but  at  night 

The  flames  of  the  furnace  roar. 

Is  it  to  arm  the  horse's  heel 

That  the  midnight  anvil  rings  ? 
Is  it  to  mould  the  ploughshare's  steel. 
Or  is  it  to  guard  the  wagon's  wheel, 

That  the  smith's  sledge-hammer  swings  ? 

The  iron  is  bent,  and  the  crucible  stands 

With  alchemy  boiling  up  ; 
Its  contents  were  mixed  by  unknown  hands, 
And  no  mortal  fire  e'er  kindled  the  brands 

That  heated  that  cornered  cup. 
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O'er  Moodus  River  a  light  has  glanced. 

On  Moodus  Hills  it  shone  ; 
On  the  granite  rocks  the  rays  have  danced, 
And  upward  those  creeping  lights  adyaaoed. 

Till  they  met  on  the  highest  stone. 

Oh,  that  is  the  very  wizard  place. 

And  now  is  the  wizard  hour. 
By  the  light  that  was  conjured  up  to  trace, 
Ere  the  star  that  faUs  can  run  its  race, 

The  seat  of  the  earthquake's  power. 

By  that  unearthly  light  I  see 

A  figure  strange  alone  ; 
Witli  magic  circlet  on  his  knee, 
And  decked  with  Satan'n  symbols,  he 

Seeks  for  the  hidden  stone. 

Now  upwanl  goes  that  gniy  old  man, 

With  mattock,  Iwir,  and  spade  : 
The  summit  is  gained,  and  the  toil  begim, 
And  deep  })y  the  rock  where  the  wild  lights  run, 

The  magic  trench  is  made. 

Loud  and  yet  louder  was  the  groan 

That  8()unde<l  wide  and  far  ; 
And  det'p  and  hollow  was  the  moan 
That  rolled  around  the  Iniilded  stone 

Where  the  workman  plied  his  bar. 

Then  u]>ward  streamed  the  brilliant's  light,  — 
It  streiimed  o'er  crag  and  stone  ; 

Dim  looke<l  the  stai-s  and  the  moon  that  night  ; 

But  when  moniing  came  in  her  glory  bright. 
The  man  and  the  jewel  were  gone. 

But  wo  to  the  bark  in  which  he  flew 

From  Mo(k1us'  rocky  shore  : 
Wo  to  the  caj)tain,  and  wo  to  the  crew 
That  ever  the  bn»ath  of  life  they  drew 

When  that  dreadful  freight  they  bore. 
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Tliat  tliJH  ia  uo  vagabond  legend  is  amply  pruvi-d  by  tim  [mri- 

odical  recurruiice  of  tlio  feurful  noises  wliicL  so  turmeiited  the 
ancient  iiilmbiunla  uf  Ku«t  HuUduui.  One  euali  is  rcjrorted  no 
lon^'er  ago  tliau  laut  year,  'i'lie  legend  is  tbua  kejit  alive  in 
full  vijwr. 


THE   SPANISH  GALLEON. 

"  TT  is  a  fact,"  writea  the  poet  Rrainanl,  "  that  two  men  from 
J-  Vermont  are  now  (July  11th,  1827)  working  by  the  side 
of  one  of  tbe  wharves  in  Now  London,  fur  buried  money,  by  the 
advice  and  recommenJation  of  an  old  woman  of  that  State,  who 
assured  them  that  she  i;ould  distinctly  see  a  box  of  dollars  packed 
edgewise.  The  locality  was  pointed  out  to  an  inch  ;  and  hei 
only  way  of  discovering  the  treasure  was  by  looking  through  a 
stone, —  wliich  to  ordinary  optics  was  hanlly  translucent.  For 
the  story  of  the  Si>atiish  galleon  that  left  so  much  bullion  in 
and  alwut  New  London,  see  Trumbull's  '  History  of  Connecti- 
cut ; '  and  for  Kidd,  ini|uiru  of  tho  ohlust  lady  you  can  find," 
The  story  related  by  Trumbull  is  this  :  — 
"About  this  time  [1753]  an  unhappy  event  took  place,  dia- 
honorable  to  the  Colony,  injurious  to  foreigners,  and  which  occa- 
sioneil  a  great  and  general  uneasiness,  and  many  unfriendly 
suspicions  and  imputations  with  respect  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  tho  Colony,  A  Spanish  ship,  coming  into  the 
port  of  New  London  in  distrcas,  ran  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  and 
so  damaged  the  vessel  that  it  was  necessary  to  unlade  ber  and 
put  her  freight  into  stores  at  New  Loniton.  Tho  cargo  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.,  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  London.  The  sui>crcargo  was  Don  Joseph  Miguel 
de  St.  Juan.  That  ho  might  sail  with  his  cargo  early  in  the 
spring,  he  obtained  a  ship  of  alKint  two  hundred  tons,  and  was 
leady  to  sail  in  April.     But  when  ho  liacl  shipped  ]>art  of  his 
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Ciiry..,  ..tli.'i'  i«iit-  ..r  il  \u-iv  witlih.ililri,  Iiiiiu  liini  ..r  li.st,  iin.'. 
cmilil  iKit  )>v  any  humus  hI'  LLs  Ijc  nrovi.-ivii.  As  In-  <'uul<l  ulilaiii 
no  n-lii'l',  mill  was  <Ii'ti't'tiii:u-il  uut  t<>  .siiil  \f'itli()iit  llu:  ivunv- 
eiy  of  liis  (.-ui);!!  »r  h<iiii-3  iuileuniillL-iittitu  fut  llu:  Imn  of  it,  lii< 
v-:iit<>>l  iiiUil  <M»1>ui',  iiiiiL  llicii  {mlrrriHl  a  iiii'iiioriitl  to  tlie 
j^issc  III  lily,  n.'j)ii'S(.'iil  iiig  his  iirrival  iii  iIlc  siiuw  '  St.  Ji»7<'])ii  and 


St.  W.'Uui-  ri-..tii    [l.iv.Mi:..  1 11.1  1..  r.i.ii/,  ul  ill-  ].Mrt  ,.f  N.'w 

Ijmd-ii :  ;m.]  ilrii  II-  li;i.l  slniv.|  lii.  .Ml-"  tli.'tv.  ill  til -^l...ly 

..f  .t.».-[i|i    Mill.  H-l-.  111'.   ...li.-.)..!';   I  IIlM   wIj.'Ii  ]..'  h:u\    [.iv- 

.■ur.-.l  -.1  V.---.1  ill  .\|..il.  :iu.|  iv.|iiir.-.l  hi-  .mi-...  llial  it  iiii-hl  1-- 

ti-shi[.|i.'<l.   :>  i--ii-.i.l.'r.>l.l"   jMi't  ■■(  il  h.xl  1 II  ^vilhli.>l.h-ii.   I,.st, 

iiii'l  .  iiil»'//|.'.|  :  ^ni-l  [.i.iyii::.' I'»r  r.-lii'f.  ..r  Ih^it  hi-  iiii-ht  n-hiiul 

Ihiil  |.irl  ..(■  hi-  .Ml-..  «lii.l,  r.'i.i:ii I.  MI1.I  ^..■■iiiv  it  at  thi-jr  os- 

p.Ji-..;  ;iii.l  ;.!s..  il.a  hi.  ui.^ii  iiii.:;lil  h.-  .ji^'liaif,-.-,!. 
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"The  Assembly,  after  hearinj!  and  deliberating  on  the  memo- 
rial, rcsolveJ,  That  wliatever  losses  be  had  auatained,  it  was 
either  by  meacs  to  tbem  uiiknowu,  or  wliich  they  were  by  do 
means  able  to  [ireveut.  ...  It  was  decLired,  That  the  requests 
of  the  petitioner  were  imreasoiialtle,  aud  therefore  could  not  be 


AXrirhT  MILL    l.Eff  LOM>OV 


granted;  but  that  a.s  protLction  and  asHi-.tan(e  wore  duo  to  a 
foreigner  cast  among  them,  the  As•^l  mhlj  did  advise  the  Gover- 
nor to  grant  all  diiR  protection  and  nhcf  to  the  said  Don  Miguel, 
according  to  the  laws  of  trade,  nature,  and  nations.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  also  desired  and  empowered,  iii  case  the  said  Josei)h 
Miguel  bIiohIiI  ilesirc  it  to  dire't  a  full  acarLb  aft^r  any  part 
of  hia  cargo  wLich.  miglit  have  bu<.n  embezzled  or  lost,  and  to 
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tako  all  such  reasonable  measures  therein  as  should  be  neceesaiy 
to  do  justice  in  said  case. 

"  Before  the  meeting  of  the  freemen  in  April,  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  robbed,  or  at  least  that 
an  imi)ortaut  part  of  a  rich  and  very  valuable  cargo  had  been 
stolen,  embezzled,  or  by  some  means  lost  or  kept  back  from  the 
owners;  and  it  occasioned  a  great  ferment  through  the  Colony. 
It  was  imagintnl  that  it  might  involve  the  Colony  in  great  diffi- 
culties ;  that  it  might  be  obliged  to  indemnify  the  owners,  and 
that  it  would  bring  a  heavy  debt  uj)on  it ;  or  that  it  might  elfect 
a  rupture,  and  hostilities  between  the  two  nations.    Others  were 
moved  with  a  sense  of  honor,  sympathy,  and  justice.      They 
were  ashamed  and  grieved  that,  when  foreigners  in  distress  had 
cast  themselves  upon  not  only  a  civilized,  but  Christian  people, 
they  had  been  plundered  as  though  they  had  fallen  among  hea- 
thens, thieves,  and  robbers.     All  the  feelings  of  covetousness, 
honor,  sympatliy,  and  justice,  were  touched.     Great  blame  was 
imputed  to  some  of  tlie  principal  characters  in  the  Colony,  esjK)- 
cially  to  Governor  Wolcott.     It  Wiis  imagined  by  many  that  ho 
had  not  taken  such  care  and  adopted  such  measures  to  secure 
the  property  of  those  foreigners,  and  to  save  them  harmless,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done.     Whether  there  was  any  just  founda- 
tion for  faulting  him  or  not,  it  so  disafiected  the  freemen  that, 
notwitlistautling  his  former  popularity,  he  lost  their  suffrages, 
and  Thonitis  Fit^rh,  p]sq.,  was  cliosen  governor  in  his  place. 
Mr,  Hill  did  not  escape  a  share  of  blame,  among  others.     How 
such  a  quantity  of  stores  of  various  kinds  should  be  lost  or 
embezzled  without  his  knowledge  or  privity,  and  that  no  thor- 
ough search  should  bo  luade  for  them  in  so  many  months,  is 
very  unaccountable.     But  where  the  fault  lay,  or  what  became 
of  the  lost  goods,  never  came  to  i)ublic  view.     Nor  does  it  ap- 
pe^ir  that  the  Colony  was  ever  put  to  any  extraortlinary  exi>enAe 
or  trouble  on  that  account.      The  war  was  now  commencing, 
and  private  con(;orns  were  neglected  and  forgotten,  while  national 
interests  of  gi-eater  moment  and  more  general  concern  engrossed 
the  public  mind  both  in  Europe  and  America." 


THE   UOSEY-DlGGKKa. 


THE  MONEY-DIGGERS. 

J.    a.    BRAINARD. 

Thds  saith  the  Book  :  "  Peniiit  no  witch  to  live  ! " 
Henc«  Massachuwtts  hath  expelled  the  nicu  ; 
Connecticut,  where  s»a|)  and  dicker  thrive, 
Allowed  not  to  their  foot  a  resting-place. 
With  more  of  hardihood  iind  less  of  grace, 
Vermont  receives  the  siBtera  gray  and  lean. 
Allows  each  witcli  her  airy  broomstick  race. 
O'er  mighty  rocka  atid  niountainB  dark  with  Rreeii, 
Where  teinpestB  woke  their  voice,  aiid  torrenta  rata  between. 

And  one  there  wM  among  that  wicked  crew 
Tu  whom  the  enemy  a  pebbk  gave, 
Through  which,  at  long-off  distance,  she  might  view 
All  treasures  of  the  rnthomable  wave ; 
And  where  the  Thames'  bright  biilowa  gently  lave 
The  grass-grown  piles  that  flank  the  ruined  wharf. 
She  sent  Ihtm  forth,  those  two  adventurers  brave, 
Where  greasy  citizens  their  beven^je  (juaff. 
Jeering  at  enterprise,  aye  ready  with  a  lau^jh. 

They  cume,  those  straight- haired,  honest-meaning  men, 
Nor  <|Ue9tion  atdied  they,  nor  reply  did  make. 
Albeit  their  locks  were  lifted  like  as  when 
Young  Humlct  saw  his  fatlier;  and  the  shake 
Of  knocking  knees,  aixl  jawn  that  seemed  to  break, 
Told  a  vrilj  tale  of  undertaking  bold. 
While  as  the  oyster-tongs  the  chiels  did  take. 
Dim  grew  the  sight,  and  every  blood-drop  cold. 
As  knights  in  scaree  romant  sung  by  the  bards  of  old. 

For  not  in  daylight  were  their  rites  performed  ; 
When  nightcupped  hea<1s  were  on  llieir  pillow  laid, 
Sleep-freeil  from  biting  care,  by  thought  unharmed, 
Snoring  e'er  word  was  spoke  or  prayer  was  said,  — 
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'T  was  then  the  mattock  and  the  busy  spade, 
The  pump,  the  bucket,  and  the  windkss-rope, 
In  busy  silence  plied  the  mystic  trade. 
While  Resolution,  beckoned  on  by  Hope, 
Did  sweat  and  agonize  the  sought-for  chest  to  opOi 

Beneath  the  wave  the  iron  chest  is  hot, 
Deep  growls  are  heard,  and  reddening  eyes  are  seen ; 
Yet  of  the  black  dog  she  had  told  them  not. 
Nor  of  the  gray  wild  geese  with  eyes  of  green. 
That  screamed  and  yelled  and  hovered  close  between 
The  buried  gold  and  the  rapacious  hand. 
Here  should  she  be,  though  mountains  intervene. 
To  scatter,  with  her  crooked  witch-hazel  wand, 
The  wave-bom  sprites  that  keep  their  treasure  from  the  land. 

She  cannot,  may  not  come.    The  rotten  wharf 
Of  mouldering  planks  and  rusty  spikes  is  there ; 
And  he  who  owned  a  ([uarler  or  an  half 
Is  disappointed  ;  and  the  witch  is,  —  where  ? 
Vermont  still  harbors  her.     Go,  seek  her  there. 
The  graiidimi  of  Joe  Stricklantl ;  find  her  nest 
Wheixj  summer  icicles  and  snowlialls  are, 
Where  black  swans  paddle  and  where  jMitrels  rest ! 
Symmes  be  your  trusty  guide,  and  Robert  Kidd  your  guest  I 


THE  GRP:AT  WINDHAM  SCARE. 

THE  following  story  has  been  variously  related,  as  to  details, 
but  witli  a  certiin  agreement  as  to  the  more  essential  facts. 
Mr.  Larnod,  in  tlie  "  History  of  Windham,*'  places  the  date  of 
the  occnrrenco  in  the  year  1754,  and  attributes  the  scare  to  the 
feverish  state  of  the  people,  under  daily  expectation  of  war  with 
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the  Freucli  and  Indiaiu.  Others  fix  a  later  date.  We  repro- 
duce rerbatim  the  account  aa  printed  in  Barber's  "  Hiatohctd 
Collections  of  Connecticut,"  which  originally  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper with  the  title  prefixed  of  "  Lawyers  and  Bullfrogs." 

"On  a  dark,  cloudy,  dismal  night  in  the  month  of  July, 
A>  D.  1754,  the  inhabitants  of  Windham,  a  small  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Connecticut,  had  retired  to  rest,  and  for  several  hours 
all  were  wrapped  in  profound  repose  —  when  suddenly,  soon 
after  midnight,  the  slumbers  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  most  terrific  noise  in  the  sky,  right  over  their  beads, 
which  to  many  seemed  the  yells  and  screeches  of  infuriated 
Indians,  while  others  hod  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  awful 
sounds,  which  still  kept  increasing',  hut  by  supposing  that  the 
Day  of  Judgment  bad  certainly  come;  and  to  their  terrified 
imaginations,  the  awful  uproar  in  the  upper  air  seemed  the  im- 
mediate precursor  of  tho  clangor  of  the  last  trumpet.  At  inter- 
vals, many  supiwaed  they  could  distinguish  the  calling  out  of 
the  particular  names  of  Colonels  Dyer  and  Elilerkiii,  two  emi- 
nent lawyers,  and  this  increased  the  general  terror.  But  soon 
there  was  a  rush  from  every  house  (the  tumult  in  the  air  still 
increasing),  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  poured  forth  into 
the  streets,  '  in  pirrit  naturalibiu,'  entirely  forgetful  in  theic 
hurry  and  consternation,  of  their  nether  habiliments,  and,  with 
eyes  iiptunicd,  tried  to  pioroo  the  almost  pal|>ahle  darkness. 
My  venerable  inform.int,  who  well  recollects  the  event,  soys  that 
some  daring  spirits  concluding  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in 
the  hubbub  and  uproar  overheail,  but  rather,  that  they  heard 
the  yells  of  Indians  commencing  a  midnight  attack,  loaded  their 
guns  and  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  invading  foe.  These  vali.int 
heroes  on  ascending  tho  hill  that  bounds  the  village  on  the  east, 
Iierceived  that  the  sounds  eanie  from  that  ijuarter,  and  not  from 
tho  skies,  as  at  first  believed,  but  their  courage  would  not  permit 
them  to  proceed  to  the  daring  extremity  of  advancing  eastward, 
until  they  had  discovered  the  real  cauw  of  alarm,  and  distress, 
which  porvailcd  tho  whole  village.  Towards  morning  the 
sounds  in  the  air  seemed  t<»  ilio  away.  ...  In  the  morning,  the 
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whole  cause  of  alarm,  which  produced  such  distressing  appre- 
hensions among  the  good  people  of  the  town,  was  apparent  to 
all  who  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  a  certain  mill-pond,  situated 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village.  This 
pond  hereafter,  in  the  annals  of  fame,  forever  to  be  called  the 
Frog  Pond,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  drought,  which  had  pre- 
vailed many  weeks,  had  become  nearly  dry,  and  the  Bull  Frc^s, 
with  which  it  was  densely  populated,  at  the  mill,  fought  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  sides  of  the  ditch  which  ran  through  it^ 
for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  fluid  which  remained. 
Long  and  obstinately  was  the  contest  maintained :  and  many 
thousands  of  combatants  were  found  defunct,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ditch  the  next  morning.  It  had  been  uncommonly  still,  for 
several  hours  before  the  battle  commenced,  but  suddenly,  as  if 
by  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of  the  ditch, 
raised  the  war-cry  *  Col.  Dyor  I  Col.  Dyer ! '  and  at  the  same 
instant,  from  the  opposite  side,  resounded  the  adverse  shout  of 
*  Elderkia  too  !  Eldorkin,  too  !  *  Owing  to  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmos[)hore,  the  awful  noises  appeared  to  the  distre^ised 
Windhamites  to  be  directly  over  their  heads." 

The  scare  subsided,  but  not  so  the  pleasantry  indulged  in  at 
the  expense  of  the  crestfallen  inhabitants  of  Windham : 

Some  were  well  pleased,  and  some  were  mad  : 

Some  turned  it  off  with  laughter : 
And  some  would  never  hear  a  word 

About  the  thing  thereafter. 
Some  vowed  that  if  the  De*il  himself, 

Should  como,  they  would  not  flee  him. 
And  if  a  fn)g  they  ever  met, 

Pretended  not  to  see  him. 
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THE  BLACK  FOX  OF  SALMON  RIVER. 

J.   a.   BRAINARD. 

How  cold,  how  beautiful,  how  bright 
The  cloudless  heaven  above  us  shines ; 

But 't  is  a  howling  winter's  night  — 
T  would  freeze  the  very  forest  pines. 

The  winds  are  up  while  mortals  sleep, 
The  stars  look  forth  when  eyes  are  shut ; 

The  bolted  snow  lies  drifted  deep 
Around  our  poor  and  lonely  hut. 

With  silent  step  and  listening  ear, 
With  bow  and  arrow,  dog  and  gun. 

We  11  mark  his  track,  for  his  prowl  we  hear ; 
Now  is  our  time,  come  on,  come  on  I 

O'er  many  a  fence,  through  many  a  wood. 
Following  the  dog's  bewildered  scent, 

In  anxious  haste,  and  earnest  mood, 
The  Indian  and  the  white  man  went. 

The  gun  is  cock'd,  the  bow  is  bent, 
The  dog  stands  with  uplifted  paw, 

And  ball  and  arrow  swift  .are  sent, 
Aini'd  at  the  prowler's  very  jaw. 

—  The  ball  to  kill  that  fox  is  run 
Not  in  a  mould  by  mortals  made  ! 

The  arrow  that  that  fox  should  shun 
Was  never  shap*d  from  earthly  reed  I 

The  Indian  Druids  of  the  wood 

Know  where  the  fatal  arrows  grow  — 

They  spring  not  by  the  summer  flood. 
They  pierce  not  through  the  winter  snow ! 
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Why  cowers  the  dog,  whose  sniffing  nose 
Was  never  once  deceived  till  now  1 

And  why,  amid  the  chilling  snows. 
Does  either  hunter  wipe  his  brow  ? 

For  once  they  see  his  fearful  den, 
'T  is  a  dark  cloud  that  slowly  moves 

By  night  around  the  homes  of  men, 
By  day,  — along  the  stream  it  loves. 

Again  the  dog  is  on  his  track, 
The  hunters  chase  o'er  dale  and  hill ; 

They  may  not,  though  they  would,  look  back. 
They  must  go  forward  —  forward  still. 

Onwanl  ihey  go,  and  never  turn. 
Spending  a  nij;ht  that  meets  no  day ; 

For  thcMii  shall  never  niorninfj  sun 
Light  them  upun  tlieir  endless  way. 

The  hut  is  desolate,  and  there 
The  fanii^hM  dog  alone  returns  : 

On  the  cold  steps  he  makes  his  lair, 
By  the  shut  door  he  lays  his  bones. 

Now  tlic  tir'd  sportsman  leans  his  gun 

Against  the  ruins  of  the  site, 
And  ponders  on  the  hunting  done 

Bv  the  lost  wanderers  of  the  nii^ht. 

And  there  the  little  country  girls 

Will  stop  to  whisper,  and  listen  and  look. 

And  tell  while  dressing  their  sunny  curls. 
Of  the  Black  Fox  of  Salmon  Brook. 


NANTUCKET  AND   OTHER   LEGENDS. 


THE  islands  of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  of  the 
Elizabeth  group  all  possiwjs  mure  or  less  legendary  lore 
of  the  kind  that  sutrounds  theiu  with  a  iMJciiliar  iascination. 
One  by  one  these  inlands  have  r^mcrged  from  the  sea  into  tho 
light  of  history,  and  have  taken  a  place  upon  the  map.  Little 
by  little  and  with  caution  were  their  inhospitable  coasts  and 
foaming  reefs  explored  by  the  early  navigators,  and  step  hy  step 
did  Christian  luiBsioDaries  approach  the  fierce  islanders  who 
inhabited  them  in  happy  ignorance  that  any  other  world  than 
the  neighboring  mainland  extsteil. 

In  the  order  of  chronology  it  is  the  Elizabeth  Islands  that 
should  be  tho  first  mentioned,  since  it  was  there  that  the  bold 
attempt  to  found  in  Kew  England  a  colony  ot  Enroix-'ans  was 
made.  One  cannot  forbear  a  smile  at  its  futility.  Vaguely  con- 
ceived, not  half  matured,  and  feebly  executed,  it  was  ahan<loned, 
as  so  many  ent^qwisos  of  "  great  pith  and  moment "  have  been, 
in  the  very  hour  that  should  most  fully  test  the  mettle  of  those 
who  wore  conducting  it ;  and  it  is  now  memorable  only  bceimae 
it  was  the  first  serious  endeavor  to  natimdi/e  Knglisliraen  ni>on 
the  soil.  Yet  altliouffh  these  men  left  only  a  jierishable  foot- 
print behind  them,  they  did  bestow  enduring  names  uiion  the 
various  capes  and  headlands  that  successively  rose  out  of  the 
sea  to  greet  them.     So  far  as  is  known,  however,  not  one  is  a 
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memento  of  tliemselvcs ;  nevertlieless  it  is  these  names  thrown 

at  random  in  passing  wliich  has  Tcudemii  tho  voytige  of  Captain 

Bartholomew  Gos- 


nold 

a  iact  worth 

jireso 

rvm;; 

;  other- 

wise 

it  IB  a 

ciph-ir. 

in 

the 

whole 

th  him 

Fal- 

moHlli  there 

thirty-two 

persons;    of 

whom  hut  twelve,  tho  Apostolic  number,  purposed  romnining  in 

the  country  as  actual  settlere.     It  wouhl  bo  difficult  to  conceive 

of  au  empire  with  its  millions  dating  its  origin  from  this  hand- 
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fill,  had  ihey  been  the  fortunate  ones  to  leave  us  the  duty  of 
inscribing  their  names  at  the  head  of  the  illustrious  roll  of 
founders;  but  their  personality  having  no  greater  substance  than 
their  enterprise,  they,  with  the  excei>tion  of  a  few  whose  names 
the  care  of  Hakluyt  has  preserved,  have  all  vanished. 

From  Falmouth,  then,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1G02,  the  **  Con- 
cord" put  to  sea.     On  the  14th  of  May,  the  day  being  Friday, 

—  mark  that,  ye  superstitious  mariners !  —  Gosnold  had  in  view 
the  lumpy  coast  of  New  England,  stretching  from  Agamenticus 
to  Cape  Ann  ;  and  presently,  to  the  great  wonder  of  all  on  board 

—  for  these  English  could  not  believe  that  any  had  preceded 
them  here,  —  they  fell  in  with  a  Biisque  shallop,  manned  by  eight 
tawny,  black-haired  natives,  who  could  speak  a  few  English 
words  intelligibly,  and  could  name  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland. 
It  seemed  that  these  savages  had  communicated  with  the  French 
there.  Tliis  encounter  could  not  but  cheapen  Gosnold's  esti- 
mate of  himself  as  a  discoverer  in  unknown  seas,  —  for  that  rdle 
he  was  fully  a  century  too  late.  But  having  thus  got  hold  of 
the  land,  Gosnold  now  put  his  helm  to  starboard,  and  steer- 
ing southward  into  the  Bay,  and  keeping  good  watch,  found 
himself  brought  to  by  the  bended  forearm  of  the  great  sand- 
spit  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod.  He  continued 
cautiously  working  his  way  along  the  south  coast,  shortening 
sail  at  night,  until  he  was  again  embayed  within  the  chain  of 
islands  extending  between  Buzzard's  Bay  and  the  open  sea,  — 
a  broken,  but  still  magnificent  barrier.  One  of  these  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  thinking  so  little  of  the  matter  that  he  left 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  another  age  respecting  the 
person  he  had  meant  to  honor,  either  in  token  of  remembrance, 
or  perhaps  as  a  gage  d'amour.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  died 
with  the  giver ;  and  so  Martha's  Vineyartl  remains  a  monument 
with  an  incomplete  inscription  which  nobody  is  able  to  complete. 

Eleven  days  after  sighting  the  coast  the  adventurers  landed  up- 
on Cuttyhunk  Island,  to  which  Gosnold  gave  the  name  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  Queen,  —  a  name  that  has  since  been  applied  to  the 
whole  group.     They  decided  to  make  this  island  their  residence. 
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Having  great  fear  of  tlio  savages,  Crosnold's  men  set  to  work 
building  a  fort,  in  which  they  dwelt  until  they  had  procured 
a  cargo  of  sassafras  for  their  ship,  when  they  hurriedly  de- 
camped and  set  sail  for  England ;  but  upon  the  grand  scheme  of 
colonization  of  which  this  was  to  be  the  entering  wetige,  this 
voyage  had  no  further  result  than  to  act  as  a  spur  to  the 
lords-proprietors,  who  impoverished  themselves  in  fruitless 
efforts,  until  the  year  1620  of  happy  memory  showed  them 
what  might  be  done  without  other  resources  than  courage,  per- 
sistency, and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 

Gosnold  also  saw  and  named  the  remarkable  promontory  of 
Gay  Head,  —  probably  so  called  from  its  brilliant  and  variegated 
coloring  when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  it.  The  structure  of  this 
lofty  headland  bears  upon  it  certain  evidences  of  its  volcanic 
origin.  Four  or  five  craters  are  more  or  less  distinctly  traced. 
The  most  ancient  of  these,  long  since  overgrown  with  grass,  and 
called  the  Devil's  Den,  measures  twenty  rods  across  at  the  top 
fourteen  at  the  bottom,  and  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep 
at  the  sides,  exc«>pt  upon  tlie  oihj  next  the  sea,  which  is  open. 
The  most  fantastic  stories  continued  to  pass  current  respecting 
tliis  wizard  spot  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  for 
lu*rt»,  as  fanu^  niportin,  was  one  of  tbe  residences  of  Maushope,  the 
Indian  giant,  tlu?  tuU^larj'  g(Uiius  of  all  tlie  tribes  inhabiting  tlu^se 
islands,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Cape  Cod.  Like 
Fingal,  Maushope  was  in  tlie  habit  of  wading  acri>ss  the  Sound 
when  the  humor  took  possossiim  of  him.  Here  he  broiled  the 
whale  on  coals  made  from  the  largest  trees,  which  he  pidled  up 
by  the  roots.  Aft<?r  sepamting  Xo-man's  Land  from  (lay  IIea<l, 
metamorphosing  his  children  into  fishes,  and  throwing  his  wife 
on  Secoiinet  Point,  where  she  now  lies,  a  misshapen  rock,  he 
brt>ke  uj)  houst.'kt^eping  and  left  for  j)arts  unknown. 

The  fisliermi^n  used  to  say  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
light  upon  (Jay  Head  in  llio  ni^^ht-time,  and  it  was  handed  down 
as  a  matter  un(lis|)Titod  amcmg  them  that  the  whalemen  were  in 
t!i(;  linbit  of  guiding  tliomselves  at  night  by  the  lights  that  were 
SiH'ii  glaiKting  upon  day  Head.     When  they  ajipearetl  flickering 
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in  the  darkness  the  sailors  would  say,  "  Old  Maushope  is  at  it 
again ! "  But  tlie  beacon-lights  were  held  to  be  friendly  ones  ; 
for,  like  the  stars,  they  showed  the  belated  mariner  what  course 
to  steer.  The  sea  has  encroached  greatly  upon  the  clay  cliffs 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  harmless  descendants  of  the 
warlike  race  still  inhabit  the  place  ;  but  the  light  of  a  powerful 
Fresnel  shining  from  a  massive  tower  lias  superseded  the  mid- 
night orgies  of  the  wandering  Maushope. 

Like  the  Eastern  wizards,  Maushope  was  capable  of  raising 
mists  whenever  he  wished  ;  but  that  his  was  wholly  an  original 
method  will  appear  from  the  following  traditional  account  of  the 
discovery  of  Nantucket,  which  is  presented  verbatim. 

"In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraordmary 
for  its  size,  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape  CVxl  and  carry 
from  thence  in  its  talons  a  vast  nuinl)er  of  small  children.  Mau- 
shope, who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  resided  in  these 
parts.  Enraged  at  the  havoc  among  the  children,  he  on  a  certain 
time  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the 
Sound  and  reached  Nantucket.  Before  Maushope  forded  the  Sound 
the  island  was  unknown  to  tlie  red  men.  Maushope  found  the  bones 
of  the  children  in  a  heap  under  a  large  tree.  He  then,  wishing  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco  ;  but  finding  none,  he 
filled  his  pipe  with  poke, — a  weed  which  the  Indians  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute.  Ever  since  the  above  memorable  events  fogs  have 
been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and  on  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this 
tradition,  when  the  aborigines  observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say, 
*  There  comes  old  Maushope's  smoke  !  *  This  tradition  has  been 
related  in  another  way  :  that  an  eagle  having  seized  and  carried  off 
a  papoose,  the  parents  followed  him  in  their  canoe  till  they  came  to 
Nantucket,  where  they  found  the  bones  of  their  child  dropped  by 
the  eagle.  There  is  another  Indian  tradition,  that  Nantucket  was 
formed  by  Maushope  by  emptying  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  after  he 
had  done  smoking.  The  two  tribes  on  the  island  were  hostile  to 
each  other.  Tradition  has  preserved  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  power 
of  love.  The  western  tribe  having  determined  to  surprise  and  attack 
the  eastern  tribe,  a  young  man  of  the  former,  whose  mistress  belonged 
to  the  latter,  being  anxious  for  her  safety,  as  soon  as  he  was  concealed 
by  the  shades  of  night,  ran  to  the  beach,  flew  along  the  shore  below 
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the  limit  of  high  water,  saw  liis  mistress  a  moment,  gave  the  alaim, 
and  returned  by  the  same  route  before  da^'break  ;  the  rising  tide 
washed  awaj  the  traces  of  his  feet.  The  next  morning  he  accom- 
panied the  other  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  the  attack  :  the  enemy  was 
found  prepared,  and  no  impression  could  be  made  on  them.  He 
remained  undetected  till,  several  years  after,  peace  being  restored 
between  the  two  tribes,  and  the  young  man  having  married  the  girl, 
the  truth  came  to  light." 

We  have  elsewhere  related  the  circumstance  that  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Nantucket  by  the  whites.  The  Quaker  element 
long  continued  to  be  the  dominant  one  in  the  social  life  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  of  its  religion  and  government.  Here,  free  from 
persecution,  these  much-abused  followers  of  George  Fox  were 
supposed  to  have  found  tlieir  Arcadia.  They  established  a  pa- 
triarclial  govommont.  Instead  of  laws,  they  had  usages  which 
were  obeyed  as  laws.  It  was  nearly  the  hai)i)y  ideal  condition, 
where  men  live  without  quarrels,  without  crime,  and  without 
the  enforcement  of  law.  Tlicy  were  husbandmen  and  shephenls. 
They  fished,  planted,  and  traded  in  peace.  Although  some  of 
them  amassed  we^iltli,  everything  about  them  continued  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  i)rimitive  economy;  they  lived  on  inde- 
pendently and  prosperously.  But  notwithstanding  a  natural 
predilection  for  the  land — and  we  can  hardly  think  of  Quakers 
as  making  good  sailors  —  there  was  the  sea  continually  calling, 
continually  asserting  itself,  at  their  doors.  By  a  transition  as 
curious  as  it  is  absolute,  these  peaceful  shepherds  became  the 
most  noted  sailors  of  our  continent  and  the  most  renowned 
wlialenieu  of  the  world.  With  this  cliange  the  native  Indians 
doubtless  had  much  to  do ;  for  in  their  primitive  way  they  too 
were  expert  in  tjiking  those  monsters  of  the  deep.  The  Xan- 
tucket  whale-fisliery  began  in  the  waters  immediately  surround- 
ing the  island,  and  in  boats.  The  whaleman  finished  his  career 
amid  the  Arctic  ice,  where  he  (juietly  made  for  himself  a  route 
lung  before  Governnionts  entered  into  tlie  disastrous  cont4?st 
witli  Kin^  Frost  in  which  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been 
lost.     Had  there  Ijeen  (certain  indiciitions  that  whales  were  to  be 
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found  at  the  Pole,  the  Nantucket  whalemen  would  have  dis- 
covered it. 

The  sea-annals  of  Kantucket  are  consequently  very  numer- 
ous ;  and  as  they  chiefly  relate  to  stubborn  conflicts  witli  whales, 
they  are  very  interesting.  But  as  we  now  get  our  oil  upon  the 
land,  the  industry  which  brought  Nantucket  into  world-wide 
notice  has  no  longer  any  existence  there.  There  is,  however, 
a  museum,  in  which  are  preserved  many  evidences  to  the  fact, 
in  the  same  manner  that  Salem  preserves  the  memorials  of  her 
departed  East-Indian  trade.  Alas !  one  cannot  but  regret  these 
changes.  The  whale-ftshery  gave  to  the  nation  a  race  of  in- 
trepid sailors,  who  might  have  become  at  need  her  defenders : 
the  petroleum  discovery  has  given  us  some  millionnaires. 

It  is  well  known  that  sailors  are  able  to  discover  their  where- 
abouts, even  in  thick  weather,  by  making  an  examination  of 
the  soundings  that  the  lead  has  brought  up  from  the  bottom. 
Nantucket  skippers,  it  would  seem  from  the  following  ballad,  are 
able  to  go  even  farther  than  this,  and  to  tell  with  their  eyes  shut 
in  what  neighborhood  they  are :  — 

THE  ALARMED   SKIPPER. 

JAMES   T.    FIELDS. 

Many  a  long,  long  year  ago, 

Nuutucket  skippers  hud  n  plan 
Of  finding  out,  though  "  lying  low,'* 

How  near  New  York  their  schooners  ran. 

They  greased  the  lead  before  it  fell, 

And  then,  by  sounding  through  tlie  night, 

Knowing  the  soil  that  stuck,  so  well. 
They  always  guessed  their  reckoning  right. 

A  skipper  gray,  whose  eyes  were  dim, 

Could  tell,  by  tasfituj,  just  the  spot ; 
And  so  below  he  M  "  dowse  the  glim,"  — 

After,  of  course,  his  **  something  hot." 
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Snug  in  his  berth,  at  eight  o'clock, 
This  ancient  skipper.might  be  found. 

No  matter  how  his  craft  would  rock, 
He  slept ;  for  skippers'  naps  are  sound  I 

The  watch  on  deck  would  now  and  then 
Run  down  and  wake  him,  with  the  lead  ; 

He  'd  up  and  taste,  and  tell  the  men 
How  many  miles  they  went  ahead. 

One  night 't  was  Jotham  Marden's  watch, 
A  curious  wag,  —  the  pedler's  son  ; 

And  so  he  mused  (the  wanton  wretch !)  : 
**  To-night  I  *11  have  a  grain  of  fun ! 

**  Wo  're  all  a  set  of  stupid  fools 

To  think  the  skipper  knows  by  tasting 

What  ground  he  'm  on,  —  Nantucket  schools 
Don't  teach  such  stuff,  with  all  their  basting !" 

And  80  he  took  tlie  well-gi-eased  lead 
And  rublx'd  it  o'er  a  box  of  eaith 

That  stootl  on  deck,  —  a  j»arsnii)-bed  ; 
And  then  he  sought  the  skipjier's  berth. 

"  Wliere  are  we  now,  sir  ?     Pleitse  to  tiiste." 
The  skipper  yawned,  put  out  his  tongue ; 

Then  ope<l  Iiis  eyes  in  wondrous  haste, 
And  then  upon  tlie  floor  he  sprung ! 

The  skipper  stormed  and  tore  his  hair. 
Thrust  on  his  boots,  and  i"».)ared  to  Manlen  : 

^*  Nmituckt't  ^s  sn)iL\  and  here  nx  are 

liiyht  over  old  Mann  ILu:h:tC8  garden  /" 
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WHEN  Charles  I.  was  ahout  to  lay  his  royal  head  upon  the 
block,  he  took  his  8t.  George  from  his  neck  and  handed 
it  to  Bishoj)  Juxon,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  Rememl^er ! "  This 
was  the  last  word  uttered  by  the  royal  martyr ;  for  a  moment 
later  the  axe  fell.  According  to  Hume,  after  the  execution  was 
over,  the  Council  of  State  called  Juxon  before  them,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  this  command  of  the  King  signified. 
Juxon  replied  that  on  the  day  before  his  death  the  King  had 
expressly  recommended  to  him  to  convey  to  his  son,  should  that 
son  ever  ascend  the  throne,  his  wish  that  his  murderers  might 
be  pardoned  ;  and  that  it  was  his  own  promise,  tlien  given,  that 
the  King  had  recalled  when  banding  him  his  St.  George,  —  des- 
tined to  be  placed  in  his  son's  hantls.  The  following  story  is  an 
example  of  the  memory  of  kings  and  of  the  filial  obedience  of 
Charles  II. 

We  now  enter  upon  one  of  those  romantic  episodes  belong- 
ing to  the  heroic  age  of  our  history  and  embodying  its  true 
spirit. 

The  history  of  the  tmdition  is  briefly  this.  It  originated  in 
the  family  of  Governor  Leverett,  who  ruled  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Bay  Colony  during  its  desperate  struggle  with  King  Philip, 
and  it  has  first  a  permanent  record  in  tlie  pages  of  Hutchinson, 
who  had  in  his  ]H>ssessioii,  wlien  lie  wrote,  the  original  manuscript 
diary  and  many  other  of  the  private  papers  belonging  to  the  fugi- 
tive regicide.  Colonel  William  Goffe,  the  hero  of  the  traditional 
story. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  zealous  antiquaries  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  charactorize  the  story  Jis  a  romance  pure  and  simple ; 
but  as  they  have  only  succeeded  at  tlie  most  in  involving  it  in 
doubt,  a  tradition  possessing  sufficient  vitality  to  live  unchal- 
lenged for  so  long  a  period  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  may  well 

29 
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be  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  Truth  above  all 
things ;  but  before  treating  one  of  our  most  valued  traditions  as 
an  impostor,  conclusive  evidence  to  the  imposition  becomes  a 
logical  necessity  to  the  framers  of  the  indictment.  They  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  come  into  court  without  a  clear  case. 

Adhuc  Bubjvdice  lis  est.  Without  joining  in  the  discussion 
here,  let  us  perform  a  more  gracious  duty,  and  tell  the  story  as  it 
was  always  told  and  believed  before  its  credibility  was  called  in 
question. 

In  the  month  of  October,  16G4,  feeling  no  longer  safe  in  their 
retreat  at  New  Haven,  Goffe  and  Whalley  fled  up  the  valley  to 
Hadley,  which  was  then  one  of  the  remote  frontier  plantations. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  the  journey  a  profound 
secret.  Upon  arriving  there  they  were  hospitably  receiveil,  given 
shelter,  and  carefully  guarded  from  all  intrusion  ujwn  their  priv- 
acy by  the  minister  of  the  place,  the  Reverend  John  Itussell,  — 
whose  house  thenceforth  became  their  abode  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  until  death  releiused  one  of  them  forever  from  the  enmity 
of  men  and  kings.  Only  a  few,  whose  fidelity  could  be  dependetl 
upon,  were  admitted  into  the  secret;  and  for  gi'eater  security 
it  was  given  out  that  the  regicides  had  fled  to  New  York,  with 
the  j)urpose  of  again  crossing  the  seas  and  taking  refuge  in 
Holland. 

Behold  these  two  outcasts,  behind  whom  "  stalked  the  heads- 
man," finally  immured  within  the  four  walls  of  an  humble  fron- 
tier dwelling,  like  men  who  have  forever  tiiken  leave  of  the  world 
and  its  concerns,  hut  whom  the  world  still  vindictively  pursues. 
The  same  ruthless  spirit  of  revenge  that  had  violated  the  senseless 
])odies  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  was  now  abroad  in  New  England  ; 
and  her  pooplo,  willin«jj  though  they  might  be,  dared  not  openly 
resist  the  hard  logic  of  events.  That  spirit  was  the  vengeance 
of  a  king ;  that  logic,  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart  to  the 
throne. 

Eleven  y«\irs  had  rt)llod  over  the  ho^ds  of  the  exiles.  One  by 
one  their  hopes  hjul  fallen  to  the  ground  and  withered  away. 
Whalley  had  become  decrepit;  Gofle  indeed  retained  some  of 
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the  old  fire  he  had  shown  when,  at  the  head  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  he  charged  at  Dunbar,  and  turned  the  doubtful  issue 
of  that  glorious  day.     This  brings  us  to  the  year  1675. 

The  year  1675  ushered  in  the  gigantic  struggle  with  Philip, 
the  great  Narragansett  chieftain.  Never  before  had  such  a  storm 
of  war  assailed  poor  New  England.  Calamity  followed  calamity. 
An  adversary  who  concentrated  in  his  own  athletic  person  all 
the  hatred,  the  subtlety,  the  thirat  for  vengeance  of  his  race, 
suddenly  rose,  the  majestic  and  fateful  figure  of  the  hour.  Philip, 
King  of  Pokanoket,  had  proclaimed  war, — war  in  its  most  terri- 
ble aspect,  —  war  to  the  knife.  Philip  the  leader  had  aroused 
his  people  from  their  deadly  lethargy  of  forty  years  to  make  one 
last,  one  supreme  eflfort.  It  was  now  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death,  and  as  such  had  to  be  met. 

The  menaced  Colonies  hastened  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
efforts  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency,  whose  gravity  increased 
every  hour.  A  general  insurrection  of  all  the  tribes  was  Philip's 
hope  and  New  England's  fear.  John  Leverett,  a  soldier  of 
Cromwell,  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  he,  rising  to  the 
crisis,  now  showed  all  the  energy  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  scholar  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  under  so  able  a 
master.  But  at  first  the  scale  of  victory  inclined  heavily  in 
Philip's  favor.  Instead  of  combats  we  read  only  of  massacres ; 
instead  of  victories,  the  record  shows  disaster  upon  disaster. 

Driven  at  length  from  his  own  stronghold,  Philip,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  his  warriors,  retired  into  the  heart 
of  the  Nipmuck  Country,  which  then  extended,  a  wilderness  of 
swamps,  thickets,  and  mountain-defiles,  between  the  seaboard 
settlements  and  those  lying  in  the  lovely  Connecticut  Valley. 
A  single  road  traversed  it.  A  solitary  outpost,  around  which 
a  feeble  settlement  had  grown  up,  was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  this  solitude;  this  was  Brookfield. 

The  sanguinary  struggle  was  here  renewed ;  and  here  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  Colony  was  uselessly  shed.  Upon  this 
isolated  post  Philip's  confederates,  the  crafty  Nipmucks,  fell 
with  fury.     Soon  after  this  they  were  joined  by  Philip  in  per- 
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son.  He  now  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  destraction  of 
the  isolated  valley-settlements.  The  Colonial  forces  that  had 
heen  sent  for  the  relief  of  Brookfield,  after  suffering  severely  in 
several  hloody  encounters,  succeeded  in  driving  the  exasperated 
enemy  hack  upon  the  Connecticut  settlements,  which  thus 
speedily  hecame  the  hattle-ground  of  the  combatants.  Here, 
alas  I  the  hones  of  many  a  stout  soldier  moulder  in  unknown 
graves. 

There  were  several  tribes  living  at  peace  with  the  whites  in 
this  valley  whom  the  news  of  Philip's  successes  now  threw 
into  a  fever  of  excitement ;  his  agents  did  the  rest.  These  tribes 
had  received  his  wampum,  and  were  secretly  sharpening  their 
hatchets.  The  wliite  people,  taking  the  alarm,  and  being  more- 
over wanied  of  what  they  might  presently  expect  from  such 
dangerous  neiglibors,  attempted  to  disarm  them  ;  but  the  attempt 
resulted  in  these  Indians  going  over  to  Pliilip  in  a  body.  They 
were  pursued,  overtaken,  and  brought  to  bay  near  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain,  in  Deerfiekl  ;  but  they  succeeded  after  a  sharp  light 
in  making  good  tlicir  retreat.  This  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
August. 

On  the  27th  tlio  English  were  defe^ited  at  Xortlifield,  and  fled 
in  confusion  back  as  far  as  Hadley  before  they  rallied  again. 
On  the  1st  day  of  September  the  enemy  made  a  bold  onslaught 
upon  Deerfield,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  settlement. 
Thus  for  a  whole  week  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
valley  had  been  conskmtly  harried  and  beset.  With  the  enemy 
always  at  their  doors ;  with  the  war-whoop  sounding  hourly 
in  their  ears  ;  with  the  hurrying  to  and  fi-o  of  armed  men  and  of 
fugitives,  — one  does  not  ask  whether  the  inhabitants  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alarm. 

Such  was  tiie  condition  of  the  little  community,  among  whom 
the  re;^^i('i(Ie.s  lay  ('onc(»al(?d,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1675. 
Their  lives  were  now  doubly  threatened. 

We  will  now  let  an  eminent  historian  and  novelist  take  up 
the  narrative.  The  dramatic  power  of  the  simple  iucideut 
needed  no  attempt  at  embellishment,  and  none  is  made. 
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'  Peveril  of  the  Peak "    Bridgenorth 


In  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
relates  tliia  story  :  — 

"  I  was  by  chance  at  a  email  Yilli4;e  in  the  wochIb  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  Boaton,  and  in  a  situation  exucwliiiffly  lonely,  and 
Burrounile<l  hy  thickeU.  Nevertheleaa  there  was  no  idea  of  uuy  dnn- 
ger  from  the  Indians  at  that  time  ;  for  men  trusted  in  the  pmlection  of 
a  considerable  tmly  of  troops  who  hod  taken  the  Held  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers,  and  who  lay,  or  were  sup[>osc-U  to  lie,  betwixt 
the  banilet  and  the  enemy'a  country.  But  Ihey  hail  to  do  with  a  foe 
whom  the  Devil  himself  had  inspired  with  cuiuiing  and  cruelty.    It 
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was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when  we  hmt  assembled  to  take  sweet 
counsel  in  the  Lonl'a  house.  ...  An  cicellcnt  worthy,  who  now 
sleeps  in  the  Lonl,  Neheniiuh  Sl)I^y^!ll.^e,  had  just  begun  to  wrestle  in 
prayer,  when  a  woman  willi  ilisordciwl  looks  and  dishevelli^l  hair 
entered  our  cha|>o]  in  a  ili^lmrteil  manner,  scrt'iiniiiig  ini'ejisantly, 
'Thelndiiuis!  Tht-  In.h.ni^!'  In  that  land  no  nian  d<ire  M-imraW 
bimw^If  fnini  hin  meam<  of  defunee ;  and  whether  in  tlie  c-ily  or  in  the 
fiehl,  in  the  iilmi^linl  land  or  in  the  forest,  men  k.i-p  hU'k--  Ihenl 
their  wea[>oTis.  as  did  the  Jews  al  the  rebuilding  of  the  Trniple.  So 
we  talhed  forth  with  our  guns  and  pikes,  and  hiuti-d  the  war-whoop 
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of  these  incarnate  devils,  already  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town. 
...  In  fine,  there  was  much  damage  done  ;  and  although  our  amviil 
and  entrance  into  combat  did  in  some  sort  put  them  back,  yet^  being 
surprised  and  confused,  and  having  no  appointed  leader  of  our  band, 
the  devilish  enemy  shot  hard  at  us,  and  had  some  advantage.  ...  In 
this  state  of  confusion,  and  while  we  were  about  to  adopt  the  desper- 
ate project  of  evacuating  the  village,  and,  placing  the  women  and 
children  in  the  centre,  of  attempting  a  retreat  to  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, it  pleased  Heaven  to  send  us  imexpected  assistance.  A  tall 
man,  of  reverend  appearance,  whom  no  one  of  us  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore, suddenly  was  in  the  midst  of  us  as  we  hastily  agitated  the  reso- 
lution of  retreating.  His  garments  were  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  and 
he  wore  sword  and  carried  gun  :  I  never  saw  anything  more  august 
than  his  features,  overshadowed  by  locks  of  gray  hair,  which  mingled 
with  a  long  beard  of  the  Bame  color.  '  Men  and  brethren,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  like  that  which  turns  back  the  flight,  *  why  sink  your  hearti^  ? 
and  why  are  you  thus  disf[uieted  1  Fear  ye  that  the  G(kI  we  serve  will 
give  ye  up  to  yonder  heathen  dogs  }  Follow  me  ;  an<l  ye  shall  see 
that  this  (lay  there  is  a  captain  in  Israel !  *  He  uttered  a  few  brief 
but  distinct  onlers,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  accustome<l  to  com- 
mand; and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  appearance,  his  mien,  his 
language,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  that  he  wjis  implicitly  ol)eyed  by 
men  who  had  never  seen  him  until  that  moment.  We  were  hastily 
divided  by  his  onlers  into  two  bodies,  —  one  of  which  niaintaine<l  the 
defence  of  tlui  village  with  more  courage  than  ever,  convincwl  that 
the  unknown  was  sent  by  God  to  our  rescue.  At  his  command  they 
assumed  the  best  and  most  sheltered  jMisitions  for  exchanging  their 
deiidly  fire  with  the  Indians  ;  while  under  cover  of  the  smoke  the 
stranger  sallied  fi-oni  the  town  at  the  head. of  the  other  division  of 
the  New-England  men,  and  fetching  a  circuit,  attacked  the  red 
warriors  in  the  rear.  The  8uri)rise,  as  is  usual  among  Indiaas,  had 
complete  effect ;  for  they  di»ubt<;d  not  that  they  wert»  assiiiliHl  in  their 
turn,  and  pkced  betwixt  two  hostile  parties  by  the  return  t>f  a 
detachment  from  the  })rovin<:iHl  army.  The  heathens  fled  in  confu- 
sion, abandoning  the  half-wim  vilLige,  and  leaving  behind  them  such 
a  number  of  their  warriors  that  the  tribe  hath  never  recovered  their 
loss.  Xev«*r  shall  I  forget  the  fi^^'un^  of  our  venerable  leader,  when 
our  men,  and  not  they  <»nly,  but  tlie  women  and  children  of  the  vil- 
lag»s  vest'iu'd  from  the  tomahawk  ami  seal  ping-knife,  stood  crowdeil 
around  him,  yet  scarce  venturing  to  appn^ch  his  person,  and  more 
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miiideil,  perhai>8,  to  worship  him  as  a  descended  angel  than  to  thank 
him  OS  a  fellow-mortal.  '  Not  unto  me  be  the  glory/  he  said  ;  '  I 
am  but  an  implement  frail  as  yourselves  in  the  hand  of  Him  who 
is  strong  to  deliver.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  water,  that  I  may  allay  my 
parched  thirst  ere  I  essay  the  task  of  offering  thanks  where  they  are 
most  due.*  Sinking  on  his  knees,  and  signing  lis  to  obey  him,  he 
poured  forth  a  strong  and  energetic  thanksgiving  for  the  turning  back 
of  the  battle,  which,  pronouncetl  with  a  voice  loud  and  clear  as  a  war- 
trumpet,  thrilled  through  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the  hearers.  .  .  . 
He  was  silent :  and  for  a  brief  space  we  remained  with  our  faces  bent 
to  the  earth,  no  man  daring  to  lift  his  head.  At  length  we  looked 
up ;  but  our  deliverer  was  no  longer  amongst  us,  nor  was  he  ever 
again  seen  in  the  land  which  he  had  rescued." 

To  this  faithful  rendering  of  the  tradition  from  the  matchless 
pen  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North  is  pendant  Southey's  unfin- 
ished poem  of  "  Oliver  Newman,"  —  a  work  intended  to  realize 
this  author's  long-meditated  purpose  of  writing  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican epic.  The  story  of  Goffo's  appearance  among  the  panic- 
stricken  settlers  at  Hadley  so  strongly  impressed  him,  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  the  main  incident  of  an  historical  poem, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  stages  of  development.  The  characters  are  introduced,  and 
the  action  begins,  —  when  the  curtain  falls,  leaving  us,  indeed, 
with  the  programme  in  our  hands,  in  the  form  of  notes,  but  with 
the  sense  of  irreparable  loss  to  us  and  to  our  historic  annals.  As 
if  to  compel  the  admiration  due  to  genius,  Southey  makes  one  of 
the  despised  sect  of  Quakers  his  liero,  who,  from  a  double  sense 
of  duty  and  filial  love,  has  crossed  the  ocean  in  search  of  his 
proscribed  and  fugitive  parent. 

This  remarkable  tradition  did  not  escape  the  qiiick  recogni- 
tion of  our  own  master  of  romance.  It  is  accordingly  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Hawthorne's  earliest  tales,  entitled  "  The  Gray 
Champion."  It  is  true  that  the  action  is  transferred  to  Boston, 
that  the  time  is  brought  forward  ten  years,  and  that  the  author 
seeks  to  produce  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  effect  in  his 
climax.     But  the  incident  is  still  the  same.     The  Gray  Cham- 
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pion  who  suddenly  coufroute  Sir  Edmund  Andioe  and  his  re- 
tinue in  the  streets  of  Boston  and  bids  them  "stand,"  is  no 
other  than  tlie  fugitive  i^cide ;  and  his  purpose  is  still  to  exalt 
the  spirit  of  the  people  by  the  tinioly  display  of  the  superiority 
of  moral  over  niure  physical  power  on  the  side  of  the  rightful 
cause.     Such  is  the  tradition. 

Dr.  Dwight  relates  tliat  Mr.  Russell's  house  luul  been  pulled 
down  some  years  previous  to  his  visit  tu  tlic  spot  in  1796,  but 


that  Mr.  Oayl.inl,  the  owh.t  of  tlm  ystate,  jravc  him  the  fiillowing 
fart  coiicoTiiiuf;  it.  Whm  the  wurkmon  worn  demolishing  the 
buiUliiifi  tlipy  discoveivil,  just  oiitside  the  cellar  wall,  a  crypt 
built  of  solid  masiinry  nutl  cnvciiid  with  liewu  flagstones. 
Within  this  tmuh  wi'rii  finiu.I  tbn  bones  of  ■\\'halley.  After 
Whalley's  dctfitb  (Jofln  ciiiittpil  Hadli-y,  living  soroetinieB  in  one 
pla<;ii  and  sonietiiin'n  in  another,  Tiiiclcr  various  di^juises  and 
aliases  that  havi-  nivcti  risi'  to  ofbi-r  li'j^ndary  tales  contierning 
him  or  tli.'  }>h>-j--i  that  U-'cmie  his  iisyhnu. 

By  a  hy perl" ill',  i-x;ij;f,'i^rati'd  p«i'liiip»,  but  sfill  parvlouable  in 
a  people  wlui  tnu'tid  everythiuj;  in  man  or  nature  to  the  activci 
iiiti.TVt-ntiou  uf  the  Most  Iliyh,  the  unknown  savior  of  Uadiey 
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was  long  spoken  of  as  an  angel  sent  for  their  deliveTance.  His 
sudden  appearance  among  them,  his  strange  garb  and  speech,  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  his  manner,  and  finally  his  unaccount- 
able disappearance  in  the  moment  of  victory,  may  well  have 
exalted  him  in  their  minds  to  a  supernatural  being.  King 
Charles  would  have  decapitated  the  regicide ;  our  antiquaries 
would  decapitate  both  angel  and  legend  witli  as  little  remorse. 
As  the  custodian  of  each,  we  say,  in  the  language  of  th»i  royal 
martyr  when  upon  the  scaffold,  "  Do  not  touch  the  axe." 


THE  DEAD  SHIP  OF  HARPSWELL. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

ONLY  those  who  sail  the  pcean,  or  who  Jive  in  daily  com- 
panionship with  it,  can  begin  to  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  the  brief  yet  ominous  record  set  against  the  name  of  an 
absent  sliip,  "  Sailed,  but  never  heard  from ! "  It  is  to  such 
awe-inspiring  incidents  that  we  owe  many  weird  tales,  a  few  of 
which  are  narrated  in  these  pages.  The  "  Dead  Ship  of 
Harpswell"  merely  follows  in  the  vanishing  wake  of  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman." 

As  touching  the  origin  of  this  legend,  the  Quaker  poet  gives 
the  following  explanation  :  "Some  twenty  years  ago  I  received 
from  Miss  Marion  Pearl,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pearl,  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  Maine,  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  people, 
habits,  superstitions,  and  legends  of  Orr's  Island,  where,  I  think, 
the  writer  was  a  teacher.  The  legend  of  a  spectre  ship,  as 
described  in  my  poem,  interested  me  by  its  weird  suggest iveness. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  legend  was 
talked  of  on  the  island  by  the  aged  people.  Perhaps  it  has 
died  out  now.  The  school-teacher  has  been  abroad  since,  and 
the  new  generation  are  ashamed  of  the  fireside  lore  of  their 
grandmothers." 
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What  ilecka  the  outer  gray  beyond 

The  sundown's  golden  trail  1 
The  white  flash  of  a  sea-bird's  wing^ 

Or  gleam  of  slanting  sail  ? 
Let  young  eyes  watch  from  Neck  and  Pointi 

And  seapwom  elders  pray,  — 
The  ghost  of  what  was  once  a  ship 

Is  sailing  up  the  bay  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

She  rounds  the  headland's  bristling  pines; 

She  threads  the  isle^et  bay ; 
No  spur  of  breeze  can  speed  her  on, 

Nor  ebb  of  tide  delay. 
Old  men  still  walk  the  Isle  of  Orr 

Who  tell  her  date  and  name, 
Old  shipwrights  sit  in  Fi-eeport  yards 

Who  hewed  her  oaken  frame. 


For  never  comes  the  ship  to  port, 

Howe'er  the  breeze  may  be ; 
Just  when  she  nears  the  waiting  shore 

She  drifts  of^aiu  to  sea. 
No  tack  of  sail,  nor  turn  of  helm, 

Nor  sheer  of  veering  side ; 
Stem-fore  she  drives  to  sea  and  night. 

Against  the  wind  and  tide. 

In  vain  o'er  Harpswell  Neck  the  star 

Of  evening  guides  her  in ; 
In  vain  for  her  the  lamps  are  lit 

Within  thy  tower,  Seguin  I 
In  vain  the  harbor  lK)at  shall  hail. 

In  vain  the  pilot  call : 
No  hand  shall  reef  her  spectral  sail, 

Or  let  her  anchor  fall. 


TUB  VEILED   MINISTEB. 


THE  VEILED   MINISTER. 

ALL  readers  of  Mr.  Hawtlioriie's  "  Twice  Told  Tales  "  ore 
doubtless  familiar  with  t)ie  doleful  etory  of  "  The  Min- 
ister's Black  Veil."  He  caJla  it  a  parable,  the  moral  of  which  is 
siiQiciently  obvious,  as  the  finale  is  dramatic.  The  Black  Veil 
here  is,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for  the  mask  which  sin  wears 
before  a  censorious  world.  Unquestionably,  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  atmngp,  lifelong,  and  self-imposed  penance  related 
of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Moody,  of  York,  Maine.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Keverend  Samuel  Moody,  also  of  York,  who  was 
chaplain  to  Pepperell's  Louisburg  expedition,  was  noted  for  the 
length  of  his  prayers,  and  who  published  "The  doleful  state  of 
the  damned ;  especially  of  such  as  go  to  hell  from  under  the 
gosjwl;"  "Judas  hung  up  in  chains,"  etc.  His  well-known 
eccentricities  prepare  us,  in  a  way,  for  the  odd  mania  which  sub- 
sequently developed  in  his  gifted,  but  ill-fateil,  son. 

Unfortunately,  Joseph  Moody's  storj-  is  little  less  coherent 
than  his  acts.  He  had  hecn  a  school  master.  Then  for  some 
years  he  held  the  offices  of  town  clerk  of  York,  and  of  Register 
of  Deeds  for  the  county.  It  is  noted,  in  his  own  diary,  that  he 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Miss  Mary  Hirst  of  Boston  ; 
who,  however,  found  a  more  acceptable  suitor  in  the  person  of 
the  wealthy  Colonel  Pepperell,  of  Louisburg  fame.  But  it  is 
not  to  disappointed  love,  which  has  turned  so  many  heads  both 
before  and  since,  that  Mr.  Moody's  singular  affliction  is  to  bo 
attributed.  It  was  said  that  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun, 
in  Ilia  hands,  when  a  boy,  had  resulted  in  tJie  killing  of  a  play- 
mate, and  that  he  could  never  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that  he 
was  a  murderer.  In  a  morbidly  sensitive  nature,  dwelling  upon 
this  fact  was  sure  to  lead  to  some  unusual  display  of  remorse. 

When  the  Second  Parish  In  York,  alw.ijs  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotland,  was  incorporated,  in  1730,  Mr.  Moody  was  solicited 
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to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church,  gathered  there  two 
years  later,  accepted  the  charge,  and  was  accordingly  ordained. 
In  a  few  years  his  wife  died.  This  event  cost  him  into  a  settled 
melancholy,  and  he  ever  after  wore,  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
a  silk  handkerchief  drawn  over  his  face,  from  which  act  he  came 
to  he  known  as  **  Handkercliief  Moody."  lie  gave  up  his  public 
labors,  held  aloof  from  all  conversation  with  others,  and  even 
refused  to  pniy  or  officiate  at  any  public  gatherings  whatsoever, 
except  in  soiue  case  of  unusual  urgency,  when  he  declared  that 
he  did  so  only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  others.  When  he  took  his 
meals  in  company  with  others,  he  always  sat  at  a  side  table,  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  wall.  The  singular  workings  of  his  un- 
steady mind  may  be  inferred  by  the  following  extract  from  his 
diary  :  "  This  day,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  I  thought  of  a  way 
to  fasten  my  study  door,  and  afterwards  found  a  better." 

Mr.  Moody's  death  caim^  suddenly.  On  the  afternoon  before 
it  occurred,  he  was  heard  singing  aloud  one  of  Watts'  Hymns,  in 
which  occur  the  lines,  — 

Oh  for  an  overcoming  faith 
To  cheer  my  dvinj?  hours. 

He  continued  singing  almost  the  whole  afternoon.  Ho  did  not 
leave  his  chamber  at  niglit,  and  the  next  morning  was  found 
lying  dead  in  his  bed. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE   WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


THE  GREAT  CARBUNCLE. 

AS  is  well  known,  these  commanding  landmarks  of  New 
England  very  early  received  the  highly  poetic  designa- 
tion of  **  The  Crystal  Hills,"  in  consequence  of  marvellous  tales 
told  by  the  Indians  concerning  the  mineral  treasures  they 
hoarded,  treasures  of  such  aniazing  richness  as  to  flash  their 
dazzling  rays  afar  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day. 

According  to  the  Indians,  on  the  highest  mountain,  sus- 
pended from  a  crag  overlooking  a  dismal  lake,  was  an  enormous 
carbuncle,  which  many  declared  they  had  seen  blazing  in  the 
night  like  a  live  coal.  Some  even  asserted  that  its  ruddy  glare 
lighted  the  livid  rocks  aroun<l  like  the  lire  of  a  midnight 
encampment,  while  by  day  it  emitted  rays,  like  the  sun,  dazzling 
to  look  upon.  And  this  extraordinary  sight  they  declared  they 
had  not  only  seen,  but  seen  again  and  again. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no 
mortal  hand  could  hope  to  grasp  the  great  firestone.  It  was, 
said  they,  in  the  special  guardianship  of  the  genius  of  the 
mountain,  who,  on  the  approach  of  human  footsteps,  troubled 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  causing  a  dark  mist  to  rise,  in  which  the 
venturesome  mortal  first  became  bewildered,  and  then  hopelessly 
lost.  It  is  true  that  several  noted  conjurers  of  the  Pigwacket 
tribe,  rendered  foolhardy  by  their  success  in  exorcising  evil 
spirits,  so  far  conquered  their  fears  as  to  ascend  the  mountain  ; 
but  they  never  returned,  and  had,  no  doubt,  expiated  their  folly 
by  being  transforme*!  into  stone,  or  flung  headlong  down  some 
stark  and  terrible  precipice. 
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This  talo  of  the  great  carbuncle  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
simple  settlers  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  believe  what  we  wiflh 
to  l)elieve,  and,  notwithstanding  tlicir  religion  refused  to  adroit 
the  existence  of  the  Indian  demon,  its  guardian,  they  seem  to 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  crediting  the  reality  of  the  jewel  it- 
self. At  any  rate,  the  belief  that  the  mountain  shut  up  precious 
mines  has  come  down  even  to  a  very  late  day ;  for  are  we  not 
assured  by  a  certain  learned  historian  that  the  story  of  the  great 
carbuncle  still  found  full  credence  in  his  timel  We  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  when  the  first  attempt  to 
scale  the  mountain  known  to  us  was  rcwanled  with  complete 
success.     But  the  record  is  of  exasperating  brevity. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Darby  Field.  The  antecedents  of  this 
obscure  personage  are  securely  hidden  lx»hind  the  mists  of  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Still  loss  is  it  knov/n  what 
became  of  him. 

In  June,  1042,  that  is  to  say  only  twelve  years  after  the 
Puritans  settled  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Field  set  out  from  the 
seacoast  for  the  distant  White  Hills. 

So  far  as  known,  ho  prosecuted  his  journey  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Pigwacrkct,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus  established, 
without  noteworthy  accident  or  adventure.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  some  Indians,  who  conducted  him  within  eight  miles  of  the 
summit,  wlion,  chiolaring  that  to  go  farther  would  expose  them 
to  the  wrath  of  their  great  Evil  Spirit,  they  halted,  and  refused 
to  procee<l.  The  bravo  Irishman  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
To  turn  Inick,  ballletl,  within  sight  of  his  goal  was  evidently  not 
an  admitted  contingency.  Leaving  the  Indians,  therefoiv, 
s(iiiatted  upon  the  rocks,  and  i\o  doubt  regarding  him  as  a  man 
rushing  upon  a  fool's  fate.  Field  again  resolutely  faced  the 
mountain,  when,  seeing  him  equally  unmoved  by  their  warnings, 
as  unshaken  in  his  determination  to  reach  the  summit,  two  of 
the  bol(h^st  warriors  ran  after  him,  while  the  others  stoically 
made  their  [)i'i^parations  to  await  a  return  which  they  never 
expected  to  take  j)lace.  They  watched  the  retreating  figures 
until  lost  among  the  rocks. 
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The  adventurous  climbei  pushed  on.  Soon  he  waa  assailed 
by  thick  clouds,  through  which  he  and  liia  companionB  reso- 
lutely toiled  upward.  This  slow  and  liibored  progress  through 
entangling  mists  continued  until  within  four  miles  of  the  sum- 
mit, when  Field  emerged  above  them  into  a  region  of  intense 
cold.  Surmounting  the  immense  pile  of  shattered  rocks  which 
constitute  the  spire,  he  at  lust  stood  upon  the  unclouded  summit, 
with  its  vast  landscape  ontapread  beneath  him,  and  the  air  ao 
clear  that  the  sea  seemed  not  more  thiiii  twenty  miles  distant. 

The  day  must  have  heen  so  far  spent  that  Field  had  hut  little 
time  in  which  to  prosecute  his  search.  He,  however,  found 
"store  of  Muscovy  glass  "  and  some  crystals,  wliicli,  supposing 
them  to  be  diamonds,  he  carefully  secured  and  brought  away. 
These  glittering  masses,  congealed,  according  to  popular  belief, 
like  ice  on  the  frozen  regions  of  the  niountnJns,  gave  them  the 
name  of  the  Crystal  Hills. 

Descending  tlie  mountain,  Field  rejoined  his  Indians,  who 
were  doubtless  much  astonished  to  see  him  return  to  them  safe 
and  sound;  for,  while  ho  was  making  the  ascent,  a  furious 
tempest,  sent,  as  these  savages  believed,  to  destroy  the  rash 
pale-face  and  his  erjually  reckless  companions,  burst  ui>on  the 
mountain.  He  found  tbcm  drying  tliemselves  by  a  fire  of  pine- 
knots  ;  and,  after  a  short  halt,  the  party  took  their  way  down 
the  mountain  to  the  Indian  village. 

Before  a  month  elapsed,  Field,  with  five  or  six  companions, 
made  a  second  ascent ;  but  the  gem  of  inestimable  value,  by 
whose  light  one  might  read  at  night,  continued  to  elude  pursuit. 
The  search  was  not,  however,  abandoned.  Others  continued  it. 
Tlie  marvellous  story,  as  firmly  believed  as  ever  by  the  credu- 
lous, survived,  in  all  its  purity,  to  our  own  centuiy,  to  be 
finally  transmitted  to  immortality  by  Hawthorne's  tale  of  "  The 
Great  Carbuncle."  It  may  be  said  here  that  great  influence  was 
formerly  attributed  to  this  stone,  which  the  learned  in  alchemy 
helieved  prevailed  against  the  dangers  of  infection,  and  was  n 
sure  talisman  to  preserve  its  owner  from  peril  by  sea  or  by 
land. 
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THE  SILVER  IMAGE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

IN  the  month  of  September,  1 759,  a  picked  corps  of  Ameri- 
can rangers,  attached  to  the  army  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst^ 
set  out  from  Crown  Point,  without  beat  of  drum,  on  a  secret 
expedition.  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  in  commamL  From  the 
leader  down  to  the  humblest  private  in  the  ranks,*  all  were 
thoroughly  experienced  in  Indian  warfare.  They  not  only 
fought  as  the  Indians  had  taught  them  to  light,  but  their  dress, 
arms,  and  equipments  were  exactly  copied  fmm  those  worn,  or 
carried,  by  the  red  men,  even  to  the  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
knives  stuck  in  tlicir  leath(*r  belts. 

The  destination  of  this  forniiihible  body  of  bush-fighters  was 
the  Abenaquis  village  of  St.  Francis,  nearly  three  hundred 
milas  distant,  but  that  made  little  difference  to  these  hardy  sous 
of  the  forest,  inured,  as  they  were,  to  every  species  <»f  hanlship 
in  the  performance  of  the  especially  dangerous  services  for  which 
this  corps  had  been  organized. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  day's  march  a  halt  was 
ordered.  The  rangers  were  near  their  destination.  Thanks  to 
the  precautions  taken,  they  had  approached  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  tlio  village  quite  undiscovered.  It  was  carefully 
reconnoitered  when  darkness  set  in.  All  was  quiet.  Nothing 
betokened  the  smallest  suspicion  that  the  avengers  of  blood 
were  at  hand. 

St.  Francis  contained  about  forty  or  fifty  wigwams,  thrown 
together  without  order  or  means  of  defence.  In  the  midst  was 
a  Catholic  chapel,  presided  over  by  a  zealous  missionary  of  that 
faith.  Tiie  spoil  of  many  a  munlerous  foray,  and  the  ransom  of 
many  miserjible  captives,  gave  evidence  to  the  daring  of  these 
heathens  :  while  the  scal[>s  drying  in  the  wigwams,  or  mourn- 
fully wavinj,'  in  the  night  wind  outside,  told  a  still  more  sicken- 
iiii^  .st(»ry  of  wanton  deeds  of  blood.     In  six  years  these  Indians 
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had  slaiD  aiid  taken  no  Icaa  tbaii  six  huudred  Engliuli,  men, 
women,  and  chiklrBii. 

The  kiiowleilgc  of  numberless  atrocities  nerved  tlic  anns  and 
steeled  the  hearts  of  the  ruiigera.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
liogers  liod  placed  his  men  nitliiii  gunshot  of  the  village  with- 
out discovery.  The  doomed  Alwiiaqiiis  slept  on.  Wiieu  the 
sun  began  to  brigliton  the  east,  at  a  signal  from  their  lender,  the 
rangem  rushed  upon  the  village  like  men  sure  of  their  prey. 

The  surprise  was  coniplote.  The  first  warning  that  the 
amazed  savages  had,  cunie  from  the  death-dealing  volleys  poured 
into  the  wigwuma.  Those  who  rushed  forth  pell-mull  into  the 
streets,  ran  headlong  u]>on  the  weajKins  of  the  rangers  ;  those 
who  sought  safety  by  plunging  into  the  river,  flowing  nlose  at 
hand,  were  picked  oH'  by  the  unerring  rifles  of  their  infuriated 
pursuers.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  those  who  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  the  innocent  ba1>e  or  the  gnty-hidied  grandsire. 

This  butchery  continued  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
rangers,  with  the  eiiception  of  one  of  their  number  killed  out- 
right, issued  from  the  chajwl,  after  having  first  stripped  the  altar, 
despoiled  the  shrine  of  its  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  flung 
the  Host  upon  ihe  ground.  Wliile  this  profanation  was  enact- 
ing a  voice  rose  from  the  heap  of  dead  at  the  altar's  foot,  which 
made  the  boldest    heart  among   the  rangers  stop  beating.     It 

"  The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Abenoquis  will  scatter  darkness  in 
the  path  of  the  accursed  Pate-faces  !  Hunger  walks  before  and 
Death  strikes  their  trail !  Their  wives  weep  for  the  warriors 
that  do  not  return  !  Manitou  is  angry  when  the  dead  speak. 
The  dead  have  spoken!" 

The  torch  was  then  applied  to  the  chapel,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  the  village,  it  was  fast  being  reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders. 
But  now  something  singular  transpired.  As  the  rangers  filed 
out  from  the  shambles,  the  hell  of  the  little  chapel  began  to 
toll.  lu  wonder  and  dread  they  listened  to  its  slow  and  meas- 
ured strokes  nntil,  the  flames  having  niountwl  to  the  lielfrj',  it 
fell  with  a  loud  clang  among  the  ruins.  The  rangers  hastened 
30 
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onward.      This   unexpected  sound  already   filled   them   with 
gloomy  forebodingii. 

After  the  stern  necessities  of  their  situation  rendered  a  sepa- 
ration the  sole  hope  of  successful  retreat,  the  party  which  cai^ 
riod  along  with  it  the  silver  image  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Indians,  and  by  a  still  more  relentless  enemy,  famine,  that  it 
reached  tlie  banks  of  the  Connecticut  reduced  to  four  half* 
starved,  emaciated  men.  More  than  once  had  they  been  on  the 
point  of  flinging  their  ill-gotten  burden  into  some  one  of  the 
torrents  every  hour  obstructing  their  way  }  but  as  one  after  an- 
other fell  exhausted  or  lifeless,  the  unlucky  image  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  was  thus  preserved  up  to  the  moment  so 
eagerly  and  so  confidently  looked  for,  during  that  long  and 
dreadful  march,  to  end  all  their  privations. 

But  the  chastisement  of  heaven,  prefigured  in  the  words  of 
the  expiring  Al)eiia(|ui,  had  already  overtaken  them.  Half- 
crazed  by  their  sufferings,  they  misswl  the  place  of  rendezvous 
appointed  by  their  chief,  and,  having  no  tidings  of  their  com- 
rades, believed  themselves  to  be  the  sole  survivors  of  all  that 
gallant  but  ill-fated  band.  In  this  conviction,  to  which  a 
mournful  destiny  conducted,  they  took  the  fatal  determination 
to  cross  the  mountains  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  had,  or  professed,  a  knowledge  of  the  way.  through  the 
Great  Notch  of  the  White  Hills. 

For  four  days  they  dragged  themselves  onward  through 
thickets,  through  deep  snows  and  swollen  streams,  without 
sustenance  of  any  kind,  when  three  of  them,  in  consetiuence  of 
their  complicatod  miseries,  agj^'ravated  by  finding  no  way  through 
the  impenetrable  wall  of  mountains,  lost  their  senses.  What 
leather  rovered  their  cartouch-boxes  they  had  alremly  scorched 
tt)  a  cinder  and  greiitlily  devoured.  At  length,  on  the  last  days 
of  October,  as  they  were  crossing  a  small  river,  dammed  by  logs, 
they  discovered  some  human  bodies,  not  only  scalped,  but  hor- 
ribly man;;,dcil,  whiih  w«'re  supposed  to  be  some  of  their  own 
band.  r>ut  this  was  no  time  for  distinctions.  On  them  they 
accordingly  fell  like  cannibals,  their  impatience  being  too  great 
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to  await  the  kindling  of  a  fire  to  dress  their  horrid  food  by. 
When  they  had  thus  abated  somewhat  the  excruciating  pangs 
they  before  endured,  the  fmgnients  werc  carefully  collected  for  a 
future  store. 

The  pen  refuses  to  record  the  dreadful  extremities  to  which 
starvation  reduced  these  miserable  wretches.  At  length,  after 
some  days  of  fruitless  wandering  up  and  down,  finding  the 
mountains  inexorably  closing  in  upon  them,  even  this  last  dread- 
ful resource  failed,  and,  crawling  under  some  rocks,  they  perished 
miserably  in  the  delirium  produced  by  hunger  and  despair, 
blaspheming,  and  hurling  horrible  imprecations  at  the  silver 
image,  to  which,  in  their  insanity,  they  attributed  all  their 
sufferings.  One  of  them,  in  his  delirium,  seizing  the  statue, 
tottered  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  exerting  all  his 
remaining  strength,  dashed  it  down  into  the  gulf  at  his  feet. 

Tradition  affirms  that  the  first  settlers  who  ascended  IsraeFs 
River  found  relics  of  the  lost  detachment  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  the 
silver  image  has  thus  far  eluded  every  effort  made  for  its 
recovery. 


THE  STORY  OF  NANCY'S  BROOK. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  romantic  region  watered  by  the  Saco 
River,  where  the  big  mountains  crowd  upon  each  other  in 
such  a  lawless  way,  one  often  sees  some  sparkling  mountain 
brook,  coming  in  leaps  and  bounds  down  out  of  the  upper 
forests,  like  a  gleam  of  light  in  a  dark  place.  Such  a  one  is 
Nancy's  Brook,  situatcil  not  far  above  Sawyer's  River.  The 
story  connected  with  it  is  a  most  pitiful  one. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  maiden,  whose  Oiris- 
tian  name  of  Nancy  is  all  that  comes  down  t<i  us,  was  living  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Jefferson.  She  loved,  and  was  betrothed  to 
a  young  man  of  the  farm.     The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the 
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young  couple  were  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  PortBmouth, 
where  their  happiness  was  to  be  consummated  at  the  altar.  In 
the  trustfulness  of  love,  the  young  girl  confided  the  small  sum 
which  constituted  all  her  marriage-portion  to  her  lover.  This 
mau  repaid  her  simple  faith  with  the  basest  treachery.  Seizing 
his  opportunity,  he  left  the  hamlet  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion or  of  adieu.  The  deserted  maiden  was  one  of  those  natures 
which  cannot  quietly  sit  down  under  calamity.  Urged  on  by 
the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  she  resolved  to  pursue  her  recreant 
lover.  He  could  not  resist  her  prayers,  her  entreaties,  her 
tears !  She  was  young,  vigorous,  intrepid.  With  her  to  decide 
and  to  act  were  the  same  thing.  In  vain  the  family  attempted 
to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose.     At  nightfall  she  set  out. 

A  hundred  yeai-s  ago  the  route  taken  by  this  brave  girl  was 
not,  as  to-day,  a  tlioroughfare  wliich  one  may  follow  with  bis 
eyes  shut.  It  Wiis  only  an  obscure  path,  little  travelled  by  day, 
always  deserted  by  night.  For  thirty  miles  there  was  not  a 
human  habitation.  Tho-  forests  wore  filled  with  wild  boasts. 
The  rigor  of  the  season  —  it  was  December  —  added  it«  own 
perils.  But  nothing  could  daunt  the  heroic  spirit  of  Nancy  ; 
she  had  found  man  more  cruel  than  all  besides. 

The  girl's  hope  was  to  overUke  her  lovc^r  before  dawn  at  the 
place  whore  she  fully  expectod  ho  would  have  camped  for  the 
night.  Sho  foun<l  the  camp  dosorted,  and  the  embers  of  his  fire 
extingnislied.  Spurred  on  by  hoj)o  or  dos])air,  she  pushed  on 
down  tho  troniondous  ilofilo  of  the  Notch,  ftirding  the  turlmlont 
and  frozen  Saco,  and  t»dling  through  deep  snows  and  over  r(»cks 
and  fallon  troos,  until,  fooling  hor  strength  fail,  she  sunk  ox- 
bausti'd  on  the  mai-gin  of  tlio  brook,  which  seems  perpetually 
]>onioaning  her  sad  fato.  Hero,  cold  and  rigid  as  marble,  under 
a  canopy  of  ovorgroen  which  the  snow  tenderly  drooj.)ed  above 
]i«*r  lifeless  form,  tlioy  found  her.  She  was  wnipped  in  her 
cloak,  and  in  tho  same  attitude  of  repose  as  when  she  fell  asloeji 
on  luT  nuptial  eouch  (tf  snow-ci listed  moss. 

The  story  g<>(»s  that  the  faithh^ss  lover  became  a  hopeless 
maniac    on  learning   the  fate  of  his  victim,  dying  in  horrible 
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paroxysms  not  long  after.  Tradition  adds  that  for  many  years, 
on  every  anniversary  of  her  death,  the  niountiiins  resounded 
with  ravings,  shrieks,  and  agonized  cries,  wliich  the  superstitious 
attributed  to  the  unhappy  ghost  of  the  maniac  lover.  It  is 
furthermore  related  by  Dr.  Jeremy  B<;lknap,  the  hist^^rian  of 
New  Hampshire,  that  when  making  a  journey  through  this 
valley,  in  1784,  he  was  besought  by  the  sui)erHtitious  settlers  to 
lay  the  spirits,  which  were  still  believed  to  haunt  the  fastnesses 
of  these  mountains. 


CHOCORUA'S  CURSE. 

CHOCORUA  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  strikingly  individual 
of  all  the  White  Mountain  petiks.  As  the  giant  outpost, 
guarding  tlie  approach  from  the  southeast,  it  is  the  first  to  chal- 
lenge attention  in  that  (piait(M%  and  is  sure  to  hold  that  atten- 
tion until  lost  to  sight  in  the  ever  shifting  landscape.  Few  will 
be  fountl  to  cill  Chocorua  beautiful,  yet  it  has  a  fascination  all 
its  own,  perhaps  not  lessened  by  its  being  the  scene  of  the  fol- 
lowing legend,  from  which  this  stark  and  lofty  peak  derives  its 
name.  There  are  several  versions,  <liifering  but  little  one  from 
the  other,  and  all  closing  with  the  siime  startling  catastrophe. 

Cliocorua,  tlien,  was  an  In<lian  chief  who  continued  to  hunt 
and  trap  the  beaver  through  this  romantic  region  after  his  tribe 
and  race  had  deserted  it.  Tlie  beaver  were  still  plenty  among 
its  unfrequented  nooks,  while  its  woods  an<l  waters,  its  crags  and 
ravines,  offered  safe  retreats  to  a  still  plentiful  game. 

Chocorua  had  a  son,  the  sole  com[)anion  of  his  solitucle.  On 
some  occasion,  when  the  chief  wished  to  make  a  long  journey, 
he  confided  this  boy  to  the  care  of  a  white  settler,  named  Camp- 
bell, against  his  own  return  to  his  wigwam.  Prom]>ted  by  a  fatal 
curiosity,  the  boy  drank  off  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  ])oison, 
kept  to  destroy  the  wolves  which  prowled  around  the  white  man's 
lonely  cabin.     The  poison  did  its  deadly  work  all  too  cpiickly. 
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Chocorua  roturnod  to  find  his  boy  a  corpse.  In  vain  was  the 
manner  of  the  foolish  boy's  death  described  .to  htm.  Chocorua 
believed  it  had  been  caused  by  Campbell  himself^  aud  with 
Indian  viudictiveuess  vowed  to  bo  revenged.  One  day  Camp> 
boll  came  home  from  hunting  only  to  find  his  wife  aud  children 
murderoil  in  cold  blood.  In  his  absence  they  had  £illen  easy 
victims  to  the  fury  of  Chocorua. 

It  was  now  Campbell's  turn  to  swear  vengeance.  Grathering 
some  neighbors  the  pursuit  began.  Chocorua  was  tracked  to  the 
mountain  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  hunted  from  one 
hiding-place  to  another,  until  brought  to  bay  on  the  topmost 
cmg,  when,  seeing  further  retreat  impossible,  he  faced  his  pur- 
suers with  Indian  stoicism.  Another  stop  would  have  hurled 
him  to  the  bottom  of  a  dizzy  precipice. 

"Jump!  "  commanded  tho  white  men. 

Seeing  notliiug  but  death  threatening  him  on  all  sides 
Chocorua  preparod  to  oboy,  but  before  doing  so,  he  launched 
this  curse  at  his  tormentors :  — 

"  A  curse  upon  yo  white  men  !  May  the  Groat  Spirit  curse 
ye  when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds,  aud  his  words  are  fire ! 
Chocorua  had  a  son,  and  yo  killed  him  when  the  sky  was 
brij^ht !  Lightning  blast  your  crops !  Winds  and  fire  destroy 
your  dwellings !  The  Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your 
cattle !  Your  graves  lie  in  tlie  war-path  of  the  Indian ! 
Piiiitliors  howl  aud  wolves  fatten  over  your  bones !  Chocorua 
goes  to  the  Groat  Spirit  —  his  curse  stays  with  the  white 
man  !  " 

With  this  parting  defiance  the  chieftain  leaped  into  the 
abyss  IxMieath. 

Another  version  of  the  leg<in(l  runs  to  the  effect  that  Chocorua 
was  a  survivor  of  tho  warlike  PiL,'wackets,  who  had  fought  a 
battle  to  tho  doatli  with  LovowoH's  band  of  scalping  white 
rani^ors,  in  tlm  yoiir  17125,  and  that  having  impru<lently  lingered 
near  the  spot  ho  was  tnick(^l  and  slain  in  tho  manner  already 
related. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  atte^sted,  that  tho  white  settlers  of  Albany, 
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ill  which  this  mountain  is  situated,  found  their  cattle  to  be 
wasted  by  a  strange  disease,  of  which  they  died  ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that,  for  a  long  time,  tbe  disease  was  attributed  to 
Chocorua's  curse. 


A    LEGEND    OF    TICONDEROGA. 

From  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

ALTHOUGH  not  strictly  a  New  England  legend,  the  tragic 
event  to  which  it  refers  took  place  on  ground  wasbeil  by 
New  England  waters  and  drencliud  with  New  England  blood. 
Indeed,  so  nearly  do  the  slioros  of  Vi*rniont  an<l  New  York 
a[)proach  each  oth<^r  at  Ticoiidcjroga  tliat,  after  this  renowned 
fortress  fell  into  the  lian«ls  of  the  Americans,  by  Ethan  Allen's 
bold  dasli,  tlie  adjacent  Vermont  sliore  was  included  within  it« 
defences.  Eor  the*,  rest,  Ticonderoi^a  was  a  direct  menace  to 
New  England,  and  was  so  regarded. 

"The  ancient  castle  of  Iiiterawo  stan«ls  by  the  banks  of  the 
Awe,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
W(istern  Highlands.  Late  one  ev(»ning,  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  tlie  laird,  Duncan  ('Umpbell,  sat  alone  in  the 
old  iiall,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  ;  and,  opening  it, 
ho  saw  a  stranger,  with  torn  clotiiing  and  kilt  besmeared  with 
blood,  who  in  a  breathless  voice  begged  for  asylum.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  killed  a  mail  in  a  fray,  and  that  the  pur- 
suers were  at  his  heels.  Campbell  promised  to  shelter  him. 
*  Swear  on  your  dirk  I '  said  the  stranger  ;  and  Campl)ell  swore, 
lie  then  led  him  to  a  secret  recess  in  the  depths  of  the  castle. 
Scan'.ely  was  he  hidden  when  again  there  was  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  gate,  and  two  arme<l  men  appeared.  'Your  cousin 
Donald  has  been  murdered,  and  we  are  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer !'  (^unpbell,  remembering  his  oath,  professed  to  have  no 
knowledge  uf  the  fugitive ;  and    the  men  went  on  their  way. 
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The  laird,  iii  great  agitation,  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  large  dark 
room,  where  at  length  he  fell  asleep.  Waking  suddenly  in 
bewilderment  and  terror,  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
Donald  standing  by  his  bedside,  and  heard  a  hollow  voice  pro- 
nounce the  words  :  *  Interawe  !  Interawe  !  blood  has  been  shed. 
Shield  not  the  murderer  ! '  In  the  morning  Campbell  went  to 
the  hiding-place  of  the  guilty  man  and  told  him  that  he  could 
harbor  him  no  longer.  *  You  have  sworn  on  your  dirk ! '  he 
replied;    and   the  laird   of   Interawe,   greatly    perplexed   and 

)abled,  made  a  compromise  between  conflicting  duties,  prom- 
not  to  betray  his  guest,  led  him  to  the  neighboring  nioun- 

in,  and  hid  him  in  a  cave. 

"  In  the  next  night,  as  he  lay  tossing  in  feverish  slumbers,  the 
ime  stern  voice  awoke  him,  the  ghost  of  his  cousin  Donald 
again  at  his  bedside,  and  again  he  heard  the  same  appall- 
fing  words  :  *  Interawe  I  Interawe  !  blood  has  been  shed.  Shield 
Fnot  the  murderer ! '  At  break  of  day  he  hastened,  in  strange 
I  agitation,  to  the  cave ;  but  it  was  empty,  the  stranger  was  gone. 
At  night,  as  he  strove  in  vain  to  sleep,  the  vision  appeared 
once  more,  ghastly  pale,  but  less  stern  of  aspect  than  before. 
"*  Farewell,  Interawe ! '  it  said ;  '  farewell,  till  we  meet  at 
Kconderoga !  * 

•*  The  strange  name  dwelt  in  CampbelFs  memory.  He  had 
joined  the  Black  Watch,  or  Forty-second  Rogiment,  then 
employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  turbulent  Highlands.  In 
time  he  became  its  major ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after  the  war 
broke  out,  he  went  with  it  to  America.  Here,  to  his  horror,  he 
learned  that  it  was  ordered  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga.  His 
story  was  well  known  among  his  brother  officers.  They  com- 
bined among  themselves  to  disarm  his  fears ;  and  when  tliey 
reached  the  fatal  spot  they  told  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 
*  This  is  not  Ticonderoga ;  we  are  not  there  yet ;  this  is  Fort 
Greorge.'  But  in  the  morning  he  came  to  them  with  haggard 
looks.  *I  have  seen  him !  You  have  deceived  me  !  He  came 
to  my  tent  last  night !  This  is  Ticonderoga !  I  shall  die  to- 
day!' and  his  prediction   was  fulfilled.*' 
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ill  which  tliis  mountain  is  situated,  found  their  cattle  to  be 
wudted  by  a  strange  disease,  of  which  they  died  ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  disease  was  attributed  to 
Chocorua's  curse. 


A    LEGEND    OF    TICONDEROGA. 

From  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

ALTHOUGH  not  strictly  a  New  England  legend,  the  tragic 
event  to  which  it  refers  took  place  on  ground  washeil  by 
New  England  waters  and  drenched  with  New  England  blood. 
Indeed,  so  nearly  <lo  the  shores  of  Vermont  and  New  York 
approach  each  othor  at  Ticon<lerog:i  tliat,  after  tliis  renowned 
fortress  fell  into  the  hantls  of  tlie  Amerieuns,  by  Ethan  Allen's 
b«)l(l  dash,  the  a<ljaceiit  Vermont  shore  was  included  within  its 
dot'enoos.  For  tlu*.  rest,  Ticonderoga  was  a  direct  menace  to 
New  England,  and  was  so  regarded. 

"The  ancient  castle  of  Interawo  stmds  by  the  banks  of  the 
Awe,  in  the  miilst  of  tli(i  wiM  and  picturesijue  scenery  of  the 
western  Highlands.  Late  one  evening,  before  the  middle  of 
the  l:\st  century,  as  the  laird,  Duncan  Camp1>ell,  sat  alone  in  the 
old  hall,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  ;  and,  opening  it, 
he  saw  a  stranger,  with  torn  clothing  and  kilt  besmeared  with 
blo«)d,  who  in  a  breathless  voice  bogged  for  asylum.  He  went 
on  to  siiy  that  he  had  killed  a  mail  in  a  fray,  and  that  the  pur- 
suers were  at  his  heels,  (^^ampbell  pn)miscd  to  shelter  him. 
*  Swear  on  your  tlirk  1 '  said  the  stranger  ;  and  CampWll  swore. 
He  then  led  him  to  a  secret  recess  in  the  depths  of  the  castle. 
Scarcely  was  he  hidden  when  again  there  was  a  loud  knocking 
at  tln^  g«it<».  and  two  armed  men  appeared.  'Your  cousin 
Donald  has  been  murdered,  and  we  are  looking  for  the  mur- 
derer !'  ( -amiilMdl,  remembering  his  o.ith,  professed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  fugitive ;  and    the  men  went  on  their  way. 
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The  laicd,  in  great  agitation,  ky  dowQ  to  rest  in  the  la^je  liatk 
room,  where  at  length  ha  foil  asleep.  Waking  suddeuly  in 
bewildetmeut  and  terror,  he  saw  tlie  ghost  of  the  murdered 
Donald  standing  by  his  bedside,  and  heard  a  hollow  voice  pro- 
nounce the  words ;  '  Interawu  !  luterawe  !  blood  has  been  shed. 
Shield  not  the  murderer  I '  In  the  morning  Citnipbeil  went  to 
the  hiding-place  of  the  guilty  man  and  told  him  tliat  he  could 
harbor  him  no  longer.  '  You  have  sworn  on  your  dirk ! '  he 
replied;  and  the  laird  of  Interawe,  greatly  perplexed  and 
troubled,  made  a  compromise  between  conflicting  iluties,  prom- 
iaeil  not  to  betray  his  guest,  led  him  to  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain, and  hid  him  in  a  cave. 

"  In  the  next  night,  as  he  lay  tossing  in  feverish  slumbers,  the 
same  stern  voice  awoke  him,  the  ghost  of  his  cousin  Donald 
stood  again  at  his  bedside,  and  agitin  lie  lioanl  the  same  appall- 
ing wonls :  'Interawe!  Interawe!  blood  has  been  ahed.  Shield 
not  the  murderer!'  At  brunk  of  day  he  hastened,  in  slratjgu 
agitation,  to  the  cave  ;  hut  it  was  empty,  the  stranger  wna  gone. 
At  night,  OS  ho  strove  in  vain  to  sleep,  the  vision  appeareil 
once  more,  ghastly  pale,  but  less  stem  of  aspect  than  before. 
'  Farewell,  Interawe ! '  it  said ;  '  farewell,  till  we  meet  at 
Ticonderoga ! ' 

"The  strange  name  dwelt  in  Oarapbell's  memory.  He  had 
joined  the  ISlack  Watch,  or  Forty-second  R<!giraent,  then 
employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  turbulent  Highlands.  In 
time  he  became  its  major ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after  the  war 
broke  out,  he  went  with  it  to  America.  Hero,  to  his  horror,  he 
learned  that  it  was  ordore<]  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga,  His 
story  was  well  known  among  his  brother  officers.  They  com- 
bined among  themselves  to  disarm  his  fears ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  fatal  spot  they  told  htm  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 
'  This  is  not  Ticonderoga ;  we  are  not  there  yet ;  this  is  Fort 
George.'  But  in  the  morning  he  came  to  them  with  hagftard 
looks.  '  I  have  seen  him  !  Yon  have  deceived  me  !  He  came 
to  my  tent  last  night !  This  is  Ticonderoga !  I  shall  die  to- 
day!' and  his  piediAion  was  fulfilled." 
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Such  is  the  tradition.  The  indisputable  fiicts  are  that 
Major  Dunciin  Gatupbell  of  Interawe,  his  arm  shattered  by  a 
bullet)  was  carried  to  Fort  Edward,  where,  after  ainputation  he 
died  and  was  buried.  The  stone  that  marks  his  grave  may  still 
be  seen,  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Interawe,  Esq^, 
Major  to  the  old  Highland  Regiment,  aged  55  years,  who  died 
the  17th  July,  1758,  of  the  Wounds  he  received  in  the  Attack 
of  the  Retrenchment  of  Ticonderoga  or  Carrillon,  on  the  8th 
July,  1758." 

His  son,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Campbell,  was  severely  injured 
at  tlie  same  time,  but  reached  Scotland  alive,  and  died  in 
Glasgow. 
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